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Nearly 2000 years 
ago when the Romans 
ruled Britain their sol- 
diers could often see 
the smoke signals of 
the Picts, calling their 
men together for battle. 





Frome. 
TOM-TOM 
- Walkie Primitive peoples 


e today still send 

j 1 news of war from 
a e tribe to tribe by 
beating on a drum 
or hollow log. This 
The story of method of signal- 


ing has been used 


military signaling for thousands of 


years. 



















































On the battlefields of 
Napoleon's time, mas- ‘ 
ses of men fought in 








closed ranks, and mes- y \ 
sages were still carried ; \ 
by galloping staff offi- = 

cers. Drum or trum- (me 
pet was used togive a /, 
orders to the men. / 
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In our own Civil War, armies were larger and had 
ae Ae begun to spread out. Both sides started to make use 
—r . of a new invention—the telegraph. 




















Armies used radio to some extent 
in World War |, but depended ; 
more on the field telephone. Lines 
were often laid under the most 
dangerous con- 
ditions. 






















Out on the western plains 
» soldiers matched the smoke 
yT signals of the Indians with 
\" the heliograph—sending 
\* messages by mirrors flash- 


ing in the sun. 
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A little more than a hundred years ago, 
when England expected invasion by Na- 
poleon, semaphore towers were built on hills 
by the sea, to send warning inland if the 
French fleet appeared. 
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=< In today’s warfare, planes, ships, tanks, infantry and Jaga 
em other groups must work together, each acting at 


— 






exactly the right instant. Battles spread out over 
hundreds of miles. Only radio can keep these many 
services in touch with each other, and much of the 



































“2 famous radio equipment used by all services was ni 
== designed and built by Westinghouse. 
¥--® oy Paz a / \ y‘ 
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TUNE IN: John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 EWT, NBC. 
FREE TO TEACHERS Send for free reprints Ted Malone, Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 pm, EWT, Blue Network. C 
(12% x 16) of this picture story (I 104) for classroom use. Write to 
School Service, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 306 : \ } ti h su 
Fourth Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. es In OUSE 
PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE oF 








SEE COUPON IN THE COUPON SECTION, PAGE 50 
































What's a young folks’ party without refreshment? “Coke” is 


naturally a member in excellent standing with any group of 





youngsters. And there’s no better place to enjoy Coca-Cola 
than at home, served ice-cold right from the family refrigerator. 
Have a “Coke” is the invitation that starts a party off right and 
keeps it going. Coca-Cola adds its own life and sparkle to the 
natural gaiety of youth. When young people get together, 
Coca-Cola stands for the pause that refreshes,—symbolizes the 
sunny side of life. 


COPYRIGHT 1944, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





Have a Coca-Cola =Join in the fun 
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...or adding life and sparkle to Halloween 


-the global 4 


It’s natural for popular names 
Mm to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
mi tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called “Coke”. 
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et Ipanas 5-Way Dental Care Plan- 
see how pupils enjoy working with life-like Teeth Model 
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FREE! Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan for 
a successful Dental Health Program for classroom 
use, including amazing new cardboard model of 
teeth for easy demonstration. Use cougion below. 


Tooth brushing model 
—larger-than-life-size 
cardboard model of a 
set of teeth. For dental 
care demonstrations. 























Colored wall 8-Point Class Teacher's Fold- 
chart entitled, Hygiene Rec- er, “Build a 
“Why do teeth ord (holds rec- Successful Pro- 
ache?” ords for 25 gram on Den- 

“ children). tal Health.” 

“Now it is much easier for children to understand correct brushing ’ aE 

au ° sd Certificate I Four-colored Dental 
and*gum massage method,” says Pennsylvania teacher. es =| Health Certificates for 

‘es awarding to pupils. 

4 . : . e ' - P ’ ee i e ge = || <seeeeeeeee ses eeeee 
a HAVING a teaching aid as graphic and expressing their delight with this effective new 5 {== - Sees |=) 


easy to use as Ipana’s larger-than-life-size set aid to promoting dental health among pupils. 
of teeth modeled in cardboard. Inside are clearly 
marked the names of all the teeth, together with 
numerals indicating average age at which per- 
manent teeth appear. 

This model also shows the exact angle at 
which the brush should be placed on the gums 
for the correct method of tooth brushing and 


Educational Dept. NI-104 
Bristoi-Myers Company, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
IPANA’S NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR 
DENTAL CARE—FREE! 


Class Hygiene Records and Award 
Certificates also part of 5-Way Plan 
Many teachers find that Ipana’s carefully worked 
out Plan helps tremendously in building good 
dental habits. The material includes check-up 
charts and dental certificates, a full color “Why 








do teeth ache?” chart and a teacher’s outline 





gum massage. It simplifies classroom work 


Please send me this Plan which includes: 





~makes a lasting impression on children. THEY | for a complete dental health program. CO) Wal Gaon sae Coes 
As one enthusiastic teacher put it, “Your ww Send for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan today. Help C) New Model of Teeth Oo New Teacher’s Folder 

model of teeth helped me obtain better solve a real teaching problem — and help CO) Class Hygiene Records 

teaching results than anything I ever tried WHO your country’s health on the home front at NAME 

before!” And more and more teachers are =) dhe same time. . et 











Product of Bristol-Myers 





lpana and Massage 
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Authenticity of Subject Matter Assured 


Because the authenticity of all material pre- 
sented is safeguarded by the collaboration of 
outstanding educational authorities and sub- 
ject-matter specialists, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films offer educators the most authentic 
classroom film library ever produced to meet 
the demands of the school curriculum. 


Correct Film Selection Assured 


To help you properly select Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films for your school system, we 
prepare, without obligation, an Integration 
Study after duly analyzing your school syllabi 
or courses of instruction. With this individual- 
ized Integration Study before you, you can 
systematically build an Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Film Library to fit your courses of in- 
struction. 


Proper Film Utilization Assured 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are in- 
troduced into your school system, our Film 
Utilization Service at once plays an important 
role. Highly trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instructional prob- 
lems, explain the techniques of using Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films as an instrument for 
dynamic classroom instruction. 


Write for descriptive booklet without obligation 





Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching Films (formerly Eastman) 
1841 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 
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Tue Instructor has always been 
a friend to whom a teacher could go 
for help and advice and with whom 
she could share her teaching experi- 
ences. When a teacher has completed 
a particularly successful unit, for ex- 
ample, she may wish to give other 
teachers the benefit of her discoveries, 
or her supervisor may suggest that she 
submit her unit to THE INsTRUCTOR. 
Perhaps she hesitates because she 
doesn’t know just how to go about it. 
Here are some points to keep in mind. 


How To SuBMIT MATERIAL 
To THE INSTRUCTOR 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white pa- 
per, 844” x 11”, on one side only. 
(When verse is submitted, each poem 
should be typed on a separate sheet.) 
A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put your name and address in the 
upper left-hand corner of the first 
page. (A woman should indicate 
whether she is Miss or Mrs., and use 
her own given name.) Please state 
your teaching position, including the 
grade or subject you teach, and the 
name and location of the school. If 
you are not teaching now, indicate 
this, and give your last position. 

If you used research material in 
preparing your manuscript, give the 
exact sources of your information. A 
bibliography should include the title, 
author’s name, publisher, and publica- 
tion date of each book. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, send 


TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


board. Put your name and address on 
the back of each item. 

Submit seasonal manuscripts at least 
three months in advance of the month 
for which the material is suitable (by 
October first for the January issye, 
for example). 

Address your contribution to THe 
Instructor, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y., and mail with post- 
age fully prepaid. Enclose an ad- 
dressed envelope bearing sufficient 
postage for the return of your manu- 
script in Case it is not accepted. 

Before submitting contributions to 
“Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” 
“Let’s Laugh,” and “The Children’s 
Corner,” refer to the specific direc- 
tions given in those departments. 



















THe Eprror’s Sie oF Ir 


A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor at 
a time. If an author wishes to send 
his manuscript to a second editor, he 
should write to the first editor to in- 
quire whether his manuscript is being 
considered for immediate publication. 
He should state that if it is not, he 
wishes to have it returned. He should 
then wait for a reply before submit- 
ting a copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material that we 
use, but cannot, of course, quote 
prices until we have examined the 
material, nor can we promise accept- 
ance of material before we have had 
an opportunity to examine it. 

It is impossible for us to comment 
upon the contributions we receive, but 
each one is read and carefully con- 
sidered before a decision is reached. 





FOR SCHOOLS 


them well protected by stiff card- 
Easily oo 


PLAYS fries: 


Patriotic, Xmas, Holiday, all oc- C< | 


casions. Described in beautiful 
THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 





desk for reference. Write today. 





FREE catalog. Have it in your 
Dept. N, 59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 

















Be Your Own 
MUSIC Teacher | 
LEARN AT HOME doe a 


Er ach of these x2 
““piece”’ to your list, 
or trick mu- 
sic. Method is so thorough that some of our 750,000 


tions instead of tiresome exercises, 
lightfully easy lessons adds a new 
You read real notes, too——no “numbers” 


students are band and orchestra LEADERS. Every- 
thing is in print and pictures. First you are told what 
to do. Then a picture shows you how. In a few short 
months you may become a good musician—the life of 
every party! 


Free Print and Picture Samplee 


Mail coupon for Free Book and Print 

and Picture Sample. Mention favorite QSUCCESSPUL 
Instrument. U. S. School of Music, 610 46" vr 
Brunswick Bidg., New York 10, N. Y. > 


U. S. School of Music, 610 Brunswick Bidg., N. Y. 10 





Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture | 

Sample. I would like to play (Name Instrument) 
Have you 

PURI cemnccescsssnesnsessene Instrument ? 

Name 

Address. 

































Send For 40-Page Bookle 
“YOUR CHILD'S TEETH’ 


Shows how to make ‘‘Care 
Teeth”’ a fascinating pupil-p 
oe! 


ets, posters, plays, chart 
graded reading and colo} 
ork. 
American Dental Associat 
Dept. B- po. 2348, Superior 
Chicago 10, illinols 








This book is just 
what you need for 


GROUP 
SINGING 


CONTAINS 
224 SONGS, 
with words 
and music— 
the big favor- 
ites, ideal for 
school use. 





OO 
12 Patriotic Songs 

24 Stunt and Pep Songs BIG 

21 Human Interest Songs f 
39 Folk Songs VALUE! 
45 Sacred Sengs 20c per copy, 
17 Negro Spirituals $2.15 per dozen 

many others (postpaid). 

SPECIAL OFFER | $16.00 per 100 
TO TEACHERS § | (ot postpaid). 
—— ee eee _ 





THE goocmees HALL- ee co. 
os Ninth St., Winona Lake, Indiana. 

dm pee me « sample copy of SOCIABILITY 
sones. 1 enclose 10c. 
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= Te achers ) 


aoe GET BETTER RESULTS WITH 
cai CO-ORDINATED 


. Supe: 
Ilinois 





ae ‘ : 

SHORTEN YOUR leaching 
TIME WITH DITTO LESSON 
BOOKS... Teachers everywhere are 


using Ditto Workbooks to improve 


GING 










is just 

slit classroom alertness, to eliminate need- 
fl less lesson copying and marking, to add 

PAINS to their leisure hours for relaxation and 

e Sey fun! Mail the coupon below for Ditto 

favor Every Ditto Supply item is scientifically made to co- i. aa «= S»PPly and Workbook Catalogs—they’re 
use. ordinate chemically with other Ditto Supplies. FREE! 

— That’s why Ditto Co-ordinated Supplies always pro- 

Unf, Seethebesrcopiest = | | MAIL COUPON NOW! 

<p Today, as always, genuine Ditto Supplies—Co- = fF —-tmmeee Bo 

— ordinated Carbon, Liquid, Paper—are available for — ae 

then keeping previously sold gelatin and liquid type 660 S. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
( ) Send me “New Ditto Supply Catalog” 
( ) Send me “New Ditto Workbook Catalog” 
( ) Arrange a DITTO demonstration for me 
( ) Send me “New Short Cuts in Education” 
( ) Send me sample lessons 


machines operating at the peak of efficiency. 

Teachers who know insist on using Ditto Co- 
ordinated Supplies exclusively for 100 per cent 
satisfaction. 


ABILITY 
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It Pays to Be Kind to Your 


bstectrvuk 


Fang quality at Esterbrook prices is a 
rare thing these days. That’s why it will pay 
you to take extra good care of the Esterbrook Foun- 
tain Pen you now own. By following the simple 
rules in our folder “How to Make Your Fountain 
Pen Last Longer” you can prolong the fine writing 
qualities of your Esterbrook. Send for it today 
..+it will help you enjoy the full benefits of 
Esterbrook’s world-renowned pen craftsmanship. 


To Teachers... 


We will gladly send quanti- 
ties of this instructive folder 
for student distribution. 
Good care means extra wear. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 

68 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 

The Brown Brothers, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


wo HERES gy, 





bstevbrvok 


mmm The world’s leading pen makers since 1858 














TODAY MORE THAN EVER 
TEACHERS DEPEND UPON 


WEBSTER. WORKBOOKS, 





MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 


Grades 1 through 8 — a book for each grade. 
Makes the teaching of Arithmetic easy. List 


READING SEATWORK 


Pre-Primer through 2nd grade. Develops quick- 
ness and accuracy. 


SAFETY SAM SERIES 


List price 


Grades 1 through 6 — a book for each grade. 24 


A new, modern safety program which requires 


no extra teachers, no extra class periods... a 
part of the reading program. 28 


THESE AND MORE THAN 100 TITLES 
IN THE NEW 1944 


EBSTER WORKBOOK CATALO 


Send for your free copy today! 





WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVE. 
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JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


Pages 


HALLOWEEN offers a fine 
opportunity for bringing out 
originality and stirring the imagina- 
tion. Since one of our chief aims in 
the elementary school is to arouse the 
creative instinct, this October event 
is very important. 

The teacher who is preparing her 
pupils to do creative art work at 
Halloween should realize that children 
need to see many things. Perhaps she 
shows them the witch’s head on page 
38. She may even draw a large one 
like it or, better yet, four or five. The 
long nose and the characteristic chin 
would appear in each, but one witch 
may have a differently shaped hat, 
another a bigger eye, or longer hair. 


“The children look at the witches. “I 


want to cut some,” several exclaim. 
Then they begin. Some succeed much 
better than others. Many have fun 
trying. They learn from one another. 

The owl on the center fence post 
will appeal to certain children. Some 
will want to paint pictures with owls 
in the trees. Of course all will de- 
light in hooting like owls! Hallow- 
een is a time for wild, weird noises. 
Often the children who make the 
weird nqises can put this expression 
into spooky pictures. 

Paint is a more satisfying medium 
than crayons for making spooky night 
scenes. When colors are wet they can 
be shaded. With water colors it is 
possible, for example, to blend the 
yellow-green of some shadows into 
the deep blue-violet of others. After 
a background has dried, a black fig- 
ure can be painted against it. 

The ghosts of Halloween show off 
better in paint or cut paper because 
in both of these mediums one can get 
a pure white. Children can paint 
spooky blue shadows on the white 
ghosts. 

Young children like to make funny 
caps of all shapes from leftover scraps 
of paper, and decorate them with 
silhouettes of owls, cats, jack-o’- 
lanterns, and bats. They like to make 
aprons of wrapping paper, and paste 
on them appropriate silhouettes. Some 
like to make arm bands, bracelets, and 
buckles for their shoes—all decorated 
with cats, owls, and bats. 

When children make masks like 
those suggested on page 42, they will 
get much inspiration from looking at 
pictures of masks made by primitive 
peoples of the South Sea Islands, Mex- 
ico, Africa, and other regions. As 
such masks are an artistic expression 
of «these peoples, the children will be 
introduced to real design, 

When children look at mask de- 
signs made by primitive peoples, they 
see that exaggeration helps to give 
weird, fierce, or funny results. Enor- 
mous eyes, very long eyelashes, excit- 
ing colors, and strong contrasts are 
even more effective when used with 
pure black and pure white. 

(Continued on page 10) 








“‘A Godsend--- Everything you claim for it’’ 


PLAYS 


The Drama Magazine for Young People 


one year Published 
$3.00 monthly 
two years October 
$5.00 through May 





New, timely, ably written Plays for children 
in grades one through high school. 


Thousands of teachers, principals; and li- 
brarians are using PLAYS, and are enthusi- 
astic about its high quality, economy and 
usefulness. The eight annual issues contain 
over one hundred plays by such writers as 
Lavinia R. Davis, Lee Kingman, Margaret 
Widdemer, Moritz Jagendorf, Helen Louise 
Miller, Jeanette Covert Nolan. 


Each month there are plays for children in 
Primary, Intermediate, Junior and Senior 
High grades, in separate sections for each. 
Plays to celebrate holidays and anniver- 
saries, episodes from the lives of famous men 
and women. 

Plays for special occasions such as Book 
Week, Red Cross Week, Education Week. 
Plays for Victory—conservation, morale, War 
Bonds and Stamps, civilian defense. 

Plays for wholesome entertainment—com- 
edies, legends, mysteries, fairy tales, etc. 
Radio Plays. Plays for Vocational Guidance. 
PLAYS’ patrons include, besides many thou- 
sands of schools in every State and several 
foreign countries, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and the U. S. Treasury Department. 


What subscribers say about PLAYS: 
‘This is our third year for receiving your maga 
zine and we find it invaluable.” J. F. K., New 
Bedford, Mass, 


“We prize our PLAYS magazine more than any 
that comes to our library. There is more demand 
for it.” B. L. C., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“PLAYS is the most completely satisfying mga 
zine, the kind I have wanted for years. me ©. a4, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


ALL PLAYS MAY BE PRODUCED 
ROYALTY FREE BY SUBSCRIBERS 


$3.00 a year. Sample copy 25c. 


PLAYS, INC. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


























Teach the 20th Century Way with 


20th CENTURY 
WORKBOOKS 


See that your pupils are equipped 
with these superior Workbooks this 
year. Check the books you need 
and specify grade desired. 


AMERICA, MY COUNTRY—Primary 10 
—ARITH. DRILL PADS—Gr. 1-8 1S 
—FIRST NUMBER BOOK—Gr. | 18 
—ENGLISH EXERCISES—Gr. 1-8 15 
—LEARNING ENGLISH—Gr. 1-8 30 
—IT’S FUN TO BE HEALTHY—Gr. 2 20 
—GOOD HEALTH HABITS—Gr. 3 20 
—HEALTH PARADE—Gr. 4 20 
—LANGUAGE PRACTICE—Gr. 2 1S 
—LET’S GET STARTED—Pre-Primer 15 
—FUN WITH WORDS G ee 15 
—FUN WITH WORDS—Gr. 15 
—FUN WITH WORDS—Gr. } 15 
—MORE FUN WITH WORDS—Gr. 3 15 
—SOCIAL STUDIES—Gr. 3. .30 
—SPELL-RIGHT—Gr. 2-6 ni 15 
—AMERICAN HIST.—Int. Gr. 25 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send you postpaid a copy of any 
of the books listed above for 15¢ in coin, to- 
ether with a FREE copy of our new classroom 
UIZ BOOK, “What's the Answer?” Send 
books to 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


| enclose 


Mail today to 


BENTON REVIEW 
PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


Publishers of 20th Century Workbooks 
FOWLER, IND. 
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his department is devoted to verse writ- 
en by children. Contributions must be 
submitted by you, as the teacher, with a 
tter stating the conditions under which 
the verse was written. Send only verse 
which you are sure is a pupil’s own 
work, preferably that which has been 
Jone at school, Verse written by the 
dass as a whole is also acceptable. Use a 
wparate sheet for each poem and include 
the pupil’s name and grade, name and 
wddress of the school, and your name. 
We do not acknowledge or return contri- 
butions to this department. Send verse to: 
The Children’s Corner 

Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 







HALLOWEEN FuN 


Halloween is almost here; 

It's the funniest night in all the 
year. 

Ghosts and witches and big black 
cats, 

While all around are flying bats. 

The children dress in very. queer 
clothes, 

And where they go nobody knows. 


Pupits or GRADES 3 AND 4 
Edison School, Bakersfield, Calif. 
EsTHER Corwin, Teacher 


This poetry writing followed the 
hearing of much good poetry, read by 
i teacher who loves poetry and can 
increase poetry appreciation in others 
by dramatic, expressive reading. 


THE GREEKS 
The Athenians loved all beauty, 
Art, sculpture, building, too, 
They worshiped many different gods 
And to their city-state were true. 





The Spartan loved all fighting, 
And adventure he did seek. 

The Spartan and Athenian 
Both were noble Grecks. 

The Spartans and their fighting, 
The Athenians and their peace— 
But still with these many differences 
They were all a part of Greece. 


Caro. Buttock, 6¢h Grade 








Bigelow School, Marlboro, Mass. 
Eva M. HANLEY, Teacher 


GREECE 


With their gods old and great 

On Mount Olympus, their estate, 
Apollo drives across the sky 

And still Zeus rules and man defies. 


Mountains stand out against the sky. 

The golden sun sets on mount and sea. 

Still on the Acropolis the Parthenon 
stands, 

With its columns great and tall. 


And the memory of Greece, 
With its beauty, still lies 
In the depths of your heart and mine. 


PupiLs OF GRADE 6 
Pinole-Hercules School, Pinole, Calif. 
AVANELLE HutTcHison, Teacher 


Verse writing is an important phase 
of the social studies. Here we have 
two different reactions to “the glory 
that was Greece,” one from an indi- 
vidual pupil in New England, the 
other from a class in the far West. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Kept us united 





Thomas Jefferson 
Declaration 
of Independence 


Paul Revere 
Midnight ride 





* Emblem is 
4 Feet High 


and includes 


*5 Historic 


American Flags 
12 Interchangeable 
Pictures 





Betsy Ross 


Made first flag 
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Francis Scott Key 
Star-Spangled Banner 


Get This 





By our simple plan, without cost to 
yourself or pupils, your school like 
thousands of others all over the nation 
may have for permanent possession 
this large, beautiful and patriotic Em- 
blem of Victory, with its 12 splendid 
interchangeable pictures of Famous 
American Patriots and its 5 beautiful 
historic flags, each of a different de- 
sign, adopted at various dates in 
American history. 

Now, more than ever before, every 
school in America should hang on its 
walls this inspiring Emblem of Victory 
—emblematic of American opportu- 
nity, justice and freedom. 


Promotes Good Citizenship 


Every teacher will find in the pres- 
ence of this beautiful Emblem of 
Victory the inspiration for dozens of 
lessons in American citizenship. No 
child who learns to love and appreci- 
ate this Emblem of Victory will ever 
be anything but a true American citi- 
zen, and the teacher who brings this 
powerful influence for American Pa- 
triotism into 
his or her 
school deserves 
the thanks of 
the entire com- 
munity. In ad- 
dition to Old 
Glory, it in- 
cludes the his- 
toric Betsy 
Ross Flag, the 
famous Star 
Spangled Ban-* 
ner and two 
American Ma- 
rine Flags—the 





Beautiful, Inspiring 









handsome American Yacht Ensign and 
the striking American Jack—flags 
never offered before in one collection; 
together with pictures of 12 Famous 
American Patriots whose lives inspire 
every boy and girl. 


in Brilliant National Colors 
Read This Description 


This beautiful Emblem of Victory 
is 4-feet high and consists of hand- 
some wood shield in brilliant national 
colors, with rich gilt border and edges. 
Surmounting shield is the fighting 
American eagle, in relief, completely 
finished in gilt. The five beautiful 
historic flags with artistic spear- 
heads are arranged in semicircle pro- 
jecting from top of shield. To com- 
plete the artistic effect, there hangs 
from each side a brilliant red, white 
and blue girdle ending in a tassel. 

Special device behind shield permits you to 
remove in a moment’s time, picture of General 
Eisenhower and display any one of eleven 
other American Patriots shown, all included 
with Emblem. These splendid pictures are ac- 
companied by biographical sketches, affording 
12 separate object lessons in American history 
and patriotism. 


Here’s How Easy It Is 


We will provide any teacher, upon request, 
with 188 beautiful and patriotic Plaq-ets, each 
picturing Old Glory in striking national colors 
against a rich background upon which is ar- 
tistically inscribed the famous “Pledge of Alle- 
giance.”” These durably finished Plaq-ets are 
6% inches high by 3% inches wide, a neat and 
desirable size for wall or desk. So remarkable 
and timely is the appeal of these Old Glory 
Plaq-ets that they are quickly sold, at only 10c 
each, by the pupils with great enthusiasm to 
their parents and friends, who are not only 
glad to help the pupils, but proud to have these 
inspiring Plaq-ets to express their devotion to 
the Flag and all it symbolizes. 


EMBLEM DEPT., The Davis Bros. Co., 520 Main St., Greenfield, Indiana 
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Franklin D.Roosevelt 


President of United 


Gen. Eisenhower 
Heroic Allied 
Commander 





Gen. MacArthet 
Hero of Bataan 
and Corregido: 





< 


Gen. John Pershing 


World War I Hero 








What Teachers Say 


Many thanks for the beautiful 
Embiem of Victory we receive 
for selling Old Glory Plaq-ets. 
1 teach the first grade 
pupils received the Piaq-ete in 
the evening. When they came 
to school next morning al! Plaq- 
ets were sold. 

MRS. M. McDONAUGH, 

Brier Hill, Pa 


We could hardly wait for the ar- 
rival of the Emblem. The whole 





Adm. George Dewey 


Hero of Manila Bay 


sellers and within 5 days after we 
em they were al! sold. 
Everyone was pleased to have 
them displayed in their homes. 
MRS. C. L. HARRIS. 
O'Donnell, Texas. 


We are so pleased with the Em- 
blem. It certainly is a beautiful 
piece of work. Our children had 
very little trouble selling the 
Plaq-ets. In et the people 
wanted more than we really had. 
I fee! that every teacher should 
have an Emblem for her school. 

SISTERS OF ST. FRANCIS, 
oomington, Il. 











John Paul Jones 


First great naval hero 


EMBLEM OF VICTORY 


Without Cost to Your School! 





With these Plaq-ets, we supply descriptive 
cards picturing the Emblem of Victory. This 
makes it easy for pupils to show exactly what 
the sale of these Plaq-ets means to their school, 
a tell you just how to proceed for quick re- 
sults. 

When all the Plaq-ets have been sold, send the 
proceeds to us and we will immediately forward, 
all charges prepaid, the beautiful 4 ft. Emblem 
of Victory, consisting of 5 historic flags, eagle, 
shield, 12 Patriots’ pictures, etc., just as de- 
scribed, including 64-page American Flag book 
for pupil selling the most Plaq-ets (2 books in 
case of tie). 

The people in your community will become 
as interested in this commendable school enter- 
prise as the pupils and will gladly buy these 
beautiful patriotic Plaq-ets; and you will be 
proud to have your pupils sell them. This is 
being proved in communities all over the coun- 
try. Never before has anything with so phe- 
nomenal appeal, so easy to handle, and so quick-. 
ly sold, been made available to school children. 
If you are not entirely thrilled with these in- 
spiring Plaq-ets the minute you see them, noti- 
fy us and we will send postage for their return. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed—No Risk 


Tell your pupils today about this inspiring 
offer. They will all want this beautiful Emblem 
in their school. Don’t let them miss the thrill 
that has come to thousands of pupils all over 
the nation. SEND NO MONEY. Just fill out 
and mail us the coupon today and we will im- 
mediately send the Plaq-ets postpaid. 


MAIL THIS COUPON—Send No Money 


EMBLEM DEPARTMENT, 520 Main St., 
The Davis Bros. Co., Greenfield, Indiana. 
Gentlemen : 

Rush, postpaid, the Old Glory Plaq-ets 
described above, to be sold by my pupils 
at ten cents each, proceeds to be sent to 
you, for which our school receives beauti- 
ful 4 ft. Emblem of Victory, including 12 
Patriots’ pictures, etc., exactly as de- 
scribed and 64-page American flag book 
for pupil selling most Plaq-ets (2 books 
in case of tie). All shipping charges pre- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. No finan- 
cial risk to me, 








Name Se 
Post Office 


State 


Peon SH atemeaenreee 
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‘QUICK CASH 
‘When NEEDED MOST! 


LOAN 
PLAN 


for TEACHERS 



























































TEACHERS 


BORROW 
'30 «300 
Enti 


CONFIDENTIALLY 
ON YOUR —t re 
mw 9 


= EY COST! FAST SERVICE! 


No co-signers, No security required. No wage assign- 
ments, no embarrassing investigation. Your signature 
alone is good for $30 to $300. Mutual loans you money on 
your “character” and “earning ability.” Does it entirely 
by mail, from the privacy of your own home. Strictly 
confidential. Friends, relatives, school board never 
contacted. 


NO PAYMENTS DURING SUMMER! 


Take as long as 12 months to repay, and if you wish, ar- 
rangements can be made so there will be no payments 
during the summer months. Interest charged only for 
the time you have the money, and at Iowa’s low lawful 


rate. Loans completed QUICKLY, 
uo red tape, 48 hour servies. * uucenseD BY AND 


If you need cash now, or will need BOwDED TOTHE 
it soon, write today for Mutual's StgTF ot OF A 


courteous, confidential “Borrow 
“cnc 


By Mail” plan for teachers. It will 
be mailed in a plain envelope. NO 
cost. NO obligation. NO represen- 
tative will call. Use coupon below 














crepe aasertarte— 

{MUTUAL LOAN ééiiPiay sree 1905 

. 

+ DEPT. 105 SIOUX CITY 2, IOWA; 

: Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation, send me § 

‘ | ak your “Borrow By Mail” Plan for § 

® hers. . 

: ; 

: WAME 8 
. 

5 ADDRESS : 

. 

# CITY STATE : 





= Senceee 





| MANUSCRIP' TWh ITING CARDS” 











VISUAL REFERENCE FOR WALL DIS- 
PLAY to introduce writing to first-graders. 


Set includes complete alphabet of capitals, 
small letters and figures in white on a sight- 
saving dull-black background. 14 cards, each 
844 x 17 inches, printed on heavy cardboard 
and put up in a strong, attractive envelope. 
Set 68c, postpaid. 

ALPHABET WALL CARDS for teaching pen- 
manship. 14 cards, each 8% x 17 in., display 
the complete alphabet of capitals, small let- 
ters and figures in script. Easily seen from 
any part of the room. Capital letters are 
4 in. high. Set 65¢, postpaid. 


Send for FREE new catalog 
listing over 3,000 teaching aids. 
BECKLEY -CARDY COMPANY 
1634 Indiana Avenue, CHICAGO 16, ILL. 

























LL CATALOG “22mg? ps 


Finest quality. Over 300 artistic designs. Write 

M for our attractive free cataleg and select s 
BP) beautiful pin or ring fer your class or club. 
Ot & he Acts Ge, Rochester 5. 
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The clever remarks that children make 
are @ source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and, if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
sign your own first name. Address: 
THe Instructor, Let’s Laugh Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. Contributions 
for this column cannot be acknowledged 
nor can they be returned .if we are un- 
able to use them. 


While I was visiting a friend one 
day, her eight-year-old son brought 
his homework to me and asked me to 
look it over. 

“Are you sure this is a strictly 
original composition?” I asked. 

The youngster hesitated. “We-ell,” 
he replied, “you might find some of 
the words in the dictionary.” 

ANNE WILSON 
Utica, New York 


When four-year-old Eleanor Mae 
saw her cousin LeRoy light his jack- 
o-lantern, the little girl inquired, 
“Where is the switch?” 

EsTHER JASPER 
Woodstock, Minnesota 


We had a Halloween party in the 
kindergarten, and the children all 
took part in the preparations, helping 
to bake apples and cookies, and to 
make decorations. On the morning 
of the party, Carol’s mother told her 
to be sure to thank her teachers for 
the lovely party. 

“Why should I?” asked Carol. 

“Because they have worked so hard 
to give you a nice party,” answered 
her mother. 

“No, they haven’t,” Carol protest- 
ed. “We did all the work!” 

FLORIENE GOLDEEN 
San Jose, California 


It was little Tony’s first ride on 
a train and he was very observant. 
Finally the train ran through a long 
tunnel and when it came out, Tony 
exclaimed, “Oh, Mother, it’s tomor- 
row!” 
Marjorie TRUITT 
Snowden, North Carolina 


My little niece from the city, who 
was visiting me, saw a cow chewing 
her cud, and asked, “Does she chew 
her gum all the time?” 

Drxte MAE MALONEY 
Drexel, Missouri 


Five-year-old Isabel had been in- 
vited out to dinner. Returning home, 
she was asked: “What did you have 
to eat, dear?” 

“I didn’t have to eat,” she replied. 
“TI ate because I wanted to.” 

CATHERINE E. WELCH 
Canandaigua, New York 


Aunt Mary had taken five-year-old 
Betty to have some ice cream. While 
they were eating, Betty said, “This 
isn’t the kind of ice cream my mother 
buys me. She gets me the kind that 
I can walk with.” 

VIRGINIA HANSON 
Shawano, Wisconsin 
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Beyond the Blue Pacific 
by Alice Geer Kelsey 
True stories about Christian 


Picture thai Southeast Acid 


A new member of the picture map series. 
a sheet of cut-outs and explanatory text. 


Size 


Southeast Asia Wall Map 


Four colors—size 344% x 22% inches 


Paper suitable for coloring, accompanied by 








50 x 38 inches. 





leaders in Southeast Asia for 
boys and girls from 9 to 12 


years of age. Additional fac- Picture Map of Southeast Asia 50 cents 
i utheast Asia Wall a 25 cent 
tual material, games and folk wet, ty 4  — 


stories make this book valu- 
able to the public school teach- 
er. Illustrated. Paper 60 cents. 


Mail this coupon with $1.25 and receive the following items: 


FRIENDSHIP “PRESS 


156 Fifth Avenue 


25 cents i 
SPECIAL OFFER 





New York 10, New York 





Every child should know ‘The Perp~ Pictures 


Reproductions of the great paintings of the world 


Attractive - 


ONE CENT size, 3 x 3%. 

cents’ worth or more. 

art subjects, each 5% 

Columbus and the Pilgrims. 

POEMS. On paper 5% x 8. 
with silk cord, for 75 cents. 

CHRISTMAS CARDS should be ordered early. 
folders for $1.00. 


64-page CATALOGUE with 1600 miniature illustrations for 
15 cents. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 





Boy with Torn Hat Sully 


Educational - 


Inexpensive 


TWO CENT size, 5% x 8, for 60 
Send TODAY for a set of 30 beautiful 
x 8; or 30 for children; or 30 on 


30 famous poems in a cover tied 


21 beautiful 





TEACHER PLANS 





CHER PLANS contain 
at _Window Pictures 
paint 8 Borders 


Nature Studies 
Special Holiday Material 
creating 2 Cards — Baskets 


Health — Food — Character 
M 


aterial, ete. 


ANN MARIE’S IS A COMPLETE SERVICE 
An Entire Series for Edch and 
Every Month 


We supply you with complete art and activity 
plans for each month of the school year. . 
September to and including April. You will re- 
ceive large posters, small posters, seasonal win- 
dow pictures, blackboard borders, handicraft 
material, gifts for children to make, health 
posters, nature study material and special holi- 
day material. All in actual size . . . In color 

. ready to use with complete instructions. 
Entire year’s TEACHER-PLAN service for all 
eight months only $2.98! Send your remittance 
right away and start your service immediately. 


Get 


TEACHER - PLANS for the Best 


Lessen your work by letting us supply you 
with new, interesting, timely art material 
for each month of the school year. 


TEACHER-PLANS are prepared by experienced teach- 
ers to give pupils in the lower elementary grades the 


newest 


packet is chock full of practical ideas and ‘activities 


so each 


It’s one of the 


systems 


saves much valuable time. 


ested. 


Thousands of satisfied teachers from every state use 
Ann Marie’s Monthly art and activity service. 


method 


FRE 


[a ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, Dept. 1820 


5932 


| Send me TEACHER-PLANS for 1944-45. 
O Here is $2.98 for a full year’s service and free sift. 
Send me full year’s — at $2.98. 


| oO 


on 


| C) $1.00 Po big Fall Sor 


| NAME 
| ADDREss 


Specially Prepared 


Art Material for Use 
in Every Schoolroom 


ANN MARIE’S Latest Original 


Creative Project Material 


ideas on creative, timely material . . . eac 


child can participate. 


most simplified, useful, stimulating 
used with teaching. Makes your work easier— 
Keeps your pupils inter- 


This 
has proved successful for many years. 


1944 pocket size Atlas of World War Il 
with 38 maps, if you remit $2.98 with order 


Newburg Avenue, Chicago 31, Ill. 


I will remit 


or before October 1 


you remit by check, please add 5c. 
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| A puppet show was to be given at 
<s BSD, thool, and the teacher was telling 
er pupils about it to encourage their 
ttendance. After she had finished 
king, Wanda, who was in the sec- 
ad grade, said to her, “Will you 
ase write a note to my mother 
bout the “dog” show?” 
FrRrEDA BRANOM 
Graham, Texas 


This morning Tommy was late for 
thool. When he entered the class- 
om he was wearing a new soldier 
uit. Another child spoke up and 
aid, “Tommy, are you just getting 
from your furlough?” 

Eva MOYER 

Danville, West Virginia 





Four-year-old Shirley was calling 
on a neighbor. 

Shirley: Our little chickens are 
growing fast. 

Mrs. Brown: I suppose they'll soon 
be big enough to eat. 
S1Q§ Shirley (after bewildered hesita- 
tion): They do eat, now. 
OLIVE WAGNER 
Butler, Indiana 


npanied by 


p 
° When a train with an observation 
platform passed us, my son Gary, 
wing items; @2ged four, said, “Daddy, why don’t 


.---.50 cents we ever take one of those trains with 
--.-25 cents 


----0 cents Ba back porch on it?” 
ss FRANK KIERNAN 
0, New York Brooklyn, New York 


Barbara was sitting on a kindergar- 
ten chair. When she stood up, she 
tipped the chair over. As she righted 
ie world fir, she remarked to herself, “Anyway, 


” 
nsive I got off. 
ETHEL CHRISTIANSEN 


8, for 60 es 
beautiful Plainview, Nebraska 
or 30 on 
ad Teacher: Tommy, what is one half 
rover Hee’ fof one tenth? 
beautiful @ ommy: I don’t know exactly, 


but it can’t be very much. 
tions for RosE GREEN 
Elmhurst, New York 
len, Mass. 
Three-year-old Virginia, watching 
her father dividing her orange into 
wctions, suddenly uttered a protest: 
“Daddy, please leave my orange glued 
together!” 
Vera LuND PRaast 
Anaconda, Montana 





Original 
anh A wavy line had been drawn to 


eparate two items that were on the 
ae tee dlackboard. Inquired six-year-old 
Apply Yo" PNorvelle, “Miss Blank, what does the 


material ; 
sentence above the rickrack say?” 
enced teach- FLORENCE BRUTO 
' grades the Jefferson City, Missouri 
al . . . each 


id activities 
Wilma Jean, aged three, was pet- 
stimulating }) . . . 
ork easier—|ting her aunt’s black kitten. When 
upils inter-I she inadvertently touched the top of 
y state useg the kitten’s head, one ear twitched. 
vice, The Wilma Jean noted it and exclaimed, 
irs. ” . . . , 
Oh, look, Kitty winked his ear!” 


ae eS Frepa D. CuTsHALL 

———T Urbana, Illinois 

B20 

= When Mary asked five-year-old 

+d free gift. | Billie how old he was, he said, “Nine.” 

| will remit} Mary said, “Oh, | know you're not 
that old.” 

Se. Billie replied, “Well, four last year 


and five this year makes nine.” 
GeEorcia TaTE 
Huggins, Missouri 





A teacher was trying to get her be- 
ginners to understand the value of 
numbers. She asked them whether 
they would rather have six cookies or 
eight cookies. All the class said that 
they would rather have eight cookies, 
except Jackie, who insisted he would 
rather have six. Upon being ques- 
tioned he replied, “You see, I’m not 
very crazy_about cookies.” 

THELMA RICHARD 
Freeport, Illinois 





One day in making a language as- 
signment about the use of the. apos- 
trophe to show possession, I asked 
what possession meant. No one in 
the fifth grade seemed to know. So I 
asked, “Eddie, if I said you had a 
little red knife in your possession, 
what would I mean?” 


@ Eddie looked up brightly and re- 


plied, “Oh, in my pocket!” 
GLapDys YOUNGSTROM 
Victoria, Illinois 





We live in a mining town where al- 
most the entire population is paid on 
the same’ day, an occasion to which 
the children look forward eagerly. 

I was teaching the days of the week 
to my first-grader. She had begun to 
repeat them when she stopped sudden- 
ly, asking, “Where does Payday come 
in?’ I thought it was Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and then Payday.” 

AGNES PowWERs BEVERIDGE 
Des Moines, Iowa 





EDUCATION IS NOT A DESTINATION ...IT IS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 








MM OF THE largest cities in the U.S. are 
located on rivers because these wind- 


ing streams are transportation routes. About 


twenty years before the Civil War, Mississippi 
steamboating was at its height. Later, when 
railroad builders wanted to put a bridge across 
the Mississippi, the rivermen objected. There 
were quarrels; barges and floating logs rammed 
into and destroyed bridge supports. An 
attorney, Abraham Lincoln, helped progress to 
win when he said that land vehicles traveling 
east and west had rights as well as water 
vehicles traveling north and south. The Iron 
Horse gained permission to puff above the 


chugging steamboat. 


Every new form of transportation supple- 


ments the older ones and does what is im- 





BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


Chancellor, University of Denver 


EDW'IN A. LEE 
Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. 





possible for its predecessors. Today, a three- 
dimensional vehicle, the transport plane, travels 
above all forms of two-dimensional surface 


transportation. 


As one result, geography loses its old mean- 
ing and time units replace miles as the measure- 
ment for distances that separate all peoples, 
everywhere on earth. Due to the freedom of 
the transport plane to travel in any direction, 
and due to its velocity, air transportation 
effectively makes the whole world smaller than 
our original thirteen Colonies. This change 
constitutes a great challenge to all thinkers, 
especially to school teachers and administrators. 
Our purpose is to help them. Our periodical, 
“Air Age Education News,’’ will keep you 


informed. Please write for a free copy. 


OG A ailin ae 


ADVISORY BOARD 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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BIG NEW WORKBOOKS 
READING ARITHMETIC-ENGLISH 





ES, here are seventeen big new workbooks in Reading, Arithmetic, and English 
which will help you to do a better, more complete teaching job with less time 


and effort. These modern workbooks insure mastery of all fundamentals and skills 


with a minimum of teacher supervision. 
Editorial staff of My Weekly Reader, 


Carefully prepared by the outstanding 
MY PROGRESS BOOKS conform to the 


modern elementary curriculum, are stimulating to every pupil, can be used with 


any text or program. 


There has been no increase in price! Although each book contains 48 to 64 large 


pages of carefully graded practice and test material, the 
each. 
effort! 


r — -| USE THIS COUPON TODAY |= — oe 





Gentlemen : 
satisfaction. 


price remains at only 12c 


Insure greater progress for every pupil—at real savings of time, money and 


Order MY PROGRESS BOOKS for your classes today! 


Order as -- MY PROGRESS BOOKS in ENGLISH for W 


MY PROCRESS BOOK IN 





* HECTOGRAPH EDITIONS AVAILABLE: 


Here are seven large new language 
workbooks which provide a wealth of 
practical exercises training all language 
skills appropriate to each grade level. 


Each workbook contains 47 full-page 
units, training the most important facts 
concerning capitalization, punctuation, 


GRADE 2* 
GRADE 3* 
GRADE 4* 
GRADE 5* 
GRADE 6* 
GRADE 7 

GRADE 8 





paragraphing, usage, sen- 
tence structure, etc. Teach- 
er’s Key free with ten or 
more books for a_ grade. 
(Regular price of key, 10c.) 





PRICE : each, plus le per book 


postage, in quantities 
¢ of ten or more. Fewer 
than - 16c each, 


postpaid 








85c each, plus 10c¢ postage. 


Order as-- MY PROGRESS BOOKS in ARITHMETIC for W 





MY PROGRESS BOOK IN 


These effective workbooks in arithmetic 
are graded according to the most recent 
courses of study, giving cumulative 
practice on all important arithmetic 
facts in each grade. 


The books for grades one to four each 
contain 47 full-page units, including 
periodic reviews; books 5 and 6 contain 
64 pages. Primary level 


GRADE 1* 
GRADE 2* 
GRADE 3* 
GRADE 4* 
GRADE 5* 
GRADE 6* 





books are profusely illus- 
trated. Teacher’s Key free 
with ten or more books for 
a grade. (Regular price of 
key, 10c.) 





PRICE: each, plus lc per book 
postage, in quantities 
| ¢ x of ten or more. Fewer 


than a 16c each, 








* HECTOGRAPH EDITIONS AVAILABLE: 85c each, plus 10c postage. 


Order as -- MY PROGRESS BOOKS in READING for W 


MY PROGRESS BOOK 


IN READING © 





Highest quality—maximum quantity, of 
fresh, stimulating stories and exercises 
—at the lowest price! This is what the 
new MY PROGRESS BOOKS in READ- 
ING bring your classes, 

Each book contains 47 full-page units, 
each unit consisting of a carefully 
graded, highly interesting story and a 
wealth of exercises training 


GRADE 1* 
GRADE 2* 
GRADE 3* 
GRADE 4* 





specific basic reading skills. PRICE: 
Teacher’s Key free with ten 
or more books for a grade. 
(Regular price of key, 10c.) 





each, plus le per book 


postage, in quantities 
¢ often or more. Fewer 
? than ten, ‘ 


postpaid. 


l6c each 





* HECTOGRAPH EDITIONS AVAILABLE: 85c each, plus 10c postage. 


HECTOGRAPH EDITIONS: 


the low price of only 85¢ each, 
hectograph, Ditto, 
“satisfaction or money back” 
subject and grade. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc., Dept. I, 400 S. Front St. 


Quantity 


I enclose $ 
Name 

City or P.O. 
SS A LS AS A A A A A ST 


(10) 


or other gelatin-type duplicator. 


plus 10¢ postage. These 


guarantee. 








Please send the 


My Progress Book in 


books indicated below, 


Grade or Book 


) Charge my account. 
Address 


Zone State 
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Duplicating editions of the above books, 
* as UNIVERSAL WORKBOOKS, are available at 
books can be 
Send for copies today under our 
Order as UNIVERSAL WORKBOOK for the 


known 


used on any 


. Columbus 15, Ohio 1-0-44 
subject to your guarantee of full 


Price 





(Accounts not opened for less than $2.00.) 


HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 


IN THIS ISSUE 


(Continued from page 6) 


Page 


a. NO SUBJECT is better for 


painting a tapestrylike design 
than an autumn scene. The trees, 
bushes, flowers, and ferns appear as 
parts of a pattern. For example, a 
dark red sumac in front of a golden 
witch-hazel bush creates a lovely spot 
of maroon and gold. A briglit red 


maple near the dark red bush com-_ 


pletes a pleasing color unit. A wall, 
a bridge, or a stream adds interest to 
the composition. Houses that show 
through the foliage provide color con- 
trast, and help to bring out the shapes 
of the trees. 

The child who creates such a com- 
position comes to regard the subject 
matter as a tool. If he wants one part 
of the pattern to be darker, he can 
add a fir tree, even though a fir is 
not actually growing in that place. 
Designing in this way is following in 
the steps of certain painters and tap- 
estry designers. To them, the spots 
of color, dark and light, and the 
spaces of color, large and small, are 
more important than subject matter. 


Page ANIMAL drawings like these 
have been proved valuable for 
very young children, Notice that 
many details have been omitted, but 
we can still distinguish each ani- 
mal. This is the sort of drawing that 
five- and six-year-old children en- 
joy—just enough lines to portray the 
general shape of the animal. 
Before a child is eight years of age, 
he wants to include more details. It 











° MEXICO SS °c 


AL AMERICA: 
NDIES- 


POSTER MAPS 
“ re 


BECKLEY -CARDY COMPANY 


Four 18x 28-Inch POSTER MAPS 
to Build Up 
Map No. 1 shows the countries, their capitals, 


the largest and most important cities, chief rail- 
road centers, airports, and shipping centers. 
No. 2 Mountain ranges, volcanoes, rivers, 
forests, and plateaus. 
No. 3 Chief industries. 
No, 4 Important crops. Set 60c, postpaid 
OTHER POSTER MAPS SHOWING RELA- 
TIVE FEATURES. U nig, a 43 ATES—SOUTH 
AMERICA — AFRIC CANADA, ALASKA, 
GREENLAND AUSTRALIA, NEW_ZEALAND 
Four maps to a set. Price each set, 60c, postpaid 
Send for FREE new catalog list- 
ing over 3,000 teaching aids. 


BECKLEY -CARDY COMPANY 
1634 Indiana Avenue, CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


lakes, 

















is important that teachers recognize 
this difference. Older children will 
draw better in detail if they have 
already learned proportion by doing 
many simple drawings. 

The animals shown here will help 
first-graders to paint animals on a 
farm mural or to paint large stand-up 
animals to place in front of the mu- 
ral. They may also be made small to 
stand on a sand table, or for dramatic 
farm play. 


Page THIS style of lettering is good 

for cut-paper posters or for 
freehand painting on posters. Avoid 
too high a standard of attainment for 
such letters. There is danger of chil- 
dren’s trying so hard to do a mechan- 
ical thing well that they lose interest 
in free, less perfect, original results, 

To avoid mistakes, such as placing 
S or N backward, ask the children to 
lay their letters on the posters, and 
show them to you, before pasting 
them in place. 

Teachers used to spend much valu- 
able time developing freehand paper 
cutting, which is very difficult for 
many children. Drawing a part of a 
letter and then cutting that out makes 
the process simpler. For example, the 
easiest way to cut the M is to draw 
and cut the V shape out of the top 
first. The wise teacher must consider 
her program as a whole and not give 
too much attention to cutting letters. 
Time needed for doing really creative 
work should never be sacrificed. 


TO TEACHERS 
United Air Lines Offers 


Three popular 55 piece aviation teaching kits; 
graded for Primary, Intermediate and High 
School levels respectively. For each kit 
there is a charge of 25c each postpaid. A 
free directory leaflet of Free and Inexpensive 
Aviation Source Materials. 


The following free materials in 
sets of 10 for the use of pupils: 


{ 4-page reading leaflet ‘Mike and Nancy at 
* the Airport.” (4th grade.) 


y) 4-page illustrated folder to help locate, name 
sand learn some use of nearly 50 parts of a 
Mainliner. (4th grade and up.) 


“Your Future inf 


8 A colorful 6-page leaflet on 
(oth grade and up.) 


+the Age of Flight.” 





Write: United Air Lines, School and College 
Service, Palmer House, Chicago 3, illinois 

















en ae cate ae ame op oe 


the PRIMARY ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 
Working With Yumbers 


A new primary series of Worktext that accom- 
plishes, in the field of arithmetic, what the reading 
readiness program does in the field of reading. 


BOOKS 1, 2 and 3 


oO 





Book 1—Develops number concepts and number 
relations and the addition and subtraction facts 
through 6. Price 26c. 
Book 2— Further development of meaning and 
number relationships and the addition and sub- 
traction facts through 10. Price 25c. 
ook 3—Begins the formal study of arithmetic 
with complete explanations and example of what 
to do, Price 35c. 


Order sample copies—or, 
WITH NUMBERS descriptive folder and catalog 
of other primary materials. 


THE STECK COMPANY 


write for WORKING 


ISHERS 
TEXAS 


PUBL 
AUSTIN 
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THE CHILDREN’S CORNER 


(Continued from page 7) 


VICTORY 


Bring your nickels, bring your dimes, 
Bring your quarters too. 

Let them march to victory 
For you and you and you. 

Bring your dimes so the sun will shine 
On the peaceful sky again. 

Bring your quarters, so your sons and 

daughters 

Will come marching home again. 

Bring your dollars, all you scholars, 
Help to win the fight; 

Victory’s there if you will share, 
So buy with all your might. 


CaROL AsHBEY, 5¢h Grade 
Connecticut Farms School, Union, 
N.J. 

Giapys FELBer, Teacher 


In this stirring poem we should 
note especially the vigorous marching 
rhythm and the internal rhymes. 


THE RIVER 


The rolling waters flow beneath the 
bridge, 

And glimmer redly in the setting sun. 
I watch them from my window on 
the ridge 
And they tell me, 

done.” 


NorMan MILHo..in, 5th Grade 
Heimbach School, Three Rivers, Mich. 


PAULINE MILHOLLIN, Teacher 


The rhythm of Norman’s short 
poem seems to imitate rolling water. 


“Day is nearly 


SAFETY First 


I look to the left, 
I look to the right, 
I don’t cross the street 
Till I see the green light. 
Do you? 


RAFAELA Rivera, 3rd Grade 
P.S. No. 57, New York, N.Y. 
EsTHER Bropy, Teacher 


When Rafaela’s class was studying 
about safety, she wrote this rhyme. 
Its meter is perfect and it has a 
strong last line. 


My Own UNITED STATES 


From the rockbound coasts of Maine 

To Florida’s sunny tropic lanes, 

The North, the South, the East, the 
West, 

To me this land is the very best. 


Freedom, justice, challenge, and work 
For every farmer, mechanic, clerk; 
My own America meets this test, 

To me this land is the very best. 


A nation with Four Freedoms strong, 
Always helping others along; 

Time for work and play and rest, 
To me this land is the very best. 


Puri_s OF GRADE 8 
Newfield School, Newfield, N.J. 
Liruian A. Dare, Principal 


Notice how these pupils have used 
ideas from their reading to develop 
their ringing patriotic verse. 








Photo courtesy U. S. Merchant 
Marine Cadet Basic School, San 
Mateo, California, shows Spencer 
Model VA Delineascope for lan- 
tern slide and opaque projection. 


Knowledge 
-up to 
the minute 


New facts, new developments, new changes arise daily 
out of the swiftly moving events in a world geared to war 


and war production. 


The Spencer Model VA Delineascope is performing an 
invaluable service, because, in addition to lantern slides, it 
can project the printed page, charts, photographs, diagrams 


and even opaque parts and objects. 


tary, production and training groups, large and small, 


abreast of last-minute developments. 


Visually, it keeps mili- 





Many of these Delineascopes are now being released for 


civilian, school and college use. 


More than 20,000 teachers have 
requested a copy of our free man- 
ual—“Opaque Projection—A new 
Frontier in Teaching.” 


Write us for details. 


Spencer sans compar 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 











e ALL ORDERS 
SHIPPED 
PREPAID 


Send no money. We 
pay postage. We will 
ship your order to 
your school on open 
account. Merely es- 
timate the approxi- 
mate number of pen- 
cils your group can 
sell. 


EE oO ti, 








7yPENC 


—with Your School’s 
Schedules, Scores, Songs, Slogans ! 


Here’s your chance to make money eas- 
ily, quickly for your school’s athletic 
equipment, supplies or charitable cause. 
Big profits on every sale. No chance of 
losses because all unsold pencils may be 
returned for credit. 





Prices—Round Pencils 


Quantity If sold at Se each 
your profit will be: 
250 


$4.55 
500 12.95 12.05 
1,000 22.95 27.05 


Orders for larger quantities accepted. 


Price 


$7.95 


Choice Colors of Pencils 
Grey Blue 
Yellow White 


Ivory 


Red 
Orange 
Green 


Choice Colors of Ink 
Purple 
Orange 


Red Green Silver White 
Blue Maroon Black Gold 


- —MAIL THIS COUPON NOW- —, 


CINCINNATI PENCIL CO., Inc. i 
238 E. Sth St. (Dept. 81) Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Enter order for ; pencils, " 
Attach sheet giving full printed instructions, name 

of school or club (limit 24 schedule dates). State § 
color pencil and ink desired. | 





NAME 
ADDRESS 


STATE... 


SA ER ED RN zy INI BOO 


| 
| 
CITY. : : = 
I 
a 


THE CINCINNATI PENCIL CO. 


238 E. Sth St. 


Dept. 81 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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PHOTO THROUGH COURTESY OF CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM 
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first preserved food! 


ees of centuries ago, when the world 
was young, Man lived with his family in a 
dark cave. By day he wandered in the forests where 
he grubbed for roots and picked leaves and berries. 


The saber-toothed tiger crouched upon a rock 
above his head, ready to spring and kill. Wolves 
found his cave and ate his young. From the north a 
great green sheet of ice came slowly down, crushing 
everything to powder in its wake. He lived in a 
world of fright. And hunger stalked his trail. 


Life was stacked against this Man. But he had one 
asset, the intelligent use of which made him rise 
from the mire, and begin the fight against starva- 
tion. He had a hand! 


With his hand he fashioned weapons and killed the 
musk-ox and the mammoth. He learned to hurl 
rocks at fish and spear them with clumsy harpoons. 
Then he made a knife of flint, and butchered meat 
instead of gnawing the raw bones. 


Eventually he found that game cooked in fire tasted 
better and could be kept to eat another day. This 
gave Man a new idea. Instead of hunting every day 
for each day’s meals, he could save some food and 
get ahead. 


And so he learned to dry and smoke and salt and 
freeze. Nuts and berries, which he stored in a dry 
hillock, kept well and made good eating in the 


(This is the first of a series of advertisements on the history of food preservation) 


wintertime. Besides, some of these began to sprout 
in spring, and he thought of how to plant and till 
and harvest fields of grain. His children may have 
tamed young wild animals, and he found that with 
pasturage enough he could keep a herd of fresh 
meat on the hoof. 


It took Man uncounted thousands of years to learn 
these things. And still the battle against starvation 
was not won. For none of these processes kept food 
very long—none kept them very well. 


It remained for our times, and great canners like 
H. J. Heinz Company, to develop really satisfactory 
preservation. The tin can, hermetically sealed and 
containing food cooked under pressure, is the best 
method yet devised for building up a food reserve 
for the future. 


Today 57 Varieties of fine canned and packaged 
foods circle the globe—an assurance of plenty, pre- 
served by science, the ingenuity of man, and the 
foresight of the pioneer processor—H. J. Heinz. 


To help you teach the saga of man’s search for food send for FREE 
classroom copies of: 


THE STORY OF FOOD PRESERVATION 
H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. IN-10, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Number of copies needed 
Name _ 


Street_ 


City Zone State 
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WAR ON WASTE 


This is a conservation number, in 
which we especially stress thrift, 
salvage, and safety. Conservation is 
patriotic, and each of us can do some- 
thing about it. Here are a few sug- 
gestions. 

Learn or create some slogans. Start 
with these: 

Use it up, wear it out, make it 
do, or do without. 

Buy less, eat it all. 

Save—Serve—Conserve. 

Start a Clean Plate Club. (See 
September News and Notes. ) 

Make conservation posters. (See 
page 41.) 

Collect wastepaper. (The article 
on page 23 tells you how.) 

You will find many other ideas for 
conservation on pages 22, 26, and 35. 


SCHOOL OF THE AIR 

Has your school a radio? The CBS 
School of the Air resumes broadcasts 
October 9, in the U.S.A. and Canada, 
from coast to coast—a half hour daily 
at 9:15 EWT, repeated at 3:30. Last 
year it went into 200,000 classrooms. 
This year, through special rebroad- 
casting arrangements, millions of men 
in the armed forces all over the world 
will be able to hear the science and 
geography programs. Ask Columbia 
Broadcasting System, 485 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y., for free descrip- 
tive teacher's manual. 





MORE ABOUT THAT CODE OF BEHAVIOR 


In the September News and Notes we 
published a new code of behavior 
adopted last spring by the eighty- 
three junior high schools of New York 
City. The code was discussed at as- 
semblies and club meetings. It has 
made the pupils so behavior-conscious 
that volunteers have now formed a com- 
mittee to work out and present a man- 
ual of behavior. The manual will give 
in detail what the pupils themselves 


think is proper conduct for twelve- to 
fifteen-year-olds at school, on the 
street, in movies, on subway, bus, or 
streetcar, and at home, 

Dr. Elias Lieberman, associate su- 
perintendent of schools in charge of 
New York City's junior high schools, 
has rightly called this concerted un- 
dertaking "a youth's good-behavior 
movement that is not dictated from 
above." In other words, it is a fine 
example of democratic procedure, one 
which might well be followed in many 
of the elementary grades. 


AN INDEX ALWAYS UP-TO-DATE 





Have you ever wished for an index 
of the material in THE INSTRUCTOR 
which you can keep up-to-date from 
month to month? Here's what Ruth 
Morey, an elementary teacher in 
Strong, Maine, does to solve that 
problem. "Every month," she writes, 
"I paste my Subject Index from THE 
INSTRUCTOR into a scrapbook, so I can 
readily look up any desired material 
for years back without thumbing over 
my magazines. Other teachers have 
used my index file and find it a time- 
saver." Why not do likewise? 


SCHOOL LUNCHES 





Is there need for school lunches 
in your community? Congress has ap- 
proved a $50,000,000 school-lunch 
program for 1944-45. Four million 
pupils from 31,000 schools were given 
this service in 1943-44, and probably 
more will receive it this year. If 
your community needs such help, the 
official sponsors should apply to the 
War Food Administration, Office of 
Distribution, for funds, All money 
so allotted is to be spent solely for 
food; operational expenses must fall 
on the organizing group. 


Polbn Mibhead Ov 
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Being a Substitute 


ELINOR FRANKLIN CRUCE 


Substitute Teacher, Elementary Grades, Public Schools, 
Glendale and Burbank, California 


A’ A part-time substitute in 
two city school systems, 
during the past few years, I have 
acquired some impressions and 
worked under certain handicaps 
which might interest “regular” 
elementary teachers, and even be 
helpful to them. To me the ex- 
perience has been not only inter- 
esting but valuable in many ways. 
In spite of its trials and problems, 
substituting is a very satisfactory 
type of part-time work. 

I find that I have become in- 
creasingly sensitive to environ- 
ment. Now, when I first walk 
into a schoolroom, I can usually 
sense immediately, by the very 
appearance of the room, whether 
or not the regular teacher is alert 
and competent. (Let me add that 
in the systems where I work, the 
room which makes a poor impres- 
sion is the exception.) 

I like to see a neat, well- 
arranged room, not stereotyped 
in plan but still not too fanciful 
in appearance. A few flowers 
and growing plants, tastefully 
arranged, with perhaps a piece 
or two of well-chosen pottery, 
are enough ornamentation. Too 
many gadgets take pupils’ minds 
from their work. If a teacher 
likes to buy a great variety of 
figurines, let her keep most of 
them in a supply closet, to be 
used at opportune times. 

After I have noted the general 
atmosphere of the room, I go to 
the desk. If I find at once a pro- 
gram for the week, neatly written 
out and laid in a convenient 
place, I am greatly relieved. In 
the system in which I did my 
early teaching, we were required 
to place on our desks, before we 
left on Friday afternoon, a well- 
prepared program for the follow- 
ing week. Getting this ready 
called for some real thinking 
and planning. While such pro- 
gtams are frequently changed the 
next week to suit altered condi- 
tions—just as a housewife seldom 
adheres. strictly to a menu which 
she makes out a week ahead—still 
they are of great value to the 
teacher herself, and their value to 
a substitute teacher can scarcely 
be overestimated. If a week's 
plans are not required in advance, 
certainly every teacher, before she 
leaves school, should get ready a 
detailed plan for the mext day. 


[14] 


In our state there is a law 
which requires that as soon as 
possible after the opening of a 
school term the teacher shall 
write, on a certain page near the 
front of the classroom register, a 
general plan for the school day. 
That law is usually obeyed; but 
more often than not—I regret to 
say—it is the only plan I find. 

There have been occasional in- 
stances when I have discovered 
that even this yardstick had not 
been written in, state law or not! 
In such a case, a substitute has 
either to rely on an order of pro- 
cedure of her own devising (to 
which the class usually objects 
stubbornly) or she has to start 
out by asking the pupils many 
questions about the program. It 
is often difficult to get pupils to 
agree. Perhaps one will tell you 
that they have art the first period 
every morning, every day of the 
week. The boy who dislikes art 
may insist that they have it only 
on Fridays, the last thing in the 
afternoon! So it goes, until the 
room is on the way to being in 
an uproar, which is definitely a 
bad beginning for both substitute 
and class. 

The attendance register, neatly 
kept in ink, and completely up to 
date, should always be immedi- 
ately available. Next, arranged 
in a neat bookrack or between 
book ends, preferably right on 
the desk, I like to find the cur- 
rent textbooks; the music books; 
the physical-education manual; 
and any other things in constant 
use, such as the score sheets for 
the kick-ball games, or whatever 
is being played. It is a great help 
to a substitute to be able to carry 
on in the usual way, and far bet- 
ter for the class. 

My school system has recently 
sent out a bulletin of instructions 
for substitutes, compiled by a 
committee of elementary princi- 
pals. Number three reads: “The 
upper drawer of the teacher’s 
desk will contain only register, 
seating chart, yard-duty schedule, 
daily program, and daily class as- 
signments of subject matter. The 
following materials will be found 
in the same drawer in colored 
folders: (1) bulletins—red; (2) 
curriculum. guides—blue; (3) 
report cards—green; (4) War 
Stamps and Bonds—orange.” 
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In opening the drawers to look 
for necessary materials pertaining 
to school, it is not pleasant to find 
a profusion of lipsticks, dingy 
powder puffs, soiled gloves, and 
so on. A list of the whatnots 
that I have seen in desk drawers 
would be practically endless, and 
almost unbelievable. Certainly I 
approve of a teacher's having 
necessary aids to immaculate 
grooming at school—hand lotion, 
face powder, and anything else 
she needs. But these should al- 
ways be kept in some little cup- 
board, make-up box, or hideaway 
in the supply closet—or better 
still in her personal closet, if the 
room affords one, as many mod- 
ern rooms now do. 

It is embarrassing to find per- 
sonal letters in a teacher’s desk. 


Of course I never read them but 
some child having equal access to 
the desk might be tempted. 

A teacher’s desk is really school 
property, and yet on a few occa- 
sions I have found that the desk 
had been locked and the only key 
taken home by the absent teach- 
er. It seems to me that a school 
desk, like an office desk, should be 
filled only with the tools of the 
profession, and should be open to 
anyone who may need to use 
those tools. 

A vital factor in the morale 
of the substitute teacher is the 
regular faculty’s attitude toward 
her. The substitute does not ex- 
pect any special consideration, 
but it is pleasant to work in a 
building where, the first morning, 
someone (Continued on page 67) 





Evaluate 


Yourself 


BRENTON E. REYNOLDS 


Formerly, Teacher of Geography and Science, 
Public School, Barnesville, Obio 


VERY alert teacher feels an 
E urge to check up on himself 
once in a while. The following 
list includes a few of the points 
on which I used to examine my- 
self at intervals. It is far from 
exhaustive, and it is intended 
merely to start you thinking. 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
The bulletin boards in your 


classroom should be continually 
in a state of flux. New material 
should be brought in constantly 
by you and by the pupils to 
replace the outmoded material 
of yesterday. Well-arranged bul- 
letin boards that feature timely 
and currently interesting dis- 
plays testify to your progress as 
a teacher. 


VISUAL AIDS 


You should use plenty of pic- 
tures and illustrations—those im- 
portant aids to learning. In my 
classes, I have each pupil save a 
section of his notebook for pic- 
tures, newspaper and magazine 
clippings, notations on sources of 
illustrative material, -snapshots, 
and original drawings. " The pu- 
pils also make charts and graphs 
of various kinds. Frequently a 
motion-picture film or a series of 
photographic slides is obtained 
and used to clarify or create in- 
terest in some particular phase of 
the schoolwork. 


REFERENCE MATERIAL 


Wide-awake pupils want to 
know many things that are not 
included in their textbooks. Do 
not answer every question which 
a child asks in his search for 
knowledge. If you want him to 
remember a particular fact, let 
him look it up. Guide him; do 
not do the work for him. Sug- 
gest reference material, and allow 
him the satisfaction of solving 
his own problems, and thus devel- 
oping resourcefulness. 


INTERESTED PUPILS 


It is well to ask yourself sin- 
cerely whether your pupils are 
interested in the work as it is 
being presented. If they are not 
interested, they are not learning. 
Whether you desire to or not, you 
must teach the whole child. If 
he is interested, he is learning. If 
he is not interested, change your 
method. 

There are many ways of arous- 
ing interest, but the most impor- 
tant agency is the enthusiasm of 


_the teacher. As a teacher you are 


a salesman. You must make your 
pupils want to “buy” what you 
have for “sale.” Your scholar- 
ship, tact, diplomacy, skill, and 
experience are important attri- 
butes, but far outshining all these 
is enthusiasm, which inspires 
interest. (Continued on page 66) 
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FARM STUDY IN THE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


APPROACH 


To arouse interest in farm life, 
I took my beginning first grade 
to visit near-by fields where they 
observed actual work being car- 
ried on, such as cutting corn, 
digging potatoes, and doing fall 
plowing. These observations led 
to many classroom discussions. 

On the reading table were at- 
tractive books with a wealth of 
pictures portraying farm life, and 
on the bulletin board was a dis- 
play of farm pictures. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To provide a happy, homelike 
situation where co-operation is 
made to seem desirable. 

B. To encourage better under- 
standing between teacher and pu- 
pils, and among group members. 
C. To encourage initiative, ex- 
perimentation, and curiosity. 

D. To teach self-control, tolera- 
tion, and kindliness. 

E. To acquaint the child with an 
important aspect of his immediate 
environment. 

F. To give him an opportunity to 
understand and appreciate farm 
products and farm animals. 

G. To develop skills in painting, 
drawing, sewing, constructing. 
H. To provide opportunities for 
making and _ executing plans, 
checking results, keeping records, 
and composing stories. 


GROUP EXPERIENCES 


In order to answer the chil- 
dren’s numerous questions about 
farm life, an excursion was ar- 
ranged to a well-stocked farm, 
where many exciting experiences 
took place. 

The children were greatly in- 
terested in watching the farmer’s 


DEBBIE SHAW 


Teacher, First Grade, State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


Children respond eagerly to the stimulus of visit- 
ing a real farm with its many attractions, and 
valuable classroom experiences may be the result. 


wife milk a cow and care for the 
milk, and they all enjoyed seeing 
the big pigs and the baby pigs in 
their pens. We also went through 
the chicken yard where many 
white Leghorn hens were feeding, 
and into the henhouse where the 
children helped gather the eggs. 

Exploring the large barns was 
another new experience. There 
we saw mows filled with hay, 
bins of wheat and oats, and crates 
of potatoes and apples. 

Finally, after numerous other 
details about the farmyard had 
been noted, the children were al- 
lowed to take turns in riding the 
pony. 

On another day, a silent film 
about farm life, shown by a col- 
lege student, afforded an excel- 
lent opportunity for discussion. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. Making butter and cheese. 

B. Arts and crafts. 

1. Drawing and painting farm 
animals and farm scenes. 

2. Painting friezes. 

3. Building a play farm and 
farmhouse. 

4. Making orange-crate 
ture. 

§. Constructing looms for rugs. 
6. Dyeing cloth for rugmaking. 
7. Making rugs and pillows. 

8. Making and painting a little 
wagon and a wheelbarrow. 

9. Making aprons to wear when 
cooking or painting. 


furni- 





First-graders are pictured here with the large animals that they 
made and painted. Reading charts and records of plans may be seen. 


C. Writing and dramatics. 

1. Writing a “thank you”’ letter 
to the farmer’s wife. 

2. Composing original stories. 

3. Making a farm booklet of sto- 
ries and pictures. 

4. Recording an activity, “How 
We Made Butter.” 

§. Making charts. 

a) To read: “The Pony.” 

b) To record plans: “Things 
We Need for Our Farm.” 

6. Originating a play entitled, 
“The Farmer’s Thanksgiving.” 

a) Collecting costumes and 
materials for play. 

b) Composing invitation let- 
ters to second grade and to par- 
ents. 

c) Decorating programs. 


OUTCOMES 


A. A congenial, happy atmos- 
phere was created in the room. 
B. The children learned to work 
together as a group. 

C. Each child learned to assume 
responsibility for some part of 
the room activities. 

D. Our standards of perform- 
ance were raised. 

E. Co-operation, toleration, and 
investigation were fostered. 

F. An appreciation for, and an 
understanding of, the farm and 
its contributions to our comfort 
were developed. 

G. Children learned to make and 
execute plans, and to criticize and 
commend work done by others. 





FALL 


H. Ability to organize ideas and 
to talk clearly about points of 
interest was improved. 

I. Vocabulary was increased. 

J. Reading attributes and skills 
were improved. 

K. Interest in fundamentals and 
in the arts was increased. 


CULMINATIONS 


A. Spontaneous dramatic play in 
farm playhouse. 

B. One birthday party given in 
the house. 

C. Thanksgiving play enacted. 
D. Exhibit of work. 

E. A record booklet of stories, 
poems, riddles, and illustrations 
mimeographed for each child. 


Play—‘‘The Farmer’s 
Thanksgiving” 

The play was continuous, and 
consisted of spontaneous conver- 
sation, more or less memorized 
from repetition of the same idea 
in practice. It may be divided, 
however, into four scenes. The 
action takes place at Farmer 
Brown’s farm on Thanksgiving 
Day. The characters are the 
farmer and members of his fam- 
ily, and various farm animals. 
(The animals were cut large from 
cardboard. Behind each one a 
child was concealed, with a cloth 
draped over him.) 

In Scene I, the Brown family is 
assembled around the breakfast 
table in the farmhouse, discussing 
what they are thankful for. 

MOTHER BROWN—Our good 
home, Father, Dick, and Jane. 

FATHER BROWN—Our big 
farm, the fine animals, and that 
we are all well and happy. 

JANE—My dolls, and the many 
kind animals that give us good 
things. (Continued on page 60) 


The children are playing in their farmhouse, which shows furniture 
and rugs, with a frieze of farm animals decorcting the wall beyond. 
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Witch Blossom’s Visit 


GLADYS BRIERLY ASHOUR 


Although this Halloween story is delightfully fan- 
tastic, the leading character seems like a real little 
girl whose experiences are shared by the reader. 


T THE back of the moon, 
where the shadows are 
kept, lived three little witches 
named Winky, Blinky, and 
Blossom. Every Halloween, 
Winky and Blinky would take 
their broomsticks and go sail- 
ing down the Milky Way into 
the World Below, but Blossom 
had never even dared to come 
out to the front of the moon. 
And for a very good reason: 
Blossom had no broomstick! 

On this particular Hallow- 
een, Winky looked up from 
polishing her big black broom. 
“What a fine night it will be!” 
she said. 

“Just the night for witches’ 
tricks,” chuckled Blinky. 

“What are witches’ tricks?” 
asked Blossom. 

Winky rocked back on her 
heels and eyed her broomstick 
to be sure there wasn’t a spot 
on it. “Witches’ tricks,” she 
explained, “are blowing out 
lights and ringing doorbells 
and making noises that send 
shivers down people’s backs.” 

“Could I play any witches’ 
tricks?” Blossom asked. 

Winky and Blinky laughed. 

“How would you ever get 
down into the World Below?” 
cackled Blinky. 





“And how would you ever 
get back?” rumbled Winky. 

At that moment there came 
the sound of chimes from the 
World Below. “One, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven,” 
said the big clock in the court- 
house tower. 

Whist! Winky jumped on 
her broomstick, and away she 
went sailing down the Milky 
Way. 

Whist! Blinky jumped on 
her broomstick, and away she 
went sailing down the Milky 
Way. 

Blossom looked after them 
wistfully. “I wish I could sail 
down the Milky Way to the 
World Below,” she said aloud. 

“Who wants to go to the 
World Below?” asked a thin 
voice, 

“My goodness,” Blossom said. 
“Who is that?” 

“Te is I, Black Cat,” said the 
voice, “over here by the door.” 

“Oh,” said Blossom. “What 
are you doing up here at the 
back of the moon?” 

“T like it here,” Black Cat 
said. “In the World Below no 


one wants me because I am 
black. Here the witches will 
not mind. They are used to 
black shadows anyway.” 
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“] like it here, too,” said 
Blossom, “most of the time. 
But this is Halloween and I 
want to see the World Below 
and play witches’ tricks.” 

“If you really want to go, I 
can take you,” said Black Cat. 

“Oh, can you?” Blossom 
cried, her little witchy face all 
covered with smiles. 

“Hop on my back, and let’s 
go,” said Black Cat. 

So Blossom jumped on the 
cat’s back and rode straight 
down the Milky Way to the 
World Below. 


“Here we are,” Black Cat 
said. “This is the street where 
most of the girls and boys live.” 

“T never heard of them,” 
said Blossom. 

“The World Below is full of 
girls and boys,” Black Cat ex- 
plained to her. “There go sev- 
eral now.” 

Blossom looked and saw a 
group of queer-looking persons 
skipping down the street. Some 
of them had funny faces and 
very long noses. Others wore 
white things that covered them 
completely. (Continued on page 61) 





Diego’s Glad Day 


BERNIECE VAN DUSEN 


History is often presented in fictionalized form, 
asin this story, which brings vividly before 
us a great event in the history of our country. 


| age ong Diego had his back to 
the yard with its well of 
fresh water and its herb gar- 
den, which it was his duty to 
tend each day. He did not 
see his friend until Pedro had 
climbed up on the convent 
wall beside him. From there 
they could gaze out toward the 
“Sea of Darkness.” 

“What are you thinking 
about, Diego?” asked Pedro. 

“T was thinking, Pedro, that 
it has been two whole years,” 
sighed Diego. “Sometimes I al- 
most wish he might have gone 
on a land journey instead.” 

Pedro did not need to ask 
whom Diego meant by “he.” 
They had had many similar 
conversations, 

“On land, he might have 
met travelers who would bring 
messages to me from time to 
time,” Diego continued. “But 
on the Sea of Darkness he will 
meet no travelers.” 

During his father’s absence, 
little Diego had been in the 
care of the kind padre at the 
convent of La Rabida. He had 
been busy and happy, and had 
made friends. But now he 
wished that his father would 
return! Then they could once 


more roam the roads of France 
and Spain together. Many 
times he had told Pedro about 
their adventures—stopping at 
a convent or a peasant’s cot- 
tage or the palace of the King 
and Queen. 

So many times had Diego 
described the magnificence of 
the palace that Pedro could al- 
most see it, yet he always lis- 
tened, hoping his friend would 
remember something that he 
had forgotten to tell before. 
Pedro would hang his head 
when Diego related how his 
father’s eyes were sad as they 
turned away from the palace 
and how his footsteps lagged, 
and how he hardly noticed 
when Diego caught a beautiful 
butterfly. 

Diego always mentioned how 
his father had even forgotten 
to whistle answers to the birds’ 
songs. Then suddenly (a thrill 
ran up and down Pedro’s spine 
at this part), all their sadness 


chad been turned to pure joy by 


a messenger from the Queen. 
Here Pedro would laugh hap- 
pily as Diego recounted how 
the Queen had reconsidered 
and promised to outfit three 
vessels, (Continued on page 64) 
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Plume Tail 


KAY CLARK 


Donnie was fond of his dog, but didn’t always ap- 
preciate him or give him good care until friendly 
Susan came on the scene to share the task with him. 


HIPs was Donnie’s own dog. 

When he was first taken 
to live at Donnie’s house, his 
silky, long-haired coat was a 
soft, light gray with a shine 
coming from many vigorous 
brushings. Now, however, he 
could scarcely be recognized 
as the same dog. His coat was 
matted and about the color of 
ashes. Add some burs and 
sticks and you have a picture 
of his shabbiness. Donnie had 
had Chips for so long that he 
was becoming careless about 
looking after him. 

One day Donnie’s mother 
said, “Donnie, Chips has a neg- 
lected look. He needs more 
attention. I would gladly give 
it to him, but the baby takes a 
great deal of my time. Daddy 
can’t be expected to care for 
Chips, either, because he has to 
work so much longer than he 
used to. Chips is really your 
dog, but you haven’t been do- 
ing things for him.” 

“What things do you mean, 
Mother?” Donnie asked. 

“His food dish needs wash- 
ing, his bed should be aired, 
and he should have a bath.” 

“T’ll take care of him when I 
come back,” promised Donnie, 
as he picked up his football and 
went out to join the boys. 

Chips looked up at Mother 
and slowly thumped his long, 
plumy tail. His brown eyes, 
peeping out through shaggy 
hairs, looked sad. 

“He didn’t invite you to go 
along, did he?” asked Mother. 
“Apparently Donnie doesn’t 
appreciate you, Chips, but I 
don’t know how to teach him.” 

Soon after this, Chips began 
to stay away from home. Per- 
haps it would be for a rainy 
night, or a Saturday, or right 
after school. Donnie would 
want him to pull his wagon, 
but there would be no sign of 
Chips when Donnie whistled. 


{ 

Mother didn’t appear dis- 
turbed. Perhaps it was because 
she noticed how clean Chips 
always looked when he came 
home. She had seen him bury- 
ing large bones in a corner of 
the garden, too—bones that he 
could dig up when he felt hun- 
gry, and Donnie had forgotten 
to feed him. 

Then one day Donnie was 
surprised to find Chips waiting 
outside the school building. He 
was just about to whistle when 
Susan, the girl back of him in 
line, called, “Plume Tail!” 

Chips went leaping across 
the school lawn, hair blown 
back against his body. He 
danced about the two children, 
leaping first at one and then at 
the other. 

“Is this your dog?” asked 
Susan. 

“Yes,” Donnie answered in 
a gruff voice. 

“We have wondered who 
owned him,” said Susan. “I 
think he is the smartest dog I 
have ever seen.” 

By this time the children had 
reached the corner, but instead 
of turning to go home with 
Donnie, Chips went across the 
street with Susan. 

“Here, Chips! Here, boy!” 
called Donnie. But Chips just 
stood and barked back at him. 

“Come home with me while 
I give Plume Tail his cooky and 
then he will go home with 
you,” called Susan. 

Donnie waited until the 
Safety Patrol boy gave the all- 
clear signal, and then he crossed 
the street. 

“T hope you don’t mind be- 
cause I have fed Plume Tail,” 
Susan said. “I didn’t know he 
belonged to a boy. I thought 
perhaps the people who owned 
him worked and didn’t have 
time to care for him.” 

“Why do you call him 
Plume Tail? His name is 
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Chips,” said Donnie, changing 
the subject. 

“Did you ever watch him 
when he walks? He holds his 
tail so high in the air, and those 
long hairs wave just like a 
plume,” Susan explained with 
a giggle, as she pointed to the 
gray dog marching purpose- 
fully ahead of them. Even un- 
happy Donnie couldn’t help 
smiling. 

Soon they arrived at Susan’s 
house. Chips dashed in as 
though he owned the place. 
Right to the kitchen he raced, 
the rugs slithering this way and 
that on the polished floors. 

A merry voice called, ““The 
cyclone has arrived, I see!” 

“Mother,” said Susan, when 
they reached the kitchen, “this 
is Plume Tail’s master, Donnie. 
He is in my grade at school.” 

Donnie felt ashamed, as he 
remembered how Chips looked 
before Susan discovered him. 
He wondered what Susan’s 
mother must think about a boy 
who didn’t care for his dog. 

Chips was sitting in front of 
a small table on which stood a 
gay jar marked “COOKIES.” 
His mouth was wide open as 
though he were laughing, and 
every now and then, he edged 
a bit nearer the table. 

“Have you taught him todo 
any tricks?” asked Susan. 

“Oh, he is too dumb to learn 
tricks,” answered Donnie. 

For answer, Susan reached 
into the jar and brought out a 
cooky. She placed it on the 
floor in front of the dog. 
Chips looked at it with his head 
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cocked, but made no move to 
take it. 

“Say ‘Please,’ ” said the girl. 
Immediately, Chips stood up 
on his hind legs and walked in 
a circle. “You may have it 
now,” Susan told him. Chips 
quickly ate the cooky, cleaning 
up the crumbs with his tongue. 
Donnie’s eyes grew big with 
surprise. 

“He will wait for our per- 
mission before he eats any- 
thing,” said Susan’s mother, 
“Tt took a long time and lots of 
patience, but he’s a smart dog. 
He carries home small, light 
bundles from the store, too.” 

Susan then showed Donnie 
the big box where the dog slept 
on stormy nights. “We'll send 
him home now that I know he 
has someone to care for him,” 
she said a little sadly. “We 
can’t have a dog of our own 
here because the landlord won’t 
let us.” 

Donnie reached down then, 
and curled his fingers in the 
dog’s hair. Chips stood very 
still and seemed to be listening. 
“I’m glad you took him in. I 
don’t mind sharing him with 
you. Maybe we can teach him 
some more tricks. And any- 
way,” he added with a quick 
smile, “I think it takes two 
people to keep burs and sticks 
out of Plume Tail’s coat.” 
Chips proudly walked to the 
door and waited. “Thank you 
and good-by,” said Donnie, as 
he went out. 

For a while they walked 
along slowly. The boy was 
very quiet, (Continued on page 71) 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS FOR 


Recognizing Homonyms 


ALMA ZWICKER 
Formerly, Teacher, Monfort Heights School, Hamilton County, Ohio 


I. Choose the word in each pa- 
renthesis which makes the sen- 
tence correct. 

1. The man was very (hale, 
hail) for his age. 

2. The band was playing 
“(Hale, Hail) to the Chief!” 

3. Since we were far from a 
telephone, we had to (hale, hail) 
a passing motorist. 

4. The (hale, hail) damaged 
the farmers’ crops. 

5. There were three (tiers, 
tears) of seats in the theater. 

6. A good actress can shed 
(tiers, tears) at any time. 

7. The bells will (peel, peal) 
forth the glad news. 

8. I sent my brother a box of 
candied orange (peel, peal). 

9. The knitting instructor said, 
“Today we shall learn to (purl, 
pearl).” 

“Does every oyster pro- 
duce a (purl, pearl)?” asked one 
of the interested tourists. 

11. We should never (waste, 
Waist) necessary materials. 

12. Her sister bought a pretty 
blue (waste, waist). 

13. The (altar, alter) was dec- 
orated with beautiful flowers. 

14. It is too late to (altar, al- 
ter) our plans. 

15. She wore a hat with a 
(vale, veil). 

16. Violets grew in the (vale, 
veil). 

17. Many a shipwrecked per- 
son owes his life toa (flair, flare) 
sent up from a lifeboat. 

18. The dresses she makes indi- 
cate that she has a (flair, flare) 
for smart designing. 


19. They will occupy the 
(suite, sweet) of rooms on the 
third floor of the hotel. 

20. The (suite, sweet) odor of 
honeysuckle was overpowering. 

21. Will this variety of apple 
tree (bear, bare) fruit in the 
summer or autumn? 

22. Old Mother Hubbard's 
cupboard was (bear, bare). 


Il. Fill each blank with the cor- 
rect homonym. 
1. mean, mien 


a. | manner, appear- 
ance 
b. _-: «signify, denote 
2. sole, soul 
a .......:. immortal part 
of man 
b. _.....: underside of the 
foot 
3. break, brake 
a. : destroy, crack 
b. : device to check 


the motion of a wheel 
4. sew, sow 


a. _.: to work with a 

needle and thread 

a : to scatter seed 
5. pray, prey 

a. _...:. animal seized by 

a wild ‘beast for food 

i: cccmeidiasis : to speak to God 
6. hart, heart 

a, 1 a chest organ 

b. - : male deer 
7. great, grate 

a. : important 

b. : framework of 


iron to hold burning fuel 
8. wear, ware 

a. : have on 

b. : merchandise 





As 


— 





~™\_Did you know that about 
— 15,000,000 cubic feet 
of water goes over 


Niagara Falls each minute? 
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occur in three’s? 





Did you know that 


homonyms sometimes 











9. creek, creak 


a. _.....: a sharp, grating 
noise 
b. _.....: a small stream 
of water 
10. sight, site 
a. : plot of land suit- 
able for building 
b. _.....: act of seeing 
11. wrote, rote 
a. _...: past tense of the 
verb write 
b. ....: repetition of 


words in order to learn them 
12. rite, right 


ee e 
b, _.........: form of religious 
ceremony 


Ill. List other homonyms in your 
notebook as you notice them in 
your reading. 


IV. If the statement is true, write 
T after it; if it is false, write F. 

1. Homonyms are words hav- 
ing the same pronunciation. 

2. Homonyms always 
with the same letter. 

3. Every word in our language 
has a homonym. 

4. Homonyms always have dif- 
ferent meanings. 

§. The prefix of the word 
homonym means same. 

6. Homonyms occur only in 
pairs. 


begin 


(For key, see page 65) 


Geography Facts to Know 


MARY E. LOCKARD 
Teacher, Public School, Prim, Arkansas 


I. In what state is each of the fol- 
lowing natural features? 
1. Grand Canyon 
. Puget Sound 
. Great Salt Lake 
. Mammoth Cave 
. Niagara Falls 
. Everglades 
. Green Mountains 
. Golden Gate 
9. Crater Lake 
10. Yellowstone National Park 
11. Black Hills 
12. Carlsbad Caverns 


oN NAM HY N 


Il. Identify these cities. 

1. Mile-High City 

2. Twin Cities 

3. Steel City 

4. Automobile City 

§. Southernmost city in the 
United States. 


. Largest railroad center 

. Greatest canning center 

. Gateway City to the South 
9. Greatest playground city 
10. Flower City 

11. Quaker City 

12. Greatest cotton market 
13. Hub of the Universe 


oN A 


III. What river forms all or part 
of the boundary between the fol- 
lowing states? 

1. Virginia and Maryland 
. Washington and Oregon 
. California and Arizona 
- Ohio and West Virginia 
. Nebraska and Iowa 
- South Carolina and Georgia 
. Oklahoma and Texas 
- Missouri and Illinois 

9. Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire (For key, see page 65) 
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My, there is thicker ice 


than in the Arctic? 


in the Antarctic 








Climate—Oceans and Winds 


ALICE COOK FULLER 
Formerly, Superintendent of Schools, Larimer County, Colorado 


Choose the ending which best 
completes each sentence. 

1. Ice forms in the Arctic 
Ocean, often to a depth of many 
feet, and great pieces called floes 
are broken off by the action of 
wind and waves; these ice floes 
drift down into the Atlantic 
Ocean in greater numbers than 
into the Pacific Ocean because 

a. the Pacific is so much 
larger than the Atlantic. 

b. a branch of the equatorial 
current of the Pacific, which 
swings eastward to Alaska, 
melts the floes before they 
have traveled far south. 

c. Bering Strait is too nar- 
row to let many of them 
through into the Pacific. 

2. At great depths ocean water 
is very cold, even in the region 
of the equator; this is because 

a. cold water, being denser 
than warm water, is carried 
below the surface water by 
currents moving from polar 
regions toward the equator. 
b. the warm surface water 
pushes the cold water down. 
c. the water at the bottom 
of the ocean never moves. 

3. Many parts of the world, 
which otherwise might. be cold, 
are warmed by 

a. ocean currents, from the 
equatorial regions, flowing 
past their shores. 

b. winds blowing from the 
far north. 

c. winds from the equator, 
blowing for thousands of 
miles across the ocean. 


4. Scientists study the deep 
ocean floors, which are sometimes 
six miles below the surface, by 
sending 

a. men down in diving suits 
to learn everything they can 
about it. 

b. special apparatus down— 
nets, hooks, bottles, and so 
on—to bring up animal life 
from the floor of the sea. 
c. men down in submarines 
to bring up the floor mud so 
that it may be analyzed. 

5. Ocean waters are salt be- 
cause 

a. the sea sucks up salt from 
the center of the earth. 

b. the sea has to be salt in 
order to float ships. 

c. the salt in the earth, dis- 
solved by rain, melting 
snow, and the action of 
streams, is carried by rivers 


to the sea, where much of. 


the water evaporates, leaving 
the salt in the ocean. 

6. A continental shelf is 
a. the comparatively shallow 
sea bottom or submarine 
plain, of variable width, 
which borders a continent 
for miles along the coast. 
b. a barrier reef. 
c. an atoll. 

7. Saying that a country has 

an oceanic climate means that 

a. it lies between two oceans. 
b. it gets both moisture and 
‘warmth from the heat that 
is stored in some large body 
of water. 
c. it has an ocean port. 


8. Extreme seasonal changes do 
not occur near the oceans, as 
they do inland, because 

a. the water stores up heat 
which it gives off when less 
heat is received from the sun. 
b. icebergs in the ocean cool 
the water. 

c. land absorbs more heat 
than water absorbs. 


Terms Used 


9. A country where the pre- 
vailing winds have lost their 
moisture while blowing over great 
dry spaces, or have parted with 
their moisture while crossing high 
mountains, is said to have 

a. an inland climate. 
b. a continental climate. 
c. a desert climate. 

(For key, see page 65) 


in Electricity 


HELEN CROSS FORD 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Public School, Middle River, Maryland 


Match the definitions in the num- 
bered list with the correct terms 
in the lettered list. 

1. the most elementary charge 
of negative electricity 

2. a piece of soft iron magnet- 
ized by an electric current in a 
wire coiled around the iron 

3. a device to store electricity 

4. a substance which transmits 
electricity 

5. the complete path of the 
electric current 

6. a part of an electric cir- 
cuit that will melt, and break 
the circuit if the current gets 
dangerously loaded 

7. the unit of measurement for 
the strength of an electric current 

8. a unit for measuring power 

9. the standard unit of electro- 
motive force 

10. an instrument that meas- 


* ures electromotive force 


11. potential difference in elec- 
tric currents expressed in volts 

12. an invisible force that pro- 
duces light, heat, power, and at- 
traction 

13. a device to increase or de- 
crease the voltage of a current 


14. an instrument for deter- 
mining the presence, strength, 
and direction of an electric cur- 
rent 

15. a group of two or more 
cells connected to produce an 
electric current 

16. a substance which will not 
conduct electricity 

17. electricity 
magnets 

18. a central station or a build- 
ing in which mechanical energy 
is generated 

19. a device used for making, 
breaking, or changing the con- 
nections in an electric circuit 

20. a person skilled in the sci- 
ence or, practice of electricity 


developed by 


a. electron 1. voltage 
b. conductor m. ampere 
c. powerhouse n. battery 
d. electricity Oo. watt 

e. electromagnet _p. circuit 
f. voltmeter q. switch 
g. electrician r. fuse 

h. condenser s. volt 

i. transformer t. magneto- 
j. galvanometer electricity 
k. insulator u. molecule 


(For key, see page 65) 





its own weight? 





Did you know that 
an electromagnet 


can lift many times 
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Helping the Menseader 


MYRTLE MANN GILLETT 


Supervisor of Special Education, Public Schools, 
Philadel phia, Pennsylvania 


T HE Army’s discovery of illit- 
eracy among American sol- 
diers was no surprise to teachers 
and psychologists. They have 
known all along that some chil- 
dren who have had average edu- 
cational opportunities cannot read 
by the time they reach high 
school. They know that through- 
out the grades there are children 
who have never learned to read 
at all—children not backward 
enough to be considered as candi- 


dates for special classes, but nor- . 


mal girls and boys who will grow 
up to be good citizens, good 
neighbors, and good providers 
for their families. 

Everyone expects mentally re- 
tarded children to find reading 
difficult, but such children very 
often learn to read the words they 
understand and use every day. It 
is natural to expect that children 
who appear to have average intel- 
ligence will learn to read prompt- 
ly and easily. When they do not 
learn to read at all we know there 
is something seriously wrong, and 
we begin to cast about for a pos- 
sible reason. 

The teacher who discovers, 
through objective tests, that a 
nonreader among her pupils has a 
higher intelligence quotient than 
some fluent readers is naturally 
puzzled. Frequently she con- 
cludes that the child does not 
try—is indifferent—or that he is 
careless and fails to concentrate. 
The principal and the social 
worker, upon being consulted, 
may blame the child’s environ- 
ment, his home training, or his 
poor economic background, with- 
out taking into account that 
many children similarly handi- 
capped do learn to read. It may 
not occur to anyone that faulty 
vision could -be to blame, partic- 
ularly if the child gives no special 
indication that his sight is poor. 

When a pupil is a nonreader 
long after he has reached the age 
at which it is reasonable to ex- 


[ 20] 


pect him to be able to read, the 
teacher should consider whether 
his command of oral language in- 
dicates that he is ready for read- 
ing. If he has had many everyday 
experiences, and if he uses lan- 
guage as a medium for recounting 
those experiences and expressing 
his thoughts, then, in order to 
read, he merely has to utilize, in 
a new form, the language with 
which he is already familiar. (Ele- 
mentary reading is essentially the 
identification of the printed sym- 
bols which stand for units of lan- 
guage.) ‘To be sure, he may not 
have had much experience in 
looking for visual details as small 
and as complex as letters and 
words, but when he understands 
what is expected of him, he 
should not find it difficult. If he 
does not make this transition eas- 
ily, it is reasonable to conclude 
that his vision is to blame. Abil- 
ity to identify printed words cer- 
tainly presupposes the ability to 
see them distinctly. 


Like every other human fac-_ 


ulty, the ability to see is not easily 
measured by the individual him- 
self. His two eyes are the only 
ones he has ever had, and, unless 
he has worn glasses or has been 
subjected to adequate tests, he 
cannot determine just how well 
he does see. It is therefore absurd 
to ask a child (as parents and 
teachers sometimes do) whether 
he can see well. It is equally ab- 
surd to assume that he does see 
well because, so far as we have 
noticed, he is not at a disadvan- 
tage in meeting everyday situa- 
tions. 

Neither can routine school ex- 
aminations be relied upon exclu- 
sively to screen out all possibility 
of eye defects. As a rule, they 
are intended to discover no more 
than nearsightedness and differ- 
ence between the two eyes. So 
the fact that faulty vision is not 
reported as a result of a routine 
eye examination does not always 
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mean that a more thorough ex- 
amination is unnecessary. 

Of 2,500 nonreaders examined 
by the writer only about 8 per 
cent wore glasses. Among five 
hundred of those whose school 
records showed no eye defects, 80 
per cent were later given glasses 
by ophthalmologists. Five per 
cent were told that glasses would 
not help. The remaining pupils 
were told to come for another 
examination, and some of them 
were then given glasses. 

Glasses will not correct all de- 
fects, even those which can be 
measured by optical instruments. 
But when a child who cannot 
read is mot wearing glasses, a 
teacher should see to it that the 


parents find out what can be done 
for the child’s vision, no matter 
what the school record is for the 
routine examination. Further- 
more, the report should be made 
in language that is clear to the 
layman rather than in technical 
or general ter1’>. If the first re- 
port does not r_veal a visual diffi- 
culty, a recheck should be sought. 
We cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that it is not necessarily lack 
of intelligence which produces the 
nonreader—but that faulty vision 
may very likely be to blame. No 
school has completely fulfilled its 
responsibility to a nonreader until 
everything possible has been done 
to discover and correct any eye 
defects that he may have. 


Meeting Handicaps 


ALICE HIRSH 


Formerly, Director, School for Special Training, 
New Rochelle, New York 


HE out-of-the-ordinary child 

has done much for general 
education. When teachers start- 
ed saying, “I can’t do justice to 
my group if I give this child the 
attention he requires,” then spe- 
cial classes for the handicapped 
were formed. When teachers be- 
gan to report, “I don’t know 
what to do with this child—he 
learns too fast, and absorbs too 
much, for the grade he is in!” 
then classes for gifted children 
were created. All this has led to 
a closer study of average children 
and to the improvement of meth- 
ods used in their education. Some 
account of my experience with 
the handicapped may be helpful 
to other teachers who are faced 
with similar problems. 

Working with handicapped 
children brings a teacher into a 
very close relationship with her 
pupils. The handicapped child— 
as much as the average child, and 
probably more—needs to feel the 
interest and helpful spirit of the 
teacher, who will do well to re- 
member that respect, confidence, 
and affection are more easily re- 
tained than regained. 


It is vital that a teacher know 
the home environment of any 
child, but this is particularly true 
of one who is handicapped. The 
attitude of parents is of great 
importance. Some mothers and 
fathers say of a child’s disability, 
“Oh, he will outgrow it.” This 
may or may not be true. The 
teacher should try to have every- 
thing possible done to correct the 
disability. Until it is corrected 
(or if it is uncorrectable), the 
teacher must help the child find 
ways of adjusting himself to it. 


LANGUAGE EXPERIENCES 


Mentally or physically retarded 
children, and frequently those 
who are otherwise normal, may 
be slow in learning to speak. Be- 
low are some incidents which 
illustrate how improvement in 
speech may come about. 

Seven-year-old Sally, although 
intelligent, had learned but a few 
sounds and very few words. She 
gained in speech through naming 
the pictures in a book that she 
had made, but her greatest gain 
came through playing teacher to 
a younger girl who also had an 
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inferior mentality. Sally worked 
to teach this child a little lullaby 
containing repetitions of “Bye- 
oh, Baby, Bye.” The younger 
child never mastered the song, 
but Sally sang the correct air, and 
enunciated the words clearly. 
Steve was another seven-year- 
old no-speech child. He seemed 
to be intelligent, and yet for some 
time speech lessons brought no 
results, At last one day he joined 
in “Old Black Joe.” His voice 
would drop out at times; then 
come in again on simple or fa- 
miliar phrases. From that as a 
starting point, speech lessons 
commenced to bear fruit. The 
boy began to talk, using words 
that, apparently, he had not heard 
since his environment had sud- 
denly changed, two years before. 
In speech teaching, simple lip 
reading is helpful. One child re- 
peats, without audible sound, a 
Mother Goose rhyme; the other 
children interpret it. Children 
invariably read lips promptly and 
correctly, though adults who are 
present may fail to do so. 
Although ability to spell is of 
little value to lower-grade sub- 
normal children, it pleases them 
to know how to spell their names. 
We used spelling as relaxation, 
with singing exercises. Practi- 
cally every first name can be 
fitted to some note sequence. The 
following are examples. 


do re mi fa sol fa mi re do 


BLEiEazsAS ET 


do mi sol do sol mi do 
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HANDWORK AND GAMES 


Even a young child will sense 
purpose or the lack of it in a task. 
What he does should always be 
put to some use. A little girl was 
asked at home, “What did you do 
in school today?” She replied, 
“Oh, we strung beads, and then 
we unstrung them.” She was con- 
scious of the futility of what she 
had been doing. 

Children who are doing knit- 
ting often drop a stitch acciden- 
tally. To keep this from spoiling 
the work, every tenth or twelfth 
row may be bound off, and the 
needle again inserted. The ridge 
thus made is scarcely noticed. 


As soon as pupils can use a saw 
safely, they may be encouraged 
to make things of wood. They 
will find it possible to saw straight 
if two strips of cigar-box wood 
are tacked lightly on each side of 
the place to be sawed, thus mak- 
ing a “fence” within which the 
saw must stay. The strips may 
be close, or give leeway for un- 
steady hands. 

Any girl or boy enjoys picture- 


matching games. One of a group 


of related pictures—dogs, for 
example—is pasted on the inner 
base of a cardboard box. The 
sides of the box are cut down to 
about one half inch. The other 
pictures are pasted on flat sheets 
of cardboard which will fit into 
the “frame’’ made by the sides of 
the box. The same procedure is 
followed in preparing sets of pic- 
tures of other animals—horses, 
cats, and so on. To play the 
game, each child has one “frame,” 
and the other pictures are put in 
a pile from which the children 
pick them up in turn. 

Children seriously handicapped 
in sight enjoy word games which 
can be played with children who 
have good vision. Cards should 
be printed in ink and in Braille, 
for all to use. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


In general, social adjustment 
comes through shared experiences 
in varied situations, such as par- 
ties, games, and excursions—not 
only with equals but with chil- 
dren who are mentally and phys- 
ically superior or inferior. 

“Parties” should involve prepa- 
rations in which all the children 
share. Give the room a party 
atmosphere by rearranging tables 
and chairs, and setting the tables, 
using doilies which the children 
have cut and decorated for the 
occasion. Serve small cups or 
glasses of a simple but pleasant 
beverage, together with crackers, 
cookies, or pieces of apple. 

Although the child who is 
handicapped physically or men- 
tally needs more individual atten- 
tion than a normal child, he 
should also have group work inso- 
far as he is able to adapt himself 
to it. Life requires co-operation 
from us all. 


Malnourished Children 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Associate in Elementary Education, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


OULD you believe it possi- 

ble that 30 per cent of a 

class may suffer from malnutri- 

tion? Perhaps this is not the case 

in your school, but health officials 

have found as high a percentage 
as that in some communities. 

Look about your classroom and 
consider each pupil. Observe that 
nervous, restless child; that tall, 
“lazy,” fast-growing boy; that 
thin little girl; that pale, apathet- 
ic lad who is always sitting down 
during playtime; that group of 
pupils who show undue fatigue 
toward the end of the day. One 
or all of them may be suffering 
from malnutrition. 

There are many different rea- 
sons for malnutrition. The first 
one that comes to mind is pov- 
erty. But, although it is true that 
some families are living at an in- 
come level which literally pre- 
cludes an adequate food budget, 
even in these cases the family diet 
can usually be improved without 
any greater expenditure. Cost of 
food is by no means the major 
cause of malnutrition. 

The major cause is poorly bal- 
anced, inadequate meals. Many 
mothers do not realize the im- 
portance to the daily diet of 
“protective” foods, rich in miner- 
als and vitamins, especially milk, 
fruits, and vegetables. 

This is not the whole story of 
course. That there should be a 
sufficient amount of food is 
equally necessary. Sherman, in 
Food and Health, states that a 
boy of ten needs 2,100 to 2,700 
calories of food daily, while a boy 
of fifteen needs 2,700 to 4,000. It 
is unfortunately true that many 
children do not get enough to eat. 

Diagnosis of malnutrition, and 
appreciation of the need for prop- 
er food and proper eating habits, 
is an important first step, but it 
must be followed ‘by serious at- 
tempts at correction. 

The next step is to establish 
contact with the home. Confer- 
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ences and specific help, if offered 
in a friendly manner, will not be 
resented by the average parent, 
and will often be welcomed. 

Cooking at school, and espe- 
cially preparation of the noon 
meal, with plenty of time to eat 
it, is often beneficial to a poorly 
nourished child. Discussion of 
what makes a good breakfast, and 
checks on the breakfasts actually 
eaten by children, are likely to 
have happy results. All sorts 
of visual aids, such as pictures, 
charts, and tables of calories, can 
be used to enliven discussion. Of 
course the undernourished child 
must not be singled out for 
special notice; this type of work 
should be carried on by the whole 
class. 

Instruction in selecting food 
and in balancing the daily ration, 
while important for all, is partic- 
ularly necessary for those chil- 
dren who are poorly nourished. 
A talk on nutrition, by the school 
nurse or a social worker, makes 
a deep impression on even the 
youngest pupils, especially if it 
is followed by class discussion. 
Interest in the three important 
food groups—proteins, fats, and 
carbohydrates—and in minerals 
and the ever fascinating vitamins 
is easily aroused among children 
beyond the primary level. 

In studying any case of malnu- 
trition, the whole picture of a 
child’s life must be considered, as 
well as his diet. Lack of sleep 
and rest, and of play and exercise 
in the fresh air, overwork, the 
excitement: of undue attendance 
at movies, even tension at home, 
may all be contributing factors 
in malnutrition. 

A teacher who is conscious of 
the problem of malnutrition and 
tries tg correct it, is taking ad- 
vantage of an educational op- 
portunity which will benefit not 
only the community but the na- 
tion. Every school is in a strategic 
position to perform this service. 
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A CHECK LIST ON SAFETY—I 


RAYMOND H. OSTRANDER 
Principal, Herkimer High School, Herkimer, New York 
with 
THEO ROSSNEY 
Teacher, Fourth Grade; Caledonia High School, Caledonia, New York 


LTHOUGH safety education 
A was long ago introduced in- 
to our schools, and many articles 
have been written on the subject, 
there has been a lack of specific, 
detailed material on topics in this 
field for use in the grades. While 
I was Supervising Principal of the 
High School at Caledonia, New 
York, in charge of elementary as 
well as high-school departments, 
a faculty committee prepared a 
check list for our own use, and 
it was very helpful. 

This list makes no pretension 
to being complete in content or 
ideal in arrangement. It is of- 
fered in the hope that it may be 
of assistance to other teachers who 
are trying to carry out a program 
of safety education that will be 
adequate and worth while. 

The principles of safety pre- 
sented here need to be taught 
every year, and in many cases 
they should be emphasized fre- 
quently during the year. Certain 
types of accidents are more com- 
mon at one season than at anoth- 
er, and these have been grouped 
under seasonal heads. Any that 
might occur in more than one 
season should be stressed often. 

The authors are indebted to 
Miss Florence C. O'Neill, Health 
Teaching Supervisor, State De- 
partment of Education, Albany, 
New York, and to members of 
the Caledonia High School fac- 
ulty, for helpful suggestions. 


AT SCHOOL 


A. In the schoolroom. 

1. Keep all four legs of chairs on 
the floor. 

2. Carry chairs in front of you. 

3. Never pull a chair out from 
under anyone. 

4. Do not push a chair against 
another person. 

§. Keep arms and fingers off 
cracks in lift-top desks. 

6. Keep water, chalk, crayons, 
pencils, and paste off the floors 
so that they will not cause any- 
one to slip and fall. 

7. Keep toys picked up. 

8. Walk while indoors, except 
during running games. 

9. Walk a safe distance away 
from doors that open into the 
room. 

10. Keep feet under desks. 

11. Be careful not to pinch fin- 
gers in doors. 

12. Lay pencils, pens, scissors, 
and rulers down when not in use. 
13. Keep pencils, pens, and other 
objects out of your mouth, 


14. In handing pointed objects 
to others, hold the pointed end 
yourself, 

15. Keep doors of filing cases and 
cupboards closed. 

16. Ask a taller person to help 
you reach a high shelf, or use a 
stepladder for that purpose. 


-17. Know and follow the rules 


for fire drills and air-raid drills. 
B. In the hall. 

1. At the drinking fountain, 
stand in line, leaving a space be- 
tween you and the person ahead 
of you. 

2. Never push anyone’s head 
down on the fountain. 

3. When walking in the hall, 
keep to the right. (Keep near 
center to avoid being hit by doors 
and by persons turning corners.) 
4. Walk, do not run, in halls. 

§. Walk, do not run, up and 
down stairs. Keep to the right. 
Hold on to the railing. 

6. Watch where you are going. 
7. Remember that floors are slip- 
pery when wet. 

C. In the gymnasium. f 

1. Bleachers are to sit on only. 
Do not run up, down, or under 
them. 

2. Play in gymnasium only when 
supervised. 

3. Keep off the gym floor when 
other groups are using it. 

4. Keep out of the players’ way. 
D. In the lavatory. 

Keep water turned off. 
Remember: hot water burns. 
. Help keep the floors dry. 

Put towels in containers. 

. Do not climb on bars or doors. 
. Watch out for swinging doors. 
. In the cafeteria. 

. Carry trays carefully. Watch 
out for others carrying trays. 

2. Push chairs under tables to 
prevent anyone from tripping. 
3. Keep food off the floor. 

4. Be careful of very hot food. 
§. Take small bites. 

F. On the school grounds. 

1. Do not leave grounds without 
permission. 

2. Play with children in your 
own age group. 


Primary ayy 


3. Stop; look; then walk across 

school driveway. 

4. Keep nails, sharp sticks, and 

stones picked up. 

§. Stay beyond the white lines 

around playground apparatus. 

6. Be careful in using swings. 

a) Don’t swing too high. 

b) Don’t jump from swings. 

c) Keep swings straight. 

d) Keep seated in swings. 
7. Be careful in using teeters. 

a) Don’t jerk on teeters. 

b) Don’t stand on teeters. 

c) Use handle bar. 

d) Tell when you are ready to 
get off. 

8. Be careful when using slide. 
a) Go down slide sitting up. 
b) Wait for the person ahead 

to go down before you start. 
c) Don’t look over the side. 
d) Don’t climb on poles. 

9. Keep away from rings and 

bars when they are in use. 

10. Avoid quarrels and fights. 

11. Keep on bleachers in back of 

the screen when watching a game. 


ON STREETS 
AND HIGHWAYS 


A. Busses and automobiles. 

1. Do not rush into the street 
to get on a bus. Take care when 
boarding a bus. Do not push. 

2. Never talk to driver while bus 
is moving. Avoid noise. 

3. Sit quietly in seats. 

4. Keep head and arms inside. 

§. Wait for bus or automobile to 
come to a complete stop before 
getting up to leave. 

6. Wait until bus or car has gone 
by before crossing road or street. 
7. In a parked car, have a win- 
dow open if the motor is on. 

B. Traffic. 

1. Stop, look, and listen when 
crossing the street. 

2. If your ball goes into the street 
or road, make sure no cars are 
coming, from either direction, 
before going after it. 

3. If there is no sidewalk or foot- 
path, walk on the left side of the 
road. Carry a light or a white 
handkerchief at night. 


This check list calls attention to important safety 


measures. 


Teachers, parents, and pupils should 


share the responsibility for avoiding accidents. 
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4. Take off roller skates befa 
crossing the street. 

§. Obey traffic rules. 

6. Cross streets at crosswalks. 
7. Do not walk or run out fron 
behind parked cars. 

8. Watch for and heed such sign) 
as Caution, Danger, Stop. 

9. Make use of the safety zone. 
C. Railroads. 

1. Look both ways before cros 
ing any tracks. 

2. Never walk along tracks. 

3. Never play near tracks. Neve 
put pennies or stones on tracks, 
4. Never play in freight cars. 
D. Riding a bicycle. 

1. Keep on the right side, nex 
the curb on a street and near th 
shoulder on a road. 

2. Observe traffic signals. 

3. Do not give anyone a ride « 
the handle bars or crossbar. 

4. Do not race or do stunt riding 
§. Pass parked cars only whe 
you can see-ahead. 

6. Do not ride in heavy traffic, 
7. Have bicycle equipped with 
reflector, lamp, horn, and brake: 
8. Signal before making a turn. 
9. Do not hold onto the back ¢ 
trucks or cars. 

10. Do not follow trucks closel; 
11. Do not ride on the sidewalk 


IN THE AUTUMN 


A. Hunting season. 

1. Watch out for hunters in t 
fields and woods. 

2. Never touch a gun until yo 
have learned how to handle one. 
B. Raking and burning leaves. 
1. Do not cover yourself or aq 
other child with leaves by ¢ 
roadside. 

2. Keep the teeth of a ral 
turned down. 

3. Remember: young childm 
must always have an older pers 
with them when building a fir 
4. Do not put stones or chestnu 
in a fire. 

5. Never start a fire near § 
building or near dead grass. 
6. Never leave a fire unattendet 
7. Put out a fire with sand 
water. 

8. Never build a fire outdoors 
a windy day. 

C. Games and fun. 

1. Play football only with chi 
dren your own size. 

2. Have fun at Halloween } 
avoid pranks and thoughtless 2 
that might cause injuries. 


EpiTortaL Note: Other aspects of 
Safety Program will be presented i 
later issue—Safety at Home; Safety 
Winter, Spring, and Summer; Safety 
the Country and in the City. 
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Hard-working committees weighed pounds and pounds of wastepaper. 


PAPER SALVAGE 


GRACE BRUCKNER 
Librarian, Meeker Junior High School, Greeley, Colorado 


APER runs the world,” de- 
P clares one writer in a maga- 
zine article on salvage. In the 
present war, we are using 700,000 
items made of paper or packed in 
paper. Paper safeguards food and 
first-aid supplies, as well as am- 
munition, being delivered to bat- 
tle areas. In addition there are 
the innumerable civilian demands 
with which we are all familiar. 

Whether we are at war or at 
peace, it is always possible to sell 
old paper. In our school we had 
an old-paper campaign annually 
for five years, and a satisfactory 
amount of money was made each 
year. Such a campaign serves the 
community by clearing it of its 
stacks of useless old paper, and it 
serves the nation by salvaging a 
much-needed war material. Fur- 
thermore, collecting scrap paper 
keeps children busy doing some- 
thing useful. 

To be successful, a campaign 
for collecting old papers, books, 
and magazines must be carefully 
planned. If you only half plan 
the campaign, you may end by 
burning the old papers at the city 
dump; unorganized, efforts have 
been known to end thus. Well- 
planned campaigns have earned 
gratifying sums for the schools 
that conducted them. Don’t let 
anyone discourage you about the 
marketing of scrap paper. Find 
out for yourself just what the op- 
portunities are. 

Before you start, be sure that 
those in authority in your school 
approve of the campaign, and 
that your fellow teachers are will- 


ing to co-operate; be sure you 
have a market for all the paper 
collected; and be sure to arrange 
for transportation to that market. 
Plan for a place in which to store 
the paper as it is brought in. 
(The school custodian must sanc- 
tion your choice because of the 
fire hazards.) Platform scales for 
weighing the paper are essential; 
perhaps they can be borrowed 
from a local produce dealer. 

Organize the campaign for a 
certain length of time. Make the 
collection of scrap paper a contest 
among home rooms, grades, or in- 
dividuals. Let the pupils decide, 
after carefully thinking it out, 
which type of contest seems best 
fitted to attain the desired goal. 
We have used all three schemes, 
and each has merit. 

Last year War Stamps were 
offered as prizes to the three pu- 
pils who brought the most paper, 
measured by weight. Five dol- 
lars’ worth of stamps went to the 
first-prize winner; three dollars’ 
worth to the second-prize win- 
ner; and two dollars’ worth to 
the third-prize winner. 

Plan definite dates for collec- 
tions and collect old newspapers 
in one period of time and old 
magazines and books in another. 
It is usually more satisfactory to 
confine the campaign to these 
items, although clean cardboard, 
flattened and tied in bundles, 
may be included. The dates you 
select should take into consider- 
ation other school events and the 
Weather Man’s _intentions—if 
you have any way to determine 


what they are. Paper has to be 
dry; so do not plan your contest 
when weather is likely, or almost 
sure, to be inclement. Avoid, also, 
months that are already crowded 
with events and activities, In 
our school we find that October 
is the best month. 

When all the preliminary plans 
have been made and approved, 
enlist the help of everyone in the 
school. If all pupils participate 
it is much more fun. You might 
launch your publicity by posting 
campaign notices in conspicuous 
places. These notices should an- 
nounce collection dates, give rules 
to follow, set forth a goal, and 
present a challenge that will get 
the children started. [See box 
on this page. ] 

The importance of tying bun- 
dles correctly and securely can- 
not be too strongly emphasized. 
Much time is frequently wasted 
in the retying of bundles, and pa- 
per that is not tied up has to be 
sold at a cheaper rate. Some mar- 
kets require that the cloth covers 
be removed from books before 
they are weighed. Committees of 
responsible children can weigh the 
bundles which are brought in and 
keep a record of the number of 


pounds collected by each child or 
by each group officially entered 
in the contest. 

Keep interest in the campaign 
going by issuing news bulletins 
from time to time. Items in the 
daily and weekly papers will help 
te keep townsfolk informed. Soon 
they will begin telephoning that 
you may have all their old maga- 
zines and old paper. Government 
news releases contain information 
about why and how much scrap 
paper is needed and about ways in 
which it is used in wartime. Pu- 
pils can prepare talks and make 
posters to publicize these facts. 

A paper-salvage campaign will 
give opportunity to all pupils to 
co-operate with, and participate 
in, a school-wide, city-wide activ- 
ity. Homes will be cleared of 
waste paper, which should please 
the fire department. The chil- 
dren will be contributing to the 
war effort in a real and vital way. 
And your school will have some 
money to spend. You may want 
to use the money for new books 
or stage furniture; or, if you wish 
to serve your community direct- 
ly, you can give your profit to 
the Community Chest, the Red 
Cross, or any other charity. 





October 1—October 15 
October ‘16—October 31 





FUN AHEAD! 


Meeker School’s Paper Salvage Drive 
COLLECT NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS 
DATES 


RULES 
NEWSPAPERS All paper must be clean and dry. Fold 


flat and tie—two ways—in bundles 
not too heavy to carry. Paper not 
tied properly will go as unclaimed. 


Tie magazines in bundles 18 inches 
high. Use heavy cord and tie firmly, 


covers from books. 


MAGAZINES 
AND BOOKS 

two ways. 

with magazines. 
KEEP TRACK 


Mark every bundle with the name of 
the group (or individual) who col- 
lected it. 


GOAL 
Enough old paper to supply blueprints for a battleship! 
NOW! LET’S GO! 


Get out your little red wagon; contact every single home! 
Take your bundles of paper to the school basement. 
Have fun helping Uncle Sam win the war against waste. 


Old Newspapers 
Old Magazines and Books 


Do not tie newspapers in 
Remove the outside 


Keep a duplicate record. 








Announcements on this order were put up by the publicity committee. 
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Vincent van Gogh’s 
“CORNFIELDS IN PROVENCE” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Have you ever been on a farm when 
harvesttime was near? Perhaps you had 
that experience during your summer va- 
cation. There is no more beautiful sight 
than a field of wheat transformed by a 
breeze into a sea of golden waves. 

You know how anxiously farmers watch 
the ripening grain and study the weather 
forecasts, and how relieved they are when 


the reaping is finished and the grain is 
safely stored away. 

In the United States we are used to large 
fields, which in the Middle West stretch 
even to the horizon. In Europe, fields are 
much smaller; and yet the Frenchman, 
for example, who has sown grain, is just 
as anxious as an American farmer to have 
his crop a success. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


What a beautiful sun-drenched farm 
lies before us! How brilliantly the colors 
blaze on the canvas! At what time of day 
do colors look so bright? 

In the field nearest us wheat is growing. 
The stalks vibrate in the sunshine and air. 
They seem to surge up from the earth. In 
European countries corn is a general name 
for grain. This explains the title of the 
picture. It was painted near the town of 
Arles in Provence, an old province of 
southeastern France. 

The artist has used mostly thick, un- 
even lines of paint. Behind the wheat 
field, we see rugged brush strokes forming 
a rough fence. The vigorous brushwork 
looks fresh and vital. 

By means of a palette knife, van Gogh 
often spread paint on his canvas in thick 
slabs; sometimes he squeezed it out of the 
tubes in bright juicy streaks. He didn’t 
try to make colors blend into one another, 
as many artists had done. 

However, not all parts of this picture 
are rugged; some appear almost smooth. 
There is an interesting contrast between 
the foreground and the faraway fields. 
How pleasing the touch of dark green 
foliage in the foreground is among the 
light bright colors in the rest of the pic- 
ture! 

Look carefully for van Gogh’s signa- 
ture. It is at the left, in the midst of the 


wheat. He always signed his pictures with 


his first name, Vincent. 

The fields make an attractive pattern. 
How many can you count? Sometimes 
this picture is called “Vegetable Gardens.” 
Do you see any vegetables? In which 


field may they be growing? How can you 
tell where one field ends and another be- 
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gins? Sometimes there is no fence or 
hedge, just a slight change of colors. 

Find a green field. Find others that are 
greenish yellow, lemon yellow, mustard 
yellow, brownish gold, and yellow with 
hints of orange. Van Gogh piled yellow 
on yellow in order to make us feel, just as 
he did, the hot summer sunshine flooding 
the fields. 

How many persons are in the picture? 
Do you see someone pitching hay off a 
cart? Is anyone sliding down the haystack 
or climbing the ladder? Where do you see 
a cart that someone is driving? People do 
not seem to be very important in this pic- 
ture. Why not? 

Are all the farm buildings alike in shape 
and in color? The orange-tiled roofs 
shimmer in the sun. The white walls 
gleam in the midst of the yellows and the 
greens. We know that this French farm 
must have been painted by an artist with 
a fiery soul, and not by a sedate person. 
Vincent van Gogh pictured what he felt 
as well as what he saw. 

Far away we see a group of buildings 
which is doubtless the town of Arles. 
What else is in the background? Do you 
like the hills?’ Do they seem heavily 
wooded? 

Over fields and hills spreads a brilliant 
canopy of greenish-azure sky. It reminds 
us of certain jewels—aquamarines and 
turquoises. The air seems to vibrate, as 
though stirred by heat waves. Here also 
the paint has not been smoothed out flat. 

Does this picture make you wish that 
some day you could visit southern France? 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
PrivATE COLLECTION 
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THE ARTIST 





It is almost impossible, without using 
the word tragedy, to write about the per- 
sonal history of the Dutch artist Vincent 
van Gogh, who lived from 1853 to 1890. 
His whole career was a series of unhappy 
events, and yet his relationship with 
his younger brother Theo was a happy 
one. Theo’s love and care for Vincent 
were like a gold thread which ran through 
the artist’s life to the very end. 

At the age of sixteen, Vincent went to 
work for a firm of art dealers at The 
Hague, and later he was sent by this com- 
pany to London. As a salesman he was a 
failure. Likewise a brief attempt to teach 
proved unsuccessful. Next he failed as 
an evangelist to the miners of Belgium. 
Much discouraged, he wrote to his broth- 
er, “How can I be of use in the world?” 

At twenty-seven he began to devote his 
whole time to art. He settled in The 
Hague and commenced using oil paints, 
though they were very expensive. As he 
sold no pictures, Theo supported him. 

After a while, Vincent joined Theo in 
Paris, where he met the leading young art- 
ists of the day and saw their new ways of 
painting. From them he learned the 
thrilling use of lighter, brighter color, 
though he retained his own tempestuous 
originality. Soon he felt the urge to get 
away by himself and pour his energy into 
painting. So off he went to sunny Arles 
in southern France. There he painted a 
number of portraits, including his own, 
sunflowers, cafés, houses, near-by farms, 
an odd bridge, and even his bedroom. 
Often he painted an entire large picture 
in a single day. To the people of Arles, 
the uncouth red-haired fellow who paint- 
ed in a frenzy seemed out of his mind. 

In time van Gogh did become insane, so 
that he had to be confined at intervals in 
an asylum. Finally, at the age of thirty- 
seven, he took his own life. 

Today van Gogh’s pictures are much 
admired. Indeed, when the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York had an exhibit 
of ninety-one of them in 1936, they were 
valued at a million dollars. The attend- 
ance of 123,000 broke all records. 


AN ART EXPERIENCE 


Many artists today paint abstract pic- 
tures, which are really designs. They 
combine variously shaped forms and lines 
of beautiful colors into pictorial composi- 
tions and give them names like “Blue 
Theme,” or “Dancing Balls.” 

You might try cutting and pasting an 
abstract picture instead of painting it. If 
you decide on autumn or the farm for a 
theme, cut-paper triangles may make you 
think of trees; oblongs and squares, of 
houses and barns; and circles, of pump- 
kins and the sun. Narrow strips will sug- 
gest fence rails and roads; and semicircles, 
low hills. Lay the shapes on a sheet of col- 
ored paper, and try arranging them in dif- 
ferent ways, finally pasting them in place. 
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MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


More miniatures appear on page 48. For suggestions, turn to page 72. 
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; UR discussion of protection 

O against fire started with 
comments on the situation in 
England, where, it has been stat- 
ed, “everyone is a fire fighter.” 
Battalion Chief Daniel A. Deasy 
of the New York Fire Depart- 
ment, after a visit to Britain, 
called England’s fire brigade its 
“first line of defense.” Graphic 
accounts have been published of 
the work of volunteer fire fight- 
ers in London. 

Our pupils have come to see 
the importance of being well in- 
formed on causes of fires and 
ways of preventing them. They 
‘were led to see that the devel- 
opment of civilian fire-defense 
programs to meet possible emer- 
gency situations requires the co- 
operation of every group and 
every citizen—children as well 
as adults. 

OBJECTIVES 
A. To review common-sense safe- 
ty rules regarding fire, for per- 
sons and households. 
B. To emphasize underlying prin- 
ciples of fire fighting. 
C. To enable children to become 
familiar with emergency fire- 
fighting equipment. 
D. To develop a desire to help re- 
duce the number of fires at a time 
when fire departments have extra 
responsibilities. 
E. To familiarize children with 
the right things to do in case of 
a fire at home 
F. To have children learn to act 
promptly and wisely in behalf of 
anyone who happens to get 


burned. 
STUDY TOPICS 


A. Avoiding fires in the home.— 
The effort to obtain co-operation 
of the school community in elim- 
inating sources of fires in the 
home includes emphasis on per- 





FIGHTING FIRE 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


H. LOUISE COTTRELL 
Consultant in Safety Education, Public Schools, East Orange, New Jersey 


The best time to fight a fire is before it starts, 
but it is also desirable to know how to act if a 
fire breaks out. This unit takes up both aspects. 


sonal habits and better house- 
keeping. 

1. Prepare a bulletin for dis- 
tribution to all school families, 
encouraging everyone to be per- 
sonally careful in relation to fire. 

a) Use and disposal of match- 
es, smoking materials, ashes. 

b) Care in handling electrical 
equipment—never touch if hands 
are wet or if insulation is worn; 
never go away and leave the cur- 
rent on in electrical appliances. 

c) Extreme care with hot fats 
and boiling water. 

d) Keeping handles of pans on 
a stove turned so that there will 
be no danger of their being hit 
and the hot contents spilled. 

e) Avoidance of inflammable 
fluids in cleaning garments. 

2. Prepare a Housekeeping Check 
List. A list including such haz- 
ards as accumulation of waste pa- 
per and rubbish, collection of oily 
rags, and use of gasoline and 
other inflammable fluids in the 
home, may be obtained from the 
American Red Cross. 

3 Encourage children to partici- 
pate in community activities to 
dispose of waste materials and to 
salvage needed materials. 

4. Make drawings to illustrate 
clearing attic and basement of 
unnecessary articles and arrang- 
ing stored materials so that any 
area may be easily reached. 





An accumulation like this invites spontaneous combustion. 
Discuss salvaging usable items and disposing of rubbish. 
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B. Principles of fire fighting. 

1. There are three things which 
make a fire burn—air, heat, and 
something to burn. (Older chil- 
dren may use the terms oxygen, 
kindling point, and combustible 
material. ) 

2. By means of experiments dur- 
ing science periods, children may 
learn that the removal of any one 
of the three essentials will cause 
the fire to go out. 

a) Cut off the oxygen supply, 
that is, smother. Place a glass 
jar over a lighted candle. As the 
oxygen supply becomes exhaust- 
ed, the candle goes out. 

6b) Lower the temperature be- 
low the kindling point of burn- 
ing material. Place a jar of 
burning paraffin in a container 
of cold water. As the contents 
cool, the fire will go out. 

c) Remove burning material. 
In extreme cases, dynamiting 
may be necessary, as at the time 
of the San Francisco earthquake 
fire. In wooded areas, lanes may 
be plowed or cleared of inflam- 
mable material. These are known 
as fire lanes or fireguards. 

3. Groups may learn how to per- 
form experiments for the benefit 
of younger children. 

4. Make a chart to show types of 
fires, as an approach to the sub- 
ject of fire extinguishers and how 
to use them. 
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§. Classify combustible materials. 

a) Wood, paper, cloth, rub- 
bish. 

b) Oils, greases, inflammable 
liquids. 

c) Electrical equipment, ma- 
chinery. 

d) Buses, trucks, private auto- 

mobiles, motorboats. 
6. Through charts, pictures, and 
experiments, demonstrate kind: 
and uses of fire extinguishers 
Emphasize that the same kind o! 
extinguisher cannot be used fo 
every type of fire. 

a) Soda-acid extinguishers wil 
put out wood, paper, and textile 
fires. 

b) Foam-type extinguishers 
may be used on all fires except 
those involving electrical equip- 
ment. 

c) Carbon-dioxide extinguish- 
ers will put out all fires except 
burning wood, paper, or textiles. 

d) Pyrene-type extinguishers, 
which contain a liquid that is 
largely carbon tetrachloride, are 
useful in putting out any kind 
of fire 
7. Appoint a committee to draft 
a Fire Extinguisher Chart.  In- 
formation may be obtained from 
the literature of companies that 
sell extinguishers and from firé- 
insurance companies. 

8. If possible, arrange with the 
local fire department to demon- 
strate the use and care of fire 
extinguishers. 

C. What to do in case of fire. 
1. Keep cool; act promptly. 

2. If you are near a telephone, 
tell the operator the location of 
the fire; otherwise, go or send 
someone to the nearest fire-alarm 
box (if you live in a city) and 
follow printed directions. 

3. Use a fire extinguisher of the 
right type, or use water on a 
small fire of wood, paper, or 
cloth. (Continued on page 66) 
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The handles on these saucepans are safely turned to one 


side. Find pictures of other ways to avoid being burned 
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SAFETY SEATWORK — Fire Drill 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ILO MADDUX 


Principal, Main Street and Leonard Avenue Schools, 
Columbus, Ohio 


and 


KATHLEEN SMITH 


Teacher, First Grade, Ohio Avenue School, 
Columbus, Ohio 


















































When you have fire drill 


in your school | 
To walk down the stairs 

is a good safety rule. 
Listen to your teacher 

so you will know 
What to do and where 


to go. 


Answer Yes or No. 

|. Do you have fire drill 
in your school? ____ 

2. Should you run in a fire 
drill?_ 

3. Does your teacher tell 
you where to go?____ 





Fill each blank correctly. 


When you have ___ __- 
in your school 
To ___ down the stairs 
is a _-_ safety rule. 
_.. to your teacher 
so you will know 
What to ___ and where 
ae 


Do these things. 

Draw a picture of yourself 
coming down the stairs 
at school. 

Draw a boy behind you. 

Draw a fire bell on the 
wall. 

Draw a fireman ringing 
the fire bell. 

Draw a door. 

Draw a girl going out of 
the door. 

Draw your teacher by the 
door. 
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Reading Conferences 


MARIAN K. WHITE 
Teacher, Second Grade, Midway School, San Diego, California 


AST year, at the end of the 

first six weeks of school, I 
invited the parents of my second- 
grade pupils to attend a tea at 
which the children would be the 
hosts, with a reading conference 
to follow. The tea proved to be a 
good idea, as it created a friendly 
atmosphere and provided an op- 
portunity for parents and teacher 
to become better acquainted. For 
the conference I had prepared a 
reading report about: each child’s 
work, using the following form. 


READING REPORT 
Comprehension 
Expression 
Use of phonics as a reading aid 
Mechanics of reading: 

Speed (silent reading mostly) 

Phrasing 

Lip movement (a bad habit which 
slows reading) 

Repetition of words or phrases 

Pointing (a bad habit which slows 
reading ) 

Eye movements (they can be 
changed to increase speed or to 
remedy jerkiness) 

Observes punctuation marks 

Omits words in the book 

Puts in words not in the book 

Reads the exact words of the book 

Holds book correctly for best vision 

Reads loudly enough for audience 

Reading abilities: 

Using index to a book 

Doing simple reference work 

Using alphabet in reference work 

Reading and following directions 

Applying reading knowledge to 
new situation 

Defects which might affect reading: 
Visual Hearing 
Speech Nervousness 

Disturbing habits while reading 
(biting nails, jerking head, etc.) 

Needs more practice in reading aloud 
at home 

Needs more practice in silent reading 
at home 

Mastery of words 

Greatest reading need 

Enjoyment of reading 

Improvement made in reading since 
September 

Reads library books 

Has public-library card 

Remarks about reading 

Remarks by parents about child’s 
reading 

Parent’s signature 
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After a general explanation of 
the reading report, I discussed 
each child’s report with his par- 
ents. The conference ended with 
a group discussion of reading 
problems. I gave each parent a 
duplicate copy of the reading re- 
port to be checked at home at the 
end of four weeks and returned 
by the child. (Some of the par- 
ents brought the report back 
themselves because they wanted 
to discuss their child’s home read- 
ing with me.) 

Several of the subsequent read- 
ing conferences were held imme- 
diately following a program in 
which a unit culminated. This is 
a very desirable time for a con- 
ference because parents will usu- 
ally attend a program when their 
children participate. 

During the year I coritinued to 
have reading conferences with the 
parents. At the end of the school 
term, I wrote each parent a letter 
telling about his child’s progress 
during the year, next year’s read- 
ing needs, and possible summer 
reading. 

The report made for the par- 
ents was too difficult for the chil- 
dren to understand. In order 
that they might watch their own 
progress, I had them fill out the 
following simplified form. 

Do I understand what I read? 

Do I read with expression? 

Do I put words together when I read? 
Do I move my lips? (This makes me 

a slower reader.) 

Do I point when I read? (This makes 
me see one word at a time.) 

Do I watch the punctuation marks 
carefully? 

Do I use phonics to help me? 

Do I leave out words which are in 
the book? 

Do I put in extra words? 

Do I say some words over again? 

Do I read the exact words of the 
book? 

Do I hold my book correctly? 

Do I read loudly enough for the audi- 
ence to hear? 

Do I know how to use the index to a 
book? 

Can I read and do whatever the di- 
rections say? 
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Do I use what I have learned? 

Do I have any bad habits when I read 
(biting my nails, jerking my head, 
pulling my clothes, and so on)? 

Do I know my words? 

Do I take good care of books? 

Do I really like to read books? 

What is my greatest reading need? 

What do I do best in reading? 

Do I read fast enough when I read to 
myself? 

Do I need more practice in reading 
at home? 

Do I have a library card and use it? 


Each child took one copy of his 
reading report home and kept an- 





other one posted in the school- 
room. As the children’s reading 
improved, I changed the reports, 
Toward the end of the year the 
children filled out their own 
reading reports as a writing les- 
son. They based their remarks 
on the reports in the room and 
on their own evaluation of their 
reading. 

I found that the reports and 
conferences stimulated the par- 
ents’ interest in the children’s 
reading, resulting in definite 
reading improvement. 


First Steps in Arithmetic 


AMY J. DeMAY 


Formerly, Training Class Instructor, 


N TEACHING arithmetic in the 


first two grades, three points 
should be considered: what to 
teach, how to teach it, and when 
to teach it. All three aspects are 
so bound up together that it is 
impossible to consider them sepa- ’ 
rately. - 

Number, the expression of 
quantity, confronts the child ev- 
erywhere—at home, at school, on 
the street, on the playground. In 
school if he can become rather 
casually conscious of number, if 
he can be led to recognize nym- 
ber in relation to the things he 
does, he will accept it as part of 
his life and not merely as a part 
of school. Something will thus be 
accomplished in the way of pro- 
viding a favorable attitude toward 
later arithmetic teaching. That 
so many children say, “I hate 
arithmetic” may be laid in part to 
faulty teaching in the first two 
grades. 

In these days it should be un- 
necessary to say that number in- 
struction in the primary grades 
ought to be based on the child’s 
contacts with his environment; 
yet many teachers do not grasp 
all the possibilities in which num- 
ber situations can be utilized. 

The teacher should choose cer- 
tain number situations in reading, 
health, social studies, handling 


supplies, or other activities, and | 


High School, Norwich, New York 


should ask the pupils questions 
involving quantity, in relation to 
what is being done. For example, 
instead of asking a child to pass 
pencils to children in each row of 
seats, she says, “How many chil- 
dren are in the first row?” Then 
she asks, “How many sheets of 
paper are needed for the number 
of pupils in the first row?” This 
is incidental number work so far 
as the pupil is concerned, but 
all questions must be definitely 
planned by the teacher if they 
are to be effective; and, when 
making her plans, she needs to 
indicate the possible number situ- 
ations, appropriate to the child’s 
stage of advancement, that can be 
taken advantage of. 

In the second grade, this type 
of application will have become 
automatic with the pupils, and 
the teacher may vary it by having 
two pupils for each row, and 
asking them to find out what 
supplies are needed for half the 
children in their row. Eventually 
more difficult problems can be 
presented. 

Instruction in number in these 
two grades should not all be inci- 
dental. There should be a period 
definitely set aside when the pv- 
pils expect to do number work. 
At first whatever exercises are 
planned for this period should be 
of the experience-and-objective 
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type, with many manipulative ac- 
tivities. Later, if a textbook is 
used, all concepts of that portion 
of the book to be assigned should 
first be developed with actual ob- 
jects, and the text should contain 
meaningful exercises. 

Supply—various- objects for ac- 
tivities——toy money, a foot rule; 
a yardstick, pint and quart meas- 
ures, and a small grocery scale. 
Pupils should help in the con- 
struction of weight and height 
charts for their class, and make 
calendars after having their at- 
tention called to the calendar on 
the wall where they learn to find 
the day of the week and the date 
each day of school. The date of 
each child’s birthday should re- 
ceive attention. When more than 
one child has a birthday on the 
same day, this should be noted, 
laying the foundation for the 
later use of equals. If such chil- 
dren are not of the same_age, the 
fact of the difference should be 
brought out by such questions as, 
“Which is older, Marguerite or 
Barbara?” “How much older?” 
“Which is younger?” “How 
much younger?” 

Comparisons_of height can be 
made by having children stand 
up together to see who is the tall- 
er, and also who is the shorter. 
Among first- and second-grade 
pupils how much taller or shorter 
should not be asked, as this in- 
volves the finer measurements for 
which they are not yet prepared. 
Giving the height in inches also 
makes use of larger numbers than 
they are ready for. However, if 
some child says that he thinks 
Jane is an inch taller than Ellen, 
he should be commended for try- 
ing to measure the difference, 
even though his observation hap- 
pens to be inaccurate. 

Children may wish to measure 
their desk tops, chairs, sheets of 
paper, pencils, crayons, erasers, 
and other objects in the school- 
room. They should be given op- 
portunity for such activity, and 
if they do not think of it, the 
teacher should suggest it. These 
types of exercise are for the pur- 
pose of gaining experience; they 
are in ne sonar ME Gad should 
not be considered as such. What- 
ever the child announces as the 


result of his measurement, right 
or wrong, he should not be told! 
he is wrong, but he should bé 
given opportunity to do the same 
thing over at intervals until he 
learns to do it more correctly— 


just measuring because he enjoys | 


doing it. 

When children have learned to 
measure length in inches with fair 
accuracy, their knowledge can 
be utilized in some simple con- 
squares for a calendar. Much use 
of games should be part of in- 
struction. Scores should be kept, 
and counted to see who has the 
most. 

Pint and quart measures in the 
sand box should be filled, the 
teacher suggesting that the chil- 
dren find out how many times 
the quart measure can be filled 
from the pint. The pint and 
quart measures should be referred 
to by these names. This again 
is not imposing drill work; it is 
providing experiences. 

The question now arises, what 
about the more formal concepts 
of number, the figures and the 
combinations that are the foun- 
dation of future arithmetic work? 
What in these should be taught in 


the first two grades? Rote and | 
rational counting, of course, and | 


certain addition and subtraction! 
facts. 

Prior to entering school, most 
children can count to 5, 10, or 
20, and some even farther; but 
usually they merely name the 
numbers in consecutive order 
without realizing what they stand 
for. Before any adding or sub- 
tracting is attempted, the teacher 
needs to be sure that the child 
understands that five in the series 
indicates five objects and that six, 
which comes after it, signifies six 
objects; also that six objects are 
one object more than five objects, 
and contrariwise that five ob- 
jects are one object less than six 
objects—this condition applying 
to all the numbers in the series 
from one on. Until the pupil 
has such a concept, learning to 
add or to subtract—except as a 
matter of memorizing—is impos- 
sible and has no meaning. In the 
first grade, this development 
should (Continued on page 63) 
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For Better Spelling 


MARGARET A. STANGER 
Psychologist, Ethical Culture Schools, New York, N.Y. 


N ALL probability, if a poll 
were taken to determine 
which school subject gives the 
most annoyance (and the word 
annoyance is used advisedly) to 
school administrators, to teachers, 
to children, and to parents, spell- 
ing would receive a majority of 
the votes. To persons who con- 
sider the ability to spell of para- 
mount importance, the situation 
is well-nigh unbearable. To pu- 
pils, who consider spelling of lit- 
tle or no importance, it certainly 
is annoying, because they are con- 
tinually being reminded by their 
parents that their viewpoint is 
not generally accepted. 


-_— 


’ Larger and larger grows the 


number of people, among whom 
are many poor spellers, who are 
comforted and encouraged when 
some research or study shows 
little or low correlation between 
spelling ability and general in- 
telligence. One need only look 
among his own acquaintances to 
find instances of the “brilliant” 
person who is a poor speller and, 
conversely, instances of the excel- 
lent speller whose accomplish- 
ments along other lines are far 
from commensurate with his 
spelling ability. Granted that 
difficulty in spelling does not 
necessarily indicate low general 
intelligence, still we are not justi- 
fied in thinking—or in letting 
children take comfort from the 
idea—that poor spelling is of no 
consequence. Certainly schools 
should endeavor to turn out good 
spellers. Many schools should do 
much more about the problem 
than they are doing today. 

~ When we are much concerned 
about what children like or dis- 
like, about the things that are 
pleasant or unpleasant to them, 
we may be on the wrong track. 
In our attempts to have only the 
pleasant in their education, to 
teach only by methods which in- 
terest them, which arouse creative 
thought, and which stimulate in- 
dividual research and effort, we 
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may have overlooked one of 
the essential characteristics in the 
make-up of children. 
Psychologists agree that a child 
has no innate fear of snakes, that 
only through adult precept and 
attitude does this fear become 
general. It is my belief that chil- 
dren have no innate hatred of 
drill, of repetition, and of the 
acquisition of knowledge as such. 
Watch any group of children at 
play. Notice how conservative 
they are in their attention to mi- 
nute details and ritual, in their 
willingness to go again and again 
through the same performance. 
Some of our schools have over- 


_looked this tendency. 


On the other hand, they seem 
to have overlooked the fact that 
spelling can be an_ interesting 
subject. There was fun in the 
education of our fathers; many 
children were going to school 
happily in those days, and loom- 
ing large in the fun were the 
spelling matches. Achievernent 
brought joy then as it does now. 

I believe that no one, not even 
the most ardent adherent of the 
“good old days” theory, would 
advocate going back to the meth- 
od of teaching spelling then in 
vogue. But we could learn some- 
thing from it. Perhaps we have 
cast aside the old too readily and 
too completely. 

What are the main differences 

tween the spelling of then and 
the spelling of now? Formerly, 
there was painstaking division in- 
to syllables of every word spelled; 
there was much repetition of the 
word itself; there was much at- 
tention to phonics; there was 
great emphasis on rules; and there 
was considerable attention to the 
meanings of words. This last 
fact is often and violently dis- 
puted, many persons declaring 
that in the “old days” girls and 
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boys spelled without any meaning 
having been connected with the 
word. Yet one has only to look 
at an old spelling book to find 
meaning stressed almost to the 
point of moralizing. 

Now let us turn to modern. 
methods of teaching spelling. We 
find much more pictorial mate- 
rial. We find a commendable 
attempt to teach words that are 
known to the child, understood 
by the child, and used by the 
child. We find families of words. 
We find exercises in which the 
words that have been learned are 
used. But how often these same 
. words, used by a child out of 
school—for example in a letter 
written home from camp—are so 
garbled as to be almost unrecog- 
nizable! True, we are teaching 
spelling, but are we producing 
spellers? 

There are persons who have a 
very real interest in words, who 
have vividly accurate, photo- 
graphic minds and who, once 
having seen a word in print, rare- 
ly forget it. But unfortunately 
these persons comprise only a 
small percentage of the popula- 
tion. And it is the larger group, 
the persons who lack native spell- 
ing ability, whom we must really 
teach to spell. \ It still is an ad- 
vantage, in business and social 
circles, to be able to spell, and 
while there are instances where a 
lack of spelling ability has not 
been a handicap, still we are 
not justified in promoting pupils 
without having done what we 
can to teach them to spell reason- 
ably well. 

Then what is the trouble? 
What can be done about it? To 
my mind there are two answers, 
both to be found in the schools. 

First, we are adding to the cur- 
riculum of the present-day school 
child so many things—each high- 
ly desirable in itself, to be sure— 
that we are of necessity crowding 
out some of the tool subjects. 
The present war situation has 
caused us to examine critically 
the methods we use to teach fun- 
damentals in arithmetic rather 
than those in spelling; however, a 
question on spelling is pertinent, 
and the answer may help us to 
understand why there is so much 
complaint today about poor spell- 
ing in our schools. Creative writ- 
ing is important, of course. But 
if it is done at the expense of the 
tool subjects, is it not defeating 
one of the objects of education? 
Teachers and parents should care- 
fully weigh this question. 

In the second place, we find a 
growing tendency on the part of 
schools to use one method exclu- 
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sively. Would it not be well to 
take the best features of two or 
even three methods if those will 
give better results? Let us see 
what has happened, for example, 
in the phonetic and the nonpho- 
netic schools of thought. 

All pupils once used a highly 
developed, rather rigid system of 
phonetics. Words were divided 
into syllables, syllables in turn 
were divided into letter sounds, 
and the word was built up bit by 
bit. What was the advantage in 
this? It was limited and not flex- 
ible, but a benefit was gained. 
A child having learned by this 
method could not fail to spell 
such a word as admonish. On the 


‘ other hand, the same method did 


not help him to spell laugh. Such 
words as laugh, through, know, 
and yacht, which cannot depend 
upon phonics for their correct 
spelling, were drill words. They 
were studied, repeated, spelled, 
studied, repeated, and spelled un- 
til the correct spelling became al- 
most automatic. 

The phonetic method was slow 
and it was unspectacular. The 
“a b ab” stage was long and un- 
interesting, but the day did come 
when the possessor of a good pho- 
netic background could actually 
spell thousands of words. Be- 
cause it was slow and unspectacu- 
lar it suffered much the same fate 
as the phonetic method of teach- 
ing reading. The “see-and-say” 
methods made their appearance in 
both areas of teaching. 

Fortunate is a child who can 
look at a word and know it for- 
ever. But not all children are so 
gifted. In a recent spelling test, 
for example, the word admonish 
appeared in four different forms 
on as many papers. One spelling 
of it was as bizarre as admnach. 
Another was admanitch. These 
appeared in a very good, progres- 
sive, modern school which gives 
its pupils, I have no doubt, many 
things which offset the lack of 
phonetic understanding. This 
school “does not use the phonetic 
method,” and from that state- 
ment we are to understand that 
it does not use or approve any 
part of the phonetic method. 

Many schools teach no spelling 
rules whatever. This again may 
be because children are not inter- 
ested in rules, and do not care for 
them. But the simple learning 
of a few rules will cement for- 
ever the (Continued on page 67) 
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Note Taking—Why, How 


MARTHA McMILLIN 


Teacher, Social Living, Arrowview Junior High School, 
‘ San Bernardino, California 


HE ability to take notes 
T eficiently is not only a 
valuable and highly usable skill 
in itself, but it is also one of the 
most effective aids to study yet 
devised. For this reason, the 
teacher, in introducing the sub- 
ject, should first review its prac- 
tical value in everyday life. 

Everyone, at some time or oth- 
er, needs to be able to take notes. 
Doctors, teachers, salesmen, engi- 
neers, nurses, and other profes- 
sional and business workers are 
often called upon to take notes. 
Students in high school and in 
college find that a knowledge of 
note taking is absolutely indis- 
pensable to their work. 

A discussion of the practical 
value of note taking may well 
lead to the asking of such ques- 
tions as these: “What occasion 
have you already had, to take 
notes? In Scout camp? In learn- 
ing to build an airplane or scoot- 
er? In preparing a talk to give 
before some group? Of what 
value were your notes? During 
this coming year, what use will 
you have for taking notes?” 

Invariably pupils participate 
enthusiastically in such open dis- 
cussion of this problem. The 
class secretary may list on the 
blackboard some instances when 
notes have already proved to be 
helpful. The class list will prob- 
ably run something like this. 

1. Taking notes on material 
in the encyclopedia or other ref- 
erence book as an aid to remem- 
bering the material longer. 

2. Taking notes on a Scout or 
other club lecture as an aid to 
recalling the lecture later. 

3. Making notes in preparation 
for an oral composition. 

4. Making notes in preparation 
for a written composition. 

5. Making notes to use in re- 
viewing for a test. 

In connection with this prelim- 
inary discussion, the teacher may 
suggest that each pupil carry with 
him a notebook in which he can 
jot down important data that he 
wishes to retain, either for later 
use in school or merely for the 
satisfaction he personally derives. 


For the first lesson in note tak- 
ing, the teacher may read an 
article on some subject, such as 
airplanes, which can be easily un- 
derstood and is within the pupils’ 
range of knowledge and interest. 
She should read slowly, allowing 
time for jotting down notes as 
she reads. She may even reread 
the more important points, but 
pupils must not copy entire sen- 
tences, as this wastes time. After- 
ward, they should be asked to 
read their notes aloud to the class, 
This exercise should be. repeated 
until mastery is gained. 

Next, the pupils are asked to 
take notes on an article or a 
chapter which they read silently. 
Again, individuals may be asked 
to read their notes aloud. Class 





This chart will help pu- 
pils in classifying nouns. 
From time to time other 
parts of speech will be 
treated in a similar way. 








criticism should center around 
these points: “Has he covered all 
the most important facts? Has 
he included only the most impor- 
tant facts and not minor details? 
Are his notes too long or too 
short to be valuable?” Of course, 
the fullness of the notes taken al- 
ways depends on what use they 
are to serve. If they are to be 
used as the basis for a composi- 
tion, they should be fairly com- 
plete, but if they are to be used 
only as evidence in a debate, for 
instance, they may be quite short 
and incomplete. 

Other criteria which may be 
stressed are these: 

1. Why is broad-lined note- 
paper better than narrow-lined? 

2. Why is a loose-leaf note- 
book of standard size (8'%4” x 
11”) better than other kinds? 

3. Have you arranged your 
notebook with colored sheets or 
tabs to separate the various sub- 
jects? What are the advantages 
of that plan? (Continued on page 59) 











Parts of Speech—Nouns 


A noun is the name of anything. 


SOME KINDS OF NOUNS 
Common—boy, city, book 


The name of a person, place, or thing which is any one 


of a class or kind. 


Proper—Henry, London, Bible 


The name of a particular person, place, or thing. 


A proper noun begins with a capital letter. 


Collective—flock, class, bunch 


The name of a group or a collection of persons, 


places, or things. 


| Abstract—length, joy, motion - 


The name of a quality, state, or action. 
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Drawing Pictures—I 


ANNA DUNSER 


Director of Art, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, 
Maplewood, Missouri 


Fhe drawing of pictures of 
real scenes or objects—real- 
istic or representative drawing— 
has an important place in school 
art work. When children choose 
their own subject matter, it is 
usually an expression of the life 
about them or an interpretation 
of things recently learned. 

If they limit themselves too 
much in such choices, and begin 
to feel that they “can’t draw,” 
single lessons may be given to 
stimulate the imagination and re- 
new confidence. One of the sim- 
plest lessons is to read or tell a 
story to the children and have 
them illustrate it. Such drawing 
may or may not be preceded by 
a discussion of the story and its 
picture possibilities. The finished 
pictures should later be put on 
display for criticism. Then the 
children may compare their own 
pictures with those of other chil- 
dren. They will pick out the 
ones they particularly like. Thus 
they learn what makes some pic- 
tures stand out more than others. 
They observe which ones have 
strongly contrasting colors and 
which ones are well planned in 
regard to size. 

At other times children enjoy 
making pictures of things that 
they have studied or read about 
in their reading periods. Even 
in first grade, the subject matter 
ot reading charts may be pictured 
and made a part of the chart. 

A teacher may also ask the 
children to make up a little story 
and draw a picture to go with it; 
then continue the story and draw 
another picture, until several sen- 
tences and pictures form a book. 
Such books may be exchanged, 
furnishing much reading matter 
for the class. If the children have 
not acquired enough skill in writ- 
ing, the teacher may print the 
sentences for them. Children will 
differ greatly in their ability to 
make original stories and follow 
them through to a conclusion. 
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Some are very consistent in the 
way they word their sentences. 

Florence made a four-page 
booklet. On the first page she 
drew a boy, on the second a girl, 
on the third a dog, and on the 
fourth a house. Since Florence 
was just beginning first grade, the 
teacher wrote the sentences that 
the child dictated. They ran thus: 

The boy is walking. 
The girl is running. 
The dog is barking. 
The house is giving smoke. 

Florence hesitated perceptibly 
before the last line but succeeded 
in thinking of something that the 
house was doing. 

One third-grade class wrote 
poems and illustrated them with 
crayon drawings. Ray had a pic- 
ture of a bare tree with the leaves 
coming down. He wrote: 

The winter nights are very, very cold, 

So cold, so cold, so cold. 

So I put my little blanket around me 
tight, tight, tight, 

Until I see no light, light, light. 

Now it is not 

So cold, so cold, so cold. 

Barbara had a pretty spring 

scene with the following verses: 
I see; do you see? 
What do you see? 
I see a little girl and a little boy. 
They are looking up in the pretty 
blue sky, 
Up in the sky, up in the sky, 
Up in the pretty blue sky. 
I see; do you see? 
What do you see? 
I see a bird, and it will fly 
Away, away up in the blue sky, 
Up in the sky, up in the sky, 
Up in the pretty blue sky. 

Buddy’s picture lent meaning 
to his verse, though he could 
not have understood the serious 
implications of his words. His 
was a picture of an old man go- 
ing toward a church. He wrote: 

The night is cold 

And I am old. 

The night is here 

But I have no fear, 

For the morning is very near. 

Another means of stimulating 
the imagination is to talk to the 
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children about their own families, 
asking them to show in their pic- 
tures how many members are in 
their family and just how they 
look. The results are usually sur- 
prising. There is always the fam- 
ily resemblance running through 
the group. Figures and faces have 
the individuality which is lacking 
when children draw just anyone. 
If they draw pictures of them- 
selves and their playmates, the 
figures are sure to have definite 
character. 

One small girl said to her 
teacher, “I want to draw a pic- 
ture of my mother sitting in a 
chair, but I don’t know how to 
draw a chair.” (For an adult the 
drawing of the chair would be an 


easy thing compared with the 
drawing of the mother!) The 
child was easily satisfied and went 
to work after the teacher said, 
“Look at this chair.” 

A child may ask how to draw 
a cow or some other animal. The 
teacher comes back with the 
question, “Did you ever see a 
cow?” And if he has seen a cow 
the teacher says, “Then you know 
that a cow has a body. It has 
four legs, a head, a neck, and a 
tail.” With this reminder the 
child usually proceeds to draw a 
cow. Of course he knew all the 
time that a cow had those parts, 
but simplifying the drawing for 
him in that way gave him a start- 
ing place. (Continued on page 62) 


Dramatic Play 


ELIZABETH CHRISTINE MILLER 


Early Elementary Supervising Teacher, Michigan State Normal College, 
Y psilanti, Michigan 


EpitortaL Note: The following ac- 
count of how a first grade “played” 
Grimm’s folk tale, “The Town Musi- 
cians,” includes a stenographic report of 
the actual activity. The technique em- 
ployed, with no lines to memorize and 
with freedom to change the interpreta- 
tion at every performance, is equally 
good for any other primary grade. 


£ real beginning of this ac- 
tivity took place weeks be- 
fore, when the teacher first told 
the story of “The Town Musi- 
cians.” When she finished, the 
children said: “Tell it again.” 
The next day the children said: 
“Tell about the donkey.” The 
third day the girls and boys 
again asked for the “donkey 
story, and this time the teacher 
said, “Who in the class can tell 
the story?” Several children 
volunteered, and one of them was 
chosen to tell the story. From 
then on, the story was frequently 
retold, and there was never a 
lack of eager volunteers. 
Playing Mother Goose rhymes 
and familiar stories had already 
become a daily occurrence with 
these children. They had acquired 
some skill in working out free 
dramatizations as a group activi- 
ty. Here is the way they played 
“The Town Musicians” one day. 


SELECTING THE STORY 
One of the children said, “Let’s 


play stories.” 

TEACHER—What story would 
you like to play today? 

BRUCE—We could play “The 
Little Red Hen.” 

JOHN—Let’s play “The Three 
Bears’! 

HAROLD—Play the donkey sto- 
ry again! 

JERRY—Oh, yes! 
Musicians”! 

MANY CHILDREN—Yes! Yes! 
“The Town Musicians”! 

TEACHER—Let me _ see the 
hands of those who want to play 
“The Town Musicians.” (Most 
of the hands went up.) 

EVELYN—Last time we played 
it, we said where we could do 
better the next time. I think it 
would be nice, and I would like 
to be Stage Manager. 


“The Town 


PLANNING THE PLAY 


TEACHER— The Town Musi- 
cians” seems to be the play this 
time. Since Evelyn gave such a 
good suggestion about making it 
better, shall we let her be the 
Stage Manager for a while? 
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One of the children drew a 
large circle on the blackboard 
and put E in the center, indicat- 
ing that Evelyn was now the cen- 
ter of attention, and that she 
would lead them as they took 
turns in making suggestions. The 
children liked this little scheme 
and had employed it in many pre- 
vious literature-language activi- 
ties. Evelyn went to the front 
and the teacher sat in the group. 
' EVELYN—Where can we make 
the play better? . 

BiLLY—The Rooster was not to 
crow while someone else was 
talking, and the animals were to 
play the window was on this side 
of the table where there is more 
room. 

ANNA—The Rooster was to 
pretend he was on the Cat’s head 
so he could see higher. 

ROBERT—When the Donkey 
says he is going to run away, he 
should talk in a whisper so the 
Rooster can’t hear him. 

EVELYN—Yes, and when they 
are by the window, too. 

TEACHER— W hy? 

EVELYN—So the Robbers won’t 
hear him. The Stage Manager 
had to tell the Dog when to talk 
the other time. 

TEACHER— When does the Dog 
talk? 

CHILDREN—After the Donkey. 

TEACHER—What does he say, 
Donald? 

DONALD—* My master is going 
to kill me because I am too old to 
catch robbers.” 

ANNA—We want to play it so 
well that you won't have to tell 
us what to do. 

TEACHER—That is an excellent 
suggestion, Anna. If you for- 
get what to say, what do you do 
to avoid a long pause? 

CHILDREN—Make up things. 





EVELYN—Since Anna just came 
back, shall we let her be the 
Stage Manager now and choose 
the characters? (Evelyn and 
Anna exchanged places.) 


SELECTING THE ACTORS 

ANNA (as Stage Manager)— 
Harold, you may be the Rooster. 
Martin, do you want to be the 
Cat? Fred, will you be the Dog? 
Who wants to be Robbers? 


Many hands went up. Some 
children said, “I do.” Anna 
named four robbers. She gave 


the role of the Donkey’s Master 
to Paul. Ned was the Donkey. 
As each character was chosen, 
the child quietly stood. Some said, 
“Thank you.” Later the children 
learned to select the characters 
in order as they came in the play. 

ANNA—Bobby, you may draw 
a line. 

rEACHER—Why do you have a 
chalk line, Anna? 

ANNA—To keep together the 
audience so they will be away 
from the players. 

The “balcony” chalk line on 
the floor is excellent help for the 
children in the audience who yet 
lack self-control to keep away 
from the players. As children 
gain strength, it is discontinued. 

ANNA—Everyone stand behind 
the railing, the chalk line, that’s 
our balcony. 

TEACHER—Please. 

ANNA—Please. 

The characters quietly talked 
together for a while. Then each 
took a place for his part in the 
play. 

TEACHER (encouraging a back- 
ward child)—Fred, I am very 
glad you are to be our Dog. What 
will you do when the Donkey 
comes to you? (Fred barked and 
the teacher nodded approval.) 
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first-grade children delighted in playing the story of 


The: 
“The\Town Musicians” in front of the frieze that they painted. 











PLAYING THE STORY 


MASTER (#0 Donkey)—You 
are getting too old. I am going 
to sell you. (He stepped aside.) 

DONKEY—My master’s going to 
kill me. (He went to the Dog, 
who barked.) Friend Dog, why 
do you bark so loud? 

(Rooster crowed.) 

cat—Friend Rooster, why do 
you crow so loud? 

ROOSTER—My master is going 
to kill me and make soup of me. 

cat—You have a fine voice. 
Come to Bremen and sing in the 
band. 

(The four animals walked to- 
gether until they came to the 
Robbers’ house.) 


teachers present many ways 
of developing creative work. 
















DONKEY—I wonder what is in 
that house. 

OTHER ANIMALS—I do, too. 

DONKEY—I've a plan. Friend 
Dog, you get on my back. Friend 
Cat, you get on the Dog’s back. 
Rooster, you get on the Cat’s 
head and look in the window. 

(The Donkey, Dog, and Cat 
piled on top of one another. The 
Rooster stood on a little chair near 
them and stretched his neck.) 

ROOSTER—I see four Robbers 
sitting, at a table eating good 
things—pie! cake! ice cream! 

DONKEY—That should be our 
supper. I know! I will bray; 
Friend Dog, you bark; Cat, you 
mew; and Rooster, you crow. All 
ready, go! (Continued on page 62) 


Appreciation of Poetry 


IVAH GREEN 


Rural Supervisor, State’ Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


: UNDERSTAND and enjoy po- 
etry is the principal objective 
in having children study required 
poems. Care should be taken to 
plan the procedure so as not to 
mar the reading aloud. It is 
probably better to tell the pupils 
what the poem is about, and in 
some cases, actually to explain 
what the lines say, before reading 
it to them. The meaning of all 
words necessary to an understand- 
ing of the poet’s thought should 
be explained in advance. Then, 
if the poem is a short one, it 
should be read with no stops and 
no further explanations. Here is 
a way to present a short poem. 


Study of “Concord Hymn” 


When the class is studying the 
Revolutionary War, the poem 
might be introduced in this way: 

Yesterday we talked about the 
Battle of Concord and about how 
bullets fired there and at near- 
by Lexington began the Revolu- 
tionary War. The effects of that 
battle were so great, and were felt 
by so many other countries, that 
an American poet spoke of “the 
shot heard round the world.” 
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Among the brave minutemen 
who fought at Concord were 
many farmers, armed for battle; 
hence they were called “embat- 
tled farmers.” 

About sixty years after the 
Revolutionary War, the citizens 
of Concord wanted to have a cel- 
ebration in honor of the minute- 
men. So they erected a granite 
monument, sometimes called a 
“votive stone,” and set it up near 
Concord Bridge. 

A famous poet, Ralph W. 
Emerson, who lived in Concord, 
felt so stirred by the anniversary 
of a great event in American his- 
tory, that he wrote a fine poem, 
called the “Concord Hymn.” It 
was sung at the dedication of the 
Concord Battle Monument on 
April 10, 1836. In 1875, one 
hundred years after the battle, 
Daniel Chester French’s “Minute- 
man” statue was placed at the 
opposite end of the bridge, and 
the first stanza of the “Concord 


‘Hymn” was carved on the gran- 


ite pedestal. 

In speaking about the bridge at 
Concord, Mr. Emerson used poets’ 
words. He (Continued on page 71) 
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SEATWORK IN PHONICS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ELSIE SPRUNK 
Teacher, First Grade, Public School, Bayard, New Mexico 





Put a red ring around the short a sounds. 
Put a blue ring around the long a sounds. 


cake — cap sat lake sand than pan 
had take cape ran bake land and 
fat came make tag sad Jane hand 


Put a red ring around the short e sounds. 
Put a blue ring around the ee sounds. 


meet leg rest street wet sleep tree 
feet nest bed sell tell dress went 
met sweet _ fell fed pet when seed 


Put a red ring around the sh sounds. 
Put a blue ring around the ch sounds. . 


rich wash dish bush children | 
shall which shop shake chicken | 
she chair much shine sheep 


Put a red ring around the st sounds. 
Put a blue ring around the th sounds. 


the they thank with thing 
stand then mother stay must 
that father them best street | - 
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A UNIT ON CONSERVATION 


FOR ALL GRADES 


N MANY American minds con- 

servation has a peculiarly re- 
stricted connotation. Too long 
we have looked upon thrift as 
synonymous with parsimony, and 
have ridiculed or scorned indi- 
viduals and nations that practice 
it. The war has taught us that 
thrift is sensible and that con- 
servation is patriotic. The con- 
trolling theme of our study was 
the tendency of people to waste 
material without thinking of its 
source and possible value. As ap- 
plied to our particular situation, 
it was the tendency of children to 
be careless in the use of materials 
provided for them by their par- 
ents and by the school. 


OBJECTIVES 


A. To popularize the idea of a 
practical type of conservation. 
B. To challenge children to share 
in the war effort daily, through 
active participation in a conser- 
vation program. 

C. To guide children in finding 
practical ways to conserve per- 
sonal possessions—clothing, toys, 
and home equipment. 

D. To encourage parents to plan 
with children to use wisely all 
available food supplies. 

E. To enlist the co-operation of 
the community in conserving all 
types of home equipment. 

F. To encourage children to re- 
alize that natural resources are 
not limitless and to search for 
ways to use them wisely. 

G. To care especially for hard- 
to-get and impossible-to-replace 
items in our school supplies. 

H. Toencourage children to visu- 
alize conservation as a constant 
need in building for security. 


PRIMARY-GRADE 
ACTIVITIES 


A. Topics for discussion. 

1. Care of personal belongings— 
clothing, toys, supplies, and so on. 
2. Use of substitute and cheaper 
materials. 

3. Kinds of thrift—saving mon- 
ey, buying wisely and not too 
much, saving scrap paper, lum- 
ber, or cloth, for future use. 


AuTHOR’s Note: The conservation ac- 
tivities described here were carried on 
in our elementary school, which enrolls 
fifteen hundred pupils. Our desire Was 
to enlist all pupils in the effort to 
conserve every type of material, par- 
ticularly food, clothing, books, school 
supplies, school building, and _ school- 
plant equipment. 

The unit was developed with the co- 
operation of all the grades and depart- 
ments, under the supervision of the 
Conservation Committee listed below: 
Miss Elsie Hampton, general chairman, 
Miss Harriet Fowler, Miss Nelah Moore, 
Miss Kathryn Gilchrist, Miss Mildred 
Simpson, and Miss Elzira Ann Gibson. 


PAUL HENSARLING 
Principal, Franklin Elementary School, Port Arthur, Texas 


What effort are you making to teach conservation? 
This unit describes its effective application to 
food, clothing, and school supplies and property. 
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the conservation study. Contributions were made by all the grades. 


4. Healthful foods for children. 
§. Saving school supplies. 

6. Saving fats and tin cans for 
the government. 

7. Collecting papers and maga- 
zines. 

8. Why it has become necessary 
to be saving. 

9. Ways in which children can 
contribute to the war effort. 
10. Ways in which children can 
help in the home, so that the 
mother may do war work. 

11. Keeping personal belongings 
in their proper places at home. 

B. Research activities. 

1. Finding out about plant con- 
servation through study of seeds. 
2. Learning how some animals 
and insects get ready for winter 
by storing food. 

3. Finding out which schoolroom 
materials are scarce. 

4. Obtaining information about 
Benjamin Franklin to find out 
why he is known as “The Father 
of Thrift.” 

§. Finding out how to open a 
savings account at the bank. 

C. Practice activities. 

1. Seeing that all crayons, scis- 
sors, and so on, are returned to 
the teacher each day. 

2. Using old newspapers to cover 
desks, and so on. 

3. Keeping wallpaper scraps to 
cover booklets and utilize for 
cards, invitations, and gifts. 

4. Using both sides of notebook 
paper whenever possible. 


§. Having groups of pupils gath- 
er material that can be sent to the 
government. 
6. Keeping bits of colored paper 
in a scrap box. 

7. Forming good health habits. 
8. Posting thrift items daily on a 
bulletin board. 

9. Making a daily class plan, to 
save time. 

10. Coming into the classroom 
promptly and getting to work. 
11. Planting, cultivating, and 
harvesting a Victory Garden. 
D. Creative activities. 

1. Writing stories and _ verses 
about saving materials. 

2. Making scenery for plays. 

3. Pretending to be a soldier and 
telling why the children at home 
ought to help. 

4. Making posters on children’s 
share in wartime activities. 

§. Planning containerse for the 
collection of waste materials. 

6. Making thrift badges to be 
worn by those deserving them. 
7. Making a portfolio to hold 
scrap paper. 


MiDDLE-GRADE 
ACTIVITIES 


A. Topics for discussion. 

1. Various school materials and 
the man power necessary to pre- 
pare them for use. 

2. Saving our worn clothing by 
mending it. 

3. What becomes of fat that is 
turned in. 
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4. The importance of washing 
brushes thoroughly. 

§. The reasons for taking care of 
scissors and other metal tools. 
6. The special need for observing 
safety rules now. 

7. Rationing as a conservation 
measure. 

8. Harnessing the energy of nat- 
ural forces. 

9. The value of thrift to indi- 
viduals and to communities. 

10. Conservation as a factor in 
winning the war and in bettering 
conditions after the war. 

B. Research activities. 

1. Finding out how, and of what 
materials, paper is made, as a basis 
for understanding the need to 
conserve it. 

2. Learning how various school 
materials are made. 

3. Reading the Junior Red Cross 
News to discover what we should 
save. 

4. Reading newspapers to find 
what materials can be reclaimed. 
§. Collecting pictures to illus- 
trate posters. 

6. Looking up “Conservation of 
Natural Resources” and similar 
topics in reference books to find 
out how our country is conserv- 
ing forests, soil, petroleum, and 
sO On; reporting orally. 

7. Listing proverbs on thrift. 
8. Finding out why there is a 
shortage of some materials. 

9. Reading about the work of 
producing food. 

10. Learning how the Chinese 
cultivate every possible piece of 
land and how they use all parts 
of plants. 

11. Discovering how waterfalls 
are converted into electricity. 

12. Learning how dams save wa- 
ter for irrigation purposes. 

13. Finding out how many ten- 
cent War Stamps must be sold in 
order to supply our troops with 
various needed articles. 

14. Finding out what national 
conservation has achieved. 

15. Finding out which nations or 
races have gained the reputation 
of being thrifty. 

C. Practice activities. 

1. Making booklets of drawings 
and stories on such subjects as 
Conservation at Home, How We 
Can Save School Materials, Con- 
serving Food, Saving Clothing. 
2. Setting up standards for con- 
serving materials, to be listed on 
a chart and read often. 

3. Collecting paper to sell. 

4. Reporting on money earned 
and saved. (Continued on page 58) 
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Wartime information for young Americans 
offered free to teachers by Studebaker 





Flying Fortress over the sea at sunrise 


A limited number of miniatures of the above Frederic 
Tellander painting are still available to teachers for class- 
room use. If you care for some, say so when ordering the 
other educational matcrial offered in this advertisement. 


_ tal 


a on these pages are some of 
the heavy-duty, multiple-drive military 
trucks that Studebaker builds for the armed 
forces of our Nation and its Allies. 
Many of these powerful Studebakers are in 
service with the Russian armies not only on 
the supply lines but also at the fighting fronts. 


Because truck transport is so essential in 
military activities, Studebaker is offering 
these pictures of trucks in Russia, on the 
Alaska Military Highway and in Iran to 
teachers who may wish to make motorized 
military and peacetime transportation the 
subject of classroom assignments. 

In addition to military trucks, Studebaker 
builds Wright Cyclone engines for the Boe- 
ing Flying Fortress—and the Army’s new 
M-29 personnel and cargo carrier, familiarly 
known as the Weasel, is also a Studebaker 
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wartime product. A number of booklets and 
other teaching aids obtainable from the 
Studebaker Educational Department are 
listed below: 


Teaching Aida Free 


1. Miniature pictures of Studebaker military trucks 
as shown on the adjoining page. These are repro- 
ductions of oil paintings by Frederic Tellander. 
2. Three special booklets to stimulate classroom 
dis cussion: 

“How Military Trucks Serve on the Battlefront” 

“Engines for the Fiying Fortress” 

“Rubber Shoes for Mechanical Horses” 
3. For primary graces—line tracings, 6 inches by 
9 inches, of two truck illustrations and two Fiying 
Fortress illustrations for pupils to tint with crayon 
or water colors. 
All of the above matericl is free. When ordering, 
specify the number of students in the class and 
address your request to: 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 
South Bend 27, Indiana 
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the tombs of Darius and Xerxes in Iran 
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Studebaker military trucks rushing war cargoes past 
the tombs of Darius and Xerxes in Iran 





Studebaker military trucks rushing war cargoes past 
the tombs of Darius and Xerxes in Iran 





Studebaker military trucks rushing war cargoes past 
the tombs of Darius and Xerxes in Iran 








Stucebaker military trucks rushing war cargoes past 
the tombs of Darius and Xerxes in Iran 
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Studebaker military trucks rushing war cargoes past 











convoy of heavy-duty Studebaker trucks on the 
Alaska Military Highway 
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A convoy of heavy-duty Studobaker trucks on the 
Alaska Military Highway 
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A convoy of heavy-duty Studebaker trucks on the 
Alaska Military Highway 





Studebaker military trucks rumbling along near the 
ruins of a Russian church 
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Studebaker military trucks rumbling along near the 
ruins of a Russian church 


convoy of heavy-duty Studebaker trucks on the 
Alaska Military Highway 


" 5 ake 
Studebaker military trucks rumbling along near the 
ruins of a Russian church 


hee tte si ell 2 ; eS 4 , 
A convoy of heavy-duty Studebaker trucks on the 
Alaska Military Highway 
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aan ae” JOLLY MOTIES 


EDITH M. JEWELL 
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HIS Halloween fence can be made large for a blackboard 
7 or window-ledge decoration or in small size for a note- 
book cover. Use heavy black or orange construction paper 
for the fence. Posts and boards may be cut separately and 
pasted in place; or the paper may be folded, as in the small 
drawing, several sections of the fence cut at one time, and 
the sections pasted together to obtain the desired length. 
Draw and cut cats, bats, owls, witches, jack-o’-lanterns, 
and ghosts, and paste one motif on the top of each post. 
There are many other uses for these Halloween motifs. 
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DRAWING AUTUMN TREES 


= starting to draw a tree 
at any season of the year, 
observe it carefully to see just 
what makes it different from oth- 
er kinds of trees and from other 
trees of the same variety. Trees 
have individuality just as people 
do. The direction of the growth 
of branches and trunk gives the 
tree one of its distinguishing 
characteristics and helps to tell 
us what kind it is. 

The trunk of the pine grows 
upward as a single stem with its 
branches stretching out almost 
horizontally. The oak is a wide- 
spreading tree, very sturdy and 
rugged, with gnarled branches. 
The elm is usually rather flat at 
the top, often quite tall and slen- 
der. Willows have no regular 
form, because they tend to break 
easily and yet will keep growing 
if the limbs are not entirely 
broken away. However, the fo- 
liage is very distinctive. Observe 
the different trees in your neigh- 
borhood. Find their outstanding 
features, study them carefully, 
and remember them so that your 
memory will serve you when you 
get ready to make pictures. 





FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARGARET SWORDS 


Instructor of Art, Bryant Elementary School, Harvey, Illinois 


Draw the trunk of the tree 
first. Make it look as though it 
really grew out of the ground. 
The tree trunk tapers toward the 
top. Children have a tendency 
to make the point at which a tree 
branches out much thicker than 
it actually would be in nature; 
but the trunk should be no larger 
at that point, and the branches 
should be smaller than the trunk 
or large branch from which they 
grow. Make the branches gradu- 
ally more slender so that they are 
quite small at their tips. 

Next sketch in the outline of 
the foliage. The mass of leaves 
is not solid. Children often make 
trees look like cabbage heads on 
sticks. Look at a tree and no- 
tice how much sky can be seen 
through the leaves. Artists call 
such spots of sky skyholes. Do 
not have too many skyholes and 
be sure to make them different 
sizes and shapes. Branches or 
twigs are often seen crossing the 


skyholes. They should look as 











though they really were a part of 
the tree and not just stuck in to 
fill a space. 

No artist can match the gor- 
geous colors of Nature’s palette 
during the autumn season, but it 
is fun to try. If a tree is made 
all one color, it looks flat. We 
want to have it appear thick and 
round. This is achieved by the 
use of more than one color. 

Notice a clump of foliage in 
sunlight. The part thatthe sun 
strikes appears very light, while 
the shadowy part seems much 
darker. However, if we picked 
a leaf from the sunshiny part 
and another from the shaded 
part, we would find that they 
were alike. 

To show the difference in light 
and shadow of a green tree, use 
yellow and yellow-green for light, 
and green, blue-green, and dark 
green for shadow. For a yellow 
autumn tree, colors range from a 
pale yellow to a deep yellow- 
orange with perhaps a bit of pur- 
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ple in the darkest shadows. In 
other words, instead of a single 
color, use several closely related 
colors, the paler ones for light 
and the darker ones for shadow. 

Pressing hard with the crayons 
gives the finished picture a better 
appearance. Try rubbing the pic- 
ture gently with a soft cloth to 
bring out the real brilliance of 
the colors and produce a shiny, 
waxy surface, as in the pictures 
shown below. 

In any scene, make the trees 
and objects in the foreground 
large and place them near the 
bottom of the page. Those far- 
ther away should be higher on 
the paper. The near-by parts 
of the picture are colored more 
brightly and they also have more 
detail. It will add interest to a 
picture to include two or more 
different kinds of trees. If very 
much of any color is used in one 
place, it is a good idea to repeat 
a small amount of it in another 
part of the picture. For example, 
the red of a maple tree might be 
repeated in some fallen leaves, in 
distant sumac bushes, or perhaps 


in the red roof of a house. 
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STAND-UP FARM ANIMALS 





FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


YVONNE M. ALTMANN 


Kindergarten Director, Merrill School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
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ny MAKE these farm animals, you will need construction 

paper, crayons, a pencil, and scissors. Choose paper of 
an appropriate color, and draw the cow. Outline and color 
it with crayon. After you have cut out the cow, color it 
on the other side. For a standard, take a strip of white 
construction paper and crease it in narrow folds like a fan, 
Cut a slit part way down in the center of the folds. Stretch 
out the strip, and put the cow’s front legs in the slit at one 
end and the hind legs in the slit at the other end. 

Make the other animals as you did the cow. Use a dif- 
ferent color for each animal. Put them in standards of ap- 
propriate size. Refer to the drawings and the photograph 
when making the animals. They will show off well if they 
are outlined in a contrasting color. 
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A CONSERVATION Ada Ruth Cummins Y'tsiiv20 gry cots Wil 
POSTER Teacher, Public School, Moundsville, West Virginia They might experiment with different styles of lettering. 
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TWO HALLOWEEN MASKS 





DOMINO mask of the kind shown 

here, with long, curling eyelashes, is 
easily made from strong paper or scraps 
of oilcloth. Since lashes are formed by 
the fringing of each eye portion, no 
pasting is necessary. 

Draw and cut out a pattern for the 
domino mask, in the proper size. Lay 
the pattern on the material to be used, 
draw around it, and cut out the mask. 
Cut a slit along the lower edge of the eye 
outline and then cut eight or ten vertical 
lines to the upper edge of the eye (shown 
dotted in the illustration) to form the 
lashes. Curl the lashes upward. The eye 
lashes may be darkened before cutting, 
if desired, to make them appear more 
realistic. : 

Punch a hole at each side of the mask 
and strengthen with gummed reinforce- 
ments or adhesive tape if necessary. 
Insert strings to use as ties. 

Paper plates can be converted into 
fantastic masks. Cut openings for the 
features; shape the edges into ears, 
beards, or hair; and paste on fringed- 
paper mustaches, whiskers, hair, eye- 
lashes, and brows. Color with either 
poster paints or crayons. 

Paper plates of all sizes may be trans- 
formed into a hilarious array of jack-o’- 
lanterns for room decoration. 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


ISABEL McWILLIAMS 
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Plays, Songs, and Verse 


A SAFETY FIRST SONG 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY BELLE COLE 


rf 


“Safe-ty First” is a ver-y good rule, At home, and of course in school, So 


don’t cross a street till you look both ways. You know the street is not where a__ wise child plays. 


r f 


Safe - ty First! Nev-er leave your toys a - bout. Safe - ty First!) When you use a knife, look 


x T x 


out! And wait, you know, till the light says “Go!” So re - mem - ber, Safe-ty First! 
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A PROBLEM GOBLIN 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


DOROTHY F. THOMPSON 








CHARACTERS 


HALLOWEEN WITCH 
MOTHER GOBLIN 
FATHER GOBLIN 
GOBLIN CHILDREN 
HENRY 
HARRY 
HELEN 
HORACE—The problem goblin. 
MARY 


{ —Two girls. 
JANI 


SETTING 


A spot in the woods with the 
Goblins’ cave at the center back. 
A curtain hangs across the cave 
entrance. Over the entrance is 
a sign: “The Goblins’ Cave.” A 
tree stump and a big rock serve as 
seats. There is a bush near the 
cave doorway. Other bushes con- 
ceal exits down left and right. 




















HALLOWEEN WITCH (enters 
and walks slowly across the stage, 
thumping the end of her broom- 
stick on the ground as she goes; 
reaching the cave entrance, she 
thumps her broom even louder on 
the ground)—Is anyone home at 
the Goblins’ Cave? 

MOTHER GOBLIN (sticking her 
head out to see who is calling) — 
Why, it’s Halloween Witch! I've 
been hoping you would come. 

HALLOWEEN WITCH—I ve been 
wanting to see you too, Mother 
Goblin. How are all you Goblins 
getting along? 

MOTHER GOBLIN—We are fine. 
That is, all except Horace— 
Won't you step into our cave? 

HALLOWEEN WITCH—Oh, no, 
thank you. You. see my eyes 
don’t work as well as they once 
did in dark caves. I'd rather talk 
to you out here. 

MOTHER GOBLIN (stepping out 
of cave) —We can sit on these. 
(Points to the stump and rock.) 


HALLOWEEN WITCH (spreads 
her skirt out and sits down on 
the old tree stump, while Mother 
Goblin sits on the rock) —Now, 
tell me, where are your young 
goblins today? 

MOTHER GOBLIN—Henry and 
Harry and Helen have gone with 
their father to help the Pumpkin 
Painters paint all the pumpkins 
yellow for Halloween. Goodness 
knows where Horace is! (Shakes 
head.) He's my problem goblin. 

HALLOWEEN WITCH—I've al- 
ways thought he was a smart lit- 
tle fellow. Why is he a problem? 

MOTHER GOBLIN—He likes to 
frighten people, and I can’t make 
him stop. 

HALLOWEEN WITCH—But are 
people really afraid of him? 

MOTHER GOBLIN—They ought 
not to be, but they are. Nobody 
stops to think how little he really 
is. He just screeches and makes 
faces, and away they run. Oh, | 
wish you could tell me what to 
do with Horace! 

HALLOWEEN WITCH—He cer- 
tainly is a problem goblin. Still, 
perhaps I can think of something. 
Let’s see— (Leans over and rests 
her chin on her hand.) 

MOTHER GOBLIN (as footsteps 
are heard off stage) —That must 
be my goblins coming home now. 

FATHER GOBLIN (enters with 
Henry, Harry, and Helen trail- 
ing after bim)—Hello, Mother! 
Hello, Halloween Witch! 

GOBLIN CHILDREN (in 
rus)—Hello, Mother! 
Halloween Witch! 

We've been painting pumpkins, 
Painting pumpkins yellow. 
Now isn’t that the way, 

The way to help a fellow? 


cho- 
Hello, 











Mere! Betsy &h/1 
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MOTHER GOBLIN (puts her fin- 
ger to her lips) —Sh—sh—don’t 
bother Halloween Witch. 

FATHER GOBLIN—What is she 
thinking about? 

MOTHER GOBLIN (in a loud 
whisper)—She is thinking about 
Horace. She believes we might 
make him act like a real goblin. 

GOBLIN CHILDREN (all to- 
gcther)— 

But Horace is a problem; 
He won't be kind like a regular 
goblin. 

MOTHER GOBLIN—Be 
please, and sit down. 

(Goblin Children sit down. 
Everybody is quiet for a few sec- 
onds. Then the silence is broken 
by a dog barking off stage.) 

HALLOWEEN WITCH (sitting 
up quickly)—What’s that? 

FATHER GOBLIN—Oh, that is 
only Farmer Brown’s dog. He 
always sounds as though he were 
about to eat someone up, but he 
is really quite harmless. 

MOTHER GOBLIN—‘A barking 
dog never bites,” you know. 

HALLOWEEN WITCH—Now I 
have it! A barking dog— 
Horace— Do you see? 


quiet, 





“FATHER GOBLIN (shaking his 
head)—No, I can’t see how that 
barking dog could help Horace. 

HALLOWEEN WITCH—It’s just 
that Horace is very much like the 
dog we heard. He “barks” loud 
because it makes him feel big to 
see peoplé run away. 

MOTHER GOBLIN—TI think I see 
what you mean. Everyone Horace 
has screamed at has run away, so 
he has had a lot of fun. If we 
could find someone who wasn’t 
afraid of him, maybe he wouldn't 
care to be bad any more. 

FATHER GOBLIN—But, where 
could we find someone who 
would not be scared? 

HALLOWEEN WITCH—I believe 
I know someone. Farmer Gray's 
girls don’t run from barking 
dogs. I'll see to it that they hap- 
pen to come by here soon, if you 
will have Horace here, too. 


HENRY—How can you do 
that? 
HELEN—Girls don’t usually 


come this far into the woods. 
HALLOWEEN WITCH—I would 
not be a Halloween witch if | 
didn’t know how to do a trick 
or two. (Continued on page 72) 





JACK FROST COMES 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


MYRTLE VORST SHEPPARD 
Formerly, Teacher, Public Schools, Ste. Genevieve, Missouri 


(Girl and Boy run onto stage, 
breathless, and call urgently.) 

cirnL—Children of the woods 
and meadows! Flowers, Leaves, 
Nut Brownies! 

Boy—Come quickly! 

GIRL AND BOY—We have news 
for you. Bad news! 

(Flowers, Leaves, and 
Brownies run in.) 

OAK LEAF (coming in last)— 
Did I hear someone say news? 

poy—Yes, Oak Leaf. We have 
come to warn you. 

Gint—There is great excite- 
ment in the village. 

soY—All of the songbirds on 
our street suddenly took wing 
this morning. 

GIRL—They are nowhere to be 
found. 

Boy—Only the noisy sparrows 
are left. 

FIRST NUT BROWNIE—Now 
that I think of it, Bluebird hasn’t 
been here today, either. 

ASTER—Nor Brown Thrasher 
or Orchard Oriole. 


Nut 


THISTLE—They must have 
packed and headed south. 

MAPLE LEAF—TI hadn’t realized 
that winter was so close upon us. 

BoY—That’s what everyone in 
the village is saying, Maple Leaf. 

GciRL—The women are hurry- 
ing to gather every last bean and 
tomato from the gardens. 

Boy—And the men are chop- 
ping wood and starting fires in 
the stoves and furnaces. 

GIRL—Mother carried in all of 
her pretty potted plants from the 
porch and put them in the south 
window of our living room. | 
heard her say— 

BOY (interrupting)—That is 
what we have come to tell you. 
Everyone in the village is saying 
that a cruel fellow named Jack 
Frost is headed this way. 

THISTLE—Jack Frost? 

GiRL—Yes. We thought that 
if we warned you of his coming, 
you could hide from him. 

NUT BROWNIES (laughing to- 
gether) —Ho, ho, ho! 
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OAK LEAF—They want us to 
run away and hide from Jack 
Frost! That is a joke! 

(Leaves laugh too.) 

GIRL—Why are you laughing? 

BoY (becoming angry)—You 
are making fun of us. You don’t 








CHARACTERS 
GIRL 
BOY 
FLOWERS—Goldenrod, Thistle, 
Aster 


LEAVES—Oak Leaf, Maple Leaf, 
Sassafras Leaf 

FOUR NUT BROWNIES 

BROWN EARTH 

JACK FROST 


SETTING 
A meadow near a wood. 


CosTUMES 


Flowers, Leaves, Nut Brownies, 
and Brown Earth wear capes and 
caps of colored crepe paper. Jack 
Frost wears white cotton pajamas 
and a pointed white cap, and car- 
ries a palette and brushes. Girl 
and Boy wear play clothes. \ 




















believe what we have told you, I 
suppose. 

GOLDENROD—No, it is not 
that. We have known for days 
that Jack Frost was on his way. 

SASSAFRAS LEAF—We like to 
have him come. 

SECOND NUT BROWNIE—He is 
an old friend of ours. 

THIRD NUT BROWNIE—Every 
year we welcome him eagerly. 

GIRL AND BOY (i/ surprise) — 
Welcome him? 

FOURTH NUT BROWNIE—What 
fun we shall have when he comes! 

(Nut Brownies dance stiffly.) 

FIRST NUT BROWNIE (stopping 
to mop his forehead)—Whew! 
I’m out of breath. But Jack Frost 
will soon crack these thick brown 
coats of ours, and then we'll be 
as free as the wind! 

SECOND NUT BROWNIE—What 
adventure! What excitement! 

THIRD NUT BROWNIE—I hope I 
shall land in a fertile spot where 
I’ll grow into a straight, tall tree. 


MAPLE LEAF—I can_ hardly 
wait to see the party dress he'll 
bring for me. 

SASSAFRAS LEAF—I hope mine 
will be a deep, bright red. 

OAK LEAF—And mine a soft, 
golden brown. 

SASSAFRAS LEAF—What fun 
we'll have as we dance away on 
the arms of the wind! 

BoY—Just listen to them plan- 
ning parties and adventure! And 
we thought we were bringing bad 
news. 

GIRL (¢o Aster)—But surely, 
Aster, you and your flower sis- 
ters are frightened. 

ASTER—Oh, Jack Frost takes 
care of us. 

THISTLE—He tells us when it is 
time to settle down for a long 
winter’s nap. 

GOLDENROD—How we appre- 
ciate the rest after blooming and 
blooming through so many long, 
sunny hours! 

poYy—Well, I certainly never 
dreamed that Jack Frost had so 
many friends among the children 
of the woods and meadows. I be- 
lieve you are just pretending. 

(There are protests from all.) 

FIRST NUT BROWNIE—Oh, in- 
deed, we're not! Jack is a very 
popular fellow. 

OAK LEAF—Here comes anoth- 
er of his admirers. 

(All look off right.) 

FLOWERS, LEAVES, AND NUT 
BROWNIES (in a chorus)—Wel- 
come, Brown Earth, welcome! 
Won't you join us? 

BROWN EARTH (entering from 
right ina clumsy, lumbering man- 
ner )—What’s all the excitement? 

OAK LEAF—We' ve just learned 
that Jack Frost may arrive to- 
night. 

BROWN EARTH—Well, now, 
I'm mighty glad to hear that! 

GirnL—Do you like Jack Frost, 
too? 

BROWN EARTH—Indeed I do! 
I have some hard lumps that need 
breaking up. (Continued on page 60) 


























































































THE GOLDEN PROMISE 


A CHORAL-SPEAKING PLAY FOR UPPER GRADES 


BERNARD HIRSHBERG 
Teacher, Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, New York, N.Y. 


ip THIS, as in most plays in 
choric verse, the number of 
characters varies with the group 
producing it. Father Time and 
the Announcer, in costume, are 
essential characters. For the Pro- 
logue and Interlude, two men are 
required. In Act I, seven men 
and seven women have speaking 
parts, and in Act II, six men and 
six women speak. Many of these 
may be duplicated; and innumer- 
able other variations are possible. 

A stage setting is not necessary, 
but, since all the action takes 
place outdoors, a sky-blue cyclo- 
rama and artificial grass would be 
suitable. 

If curtains are used, there may 
be a definite break after each part 
of the play. In that case, all the 
characters may wear costumes, 
as desired. If no curtains are used, 
the characters (except Father 
Time and the Announcer) wear 
ordinary clothing of the present 
day. Following the first part of 
the play, they shift positions so 
that those who are to participate 
in the second part may come to 
the front while the others move 
into the background. 


PROLOGUE 


(Crowd on stage, in groups, 
talking and moving about. They 
grow quiet as Announcer comes 
forward.) 

ANNOUNCER— 

When people gather, you will 
hear 

One say—who thinks he is a 
seer— 

“I see no chance to make my 
mark 

Today”; but here he is—now 
hark! 

FIRST MAN (to Second Man, 
but loud enough for all to hear) — 
I wish I'd lived in bygone ages, 
When men won fame on history’s 


pages; 

For now it seems that all is 
done— 

There’s nothing new beneath the 
sun! 


FATHER TIME (steps ahead )— 

Now, now, what’s that you say, 
my friend? 

Of great deeds to be done there 
is no end. 

Follow your dreams to triumph, 
through your tears— 

That is the GOLDEN PROMISE 

of the years. 
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SECOND MAN— 
Pray tell us of some new inven- 
tion 
Worthy of mankind’s attention! 
And as for new discov’ ries—'tis 
deplored— 
The seas and continents are all 
explored! 
FATHER TIME— 
Let’s turn our vision to an old- 
time story— 
When others cried, “The future 
holds no glory; 
All things are done, all dreams 
are won; 
There’s nothing new beneath the 
sun!” 
ANNOUNCER— 
We'll take you to the Hudson on 
the day 
Of Fulton’s venture. 
doubters say— 


Hear the 


Act I 
“Clermont”— August 11, 1807 


MRS. HARPER—They ought to 
call the constable! 
MRS. SMITH—I say it’s dia- 


* bolical! 


MR. BROWN— 

This Fulton claims he'll sail the 
seas, 
Without a sail to take the breeze! 

MR. JONES—Without a sail to 
take the breeze? 

MISS HUMPHREY (i# @ scorn- 
ful manner)—Who ever heard of 
such a thing? . 

MR. BROWN— 

Oh, he would glide through 
ocean waves, 

Propelled by steam, not canvas 
wing! 

MRS. BAKER— 

Oh, Fulton is a right brave man; 
Why don’t you let him be? 

MR. DRURY— 

Yes, let him be, and soon he'll hit 
The bottom of the sea! 

TOMMY BLACK—You mean the 
ship will split in two? 

MISS HUMPHREY—Oh, dear, 
will there be drownings, too? 

MISS KING—Why, Fulton is a 
crazy man— 

MR. BAILEY—Who has a crazy 
dream. 

MR. SMITH— 

He thinks his boat is sure to 
move, 
Propelled by wheel and steam! 

ALL— 

Ha-ha! Ha-ha! Ha-ha! Ha-ha! 
Propelled by wheel and steam! 
(Continued on page 68) 
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IN THE FALL 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


GIRLS BOYS 


What could ev-er be as love-ly as Oc - to-ber’s gold and blue, Whenthe corn- fields are 





See 


GIRLS BOYS 


rust-y dust -y brown; When the ma - ple trees are glow - ing in the sun - light stream - ing through, And it’s 





GIRLS BOYS ALL 







foot-ball for ev-’ry boy intown? There’sa haze in the air, like a  soft-ly  float-ing 


GIRLS BOYS ALL GIRLS 


veil, There’s a blaze from the fires where the smoke be- gins to trail. Though the _ nights are grow - ing 





ALL 


cold, And the au-tumnwind is bold, Still we like the tang of frost, in the fall. 
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OCTOBER 


AJTUMN TUMBLERS 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The leaves are beginning to tum- 
ble again, 
‘They're tumbling all over the 
town, 

They're twisting and twirling, 
and crisping and curling, 
They’re red, and they’re gold- 

en, and brown. 
The leaves are beginning to tum- 
ble again, 
They’re tumbling all over the | 
town, 
From maples and birches and 
willows and elms, 
And very soon all will be down. | 


| 
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OCTOBER 


WINIFRED C. MARSHALL 


October is a gypsy month 
With mornings crisp and cold. 
Bonfires flame upon the hill, 
The leaves turn red and gold. 
Trees put on their autumn gowns 
And everyone is gay. 
It’s time for nutting parties— 
We're having one, today. 


UNSELFISH SEESAWS 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 





If you have a wagon, 
And are that kind of boy, 
You can ride your wagon 
Around in selfish joy. 


If you have a seesaw, 
You can’t act selfishly— 
Seesaws will not seesaw 
For one alone, you see. 


PUMPKINS 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


A farmer grew pumpkins; 
So, late in the fall, 

He went out one day | 
And he gathered them all! 

The biggest and roundest | 
He sent to the fair 

In hopes of its winning 
A blue ribbon there. 

Che rest went to market, | 
Except for a few; 

His wife made some pies 
Of all except two. 

\nd what of the two? 
Oh, they’re a surprise 


VERSE TO READ AND LEARN 


A FINE HABIT 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Columbus had the habit 

Of seeing things through 
Long before he set out 

On ocean paths new. 


a 


That is why his sailors 
Could not make him steer 
His frail barks homeward 
When hard beset by fear. 
It was his firm-fixed habit 
Of seeing things through 
That led him to discover 
This land for me and you. 


HALLOWEEN NIGHT 
EDNA MECHAN 
When the winds are howling, 
And the moon is bright, 


Beware of goblins 
This Halloween night! 


BY. 2a 





Whats the Olympian tn the hole'for; Bil? 


— BILL can’t talk about his 
railroad orders in wartime—even to 


such an old friend of the line as Monty 


Miller, foreman of the Angle D ranch. 


It may be the famous, electrified Olym- 


| pian has gone “in the hole” — which is 
tailroadese for waiting on a side track— 


because it’s more important for a military 
train to have right of way. 
Station agents, conductors, brakemen, 


ST PAUL 


| ” ST 


With long, jagged teeth | 
And a light in their eyes! 


and other railroad men don’t like to 
appear unobliging—but they’ve pledged 
themselves for the duration to give no 
information to anyone about unusual 
train movements. 

That’s in the interest of national 
security. An idle word dropped about a 
troop train—or a supply train’s schedule 
and destination— might reach enemy ears 
and lead to sabotage or an attack on a 
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convoy days and even weeks afterward. 

For the most part, passengers realize 
this situation. They too, keep mum about 
war traffic they see on the railroad. 

If the Olympian, the Hiawathas, the 
Pioneer Limited or other heavily traveled 
trains happen to be delayed, there is little 
complaining among passengers. For 
this understanding attitude, we of The 
Milwaukee Road are deeply grateful. 


o" MILWAUKEE 
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Dutch 


nm Gogh, 1853-1890, 
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Cornfields in Provence 


Van Gogh, 1853-1800, Dutch 














AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 
DOROTHY OVERHEUL 


T 1s a valuable aid for a teacher 

with a new group of pupils 
to have the children write their 
autobiographies. Knowing the in- 
terests and the hobbies of each 
child helps the teacher to deal 
more ably with everyday happen- 
ings or any problems which may 
arise. From these written com- 
positions she can also determine 
each child’s capacity for self- 
expression, and check his spelling 
and grammar weaknesses. 

The pupils may like to put 
their autobiographies into book- 
lets with attractive covers and use 
snapshots to illustrate them. This 
offers a good opportunity to ce- 
ment home and school relations. 


“SOMETHING TO DO” 


EARLENE GRAVES 


or the purpose of supplying 
F some supplementary seatwork, 
I made a book of handwork pat- 
terns, puzzles, stories, and so on, 
cut from magazines. I mounted 
these clippings on construction 
paper, devised written directions 
for each, and bound the pages to- 
gether. On the front I printed 
Something to Do. My pupils en- 
joy using this book, and the prac- 
tice they receive in reading and 
following directions is beneficial. 


MORNING INSPECTION 


JANIE JACKSON WHITELY 


W* RECOGNIZED the impor- 
tance of checking health 
habits daily, although time was 
limited. One of the boys made a 
cardboard star and on the points 
printed the words handkerchief, 
hands, hair, teeth, and ears. The 
star was then fastened through 
the center to a larger cardboard 
square with a paper fastener so 
that it would revolve. One side 
was designated top. 

Each morning a child whirls 
the star, and reads what is printed 
on the point of the star which 
stops at the top. Since chance 
decides which type of inspection 
we shall have each morning, the 
children must be prepared on all 
points every day. 





ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THE INstTRucToR, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


See page 4 for general directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned, 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








GEOGRAPHY QUIZ 
FRIEDA SPECHT 


M* PUPILS in fifth grade en- 
joy playing a geography 
quiz game. The questions, which 
are contributed by the children, 
are printed on cards and an an- 
swer sheet is made. 

One child acts as the leader. 
He holds the answer sheet, and 
mixes and distributes to the play- 
ers the cards, which are placed 
face downward on each desk. 

The players take turns in read- 
ing aloud and answering their 
questions. If one player cannot 
answer, he passes the card to the 
next player, and so on, until the 
question is answered or comes 
back to the leader, who reads the 
right answer. 

A player who answers a ques- 
tion correctly holds that card un- 
til the end of the gamg. If anyone 
answers a question out of turn, 
he forfeits it to the one whose 
turn he took. The player who has 
the most cards at the end wins. 


TRANSFER PATTERNS 
LORENE ESTES 


© TRANSFER patterns onto 
wood which is to be painted, 
rub over the back of the pattern 
wax crayons of the same color as 
the design is to be, thus forming a 
carbon of the correct color. 
pattern can then easily be traced 
onto the wood. The lines do not 
show as plainly as regular‘carbon 
because they blend with the paint 
when it is put on. 


ON THE BLACKBOARD 


OPAL M. PATCHETT 
M* puPics like to read quota- 


tions, poems, or axioms that 
I write on the blackboard. To 
add interest, I often draw little 
related pictures along the edge. 

I also write tomorrow's home- 
work on the blackboard at noon. 
This saves class time and gives 
every pupil an opportunity to 
understand the assignment. 


A HALLOWEEN DECORATION 


WINIFRED BARBOUR 


The 





Suggested colors: black cat, orange moon, dark blue sky, green trees, brown fence. 
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A WITCH’S HOUSE 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 


A’ AN occasional change from 
the traditional Halloween 
jack-o’-lantern, my primary chil- 
dren enjoy making a _ witch’s 
house from a pumpkin. Cut the 
top from the pumpkin, saving it 
for the roof; remove the seeds 
and cut a door and two windows. 
Make a square chimney out of 
folded green construction paper 
and place it over the stem. The 
house can be lighted by means 
of an extension cord and a light 
bulb placed inside the pumpkin. 
A small doll may be dressed in 
black crepe paper to represent a 
witch. An orange lollipop tied to 
her hand simulates a broom. The 
lighted pumpkin house, with the 
witch placed in the doorway, will 


delight the children. 


COATROOM HOOKS 


GLADYS S. SHIRES 


I’ EACH pupil is assigned a cer- 
tain hook in the coatroom, 
much confusion may be avoided. 
Instead of numbers, which are 
apt to be forgotten, or name tags, 
which are not very interesting, 
paste a decorative seal above each 
hook. A young child will be 
thrilled to remember that his 
hook is the maple leaf, the jack- 
o’-lantern, or the butterfly, as the 
case may be. 


DESKS “SHIPSHAPE” 


SOPHIE MILLER 


[= everyone is interested in 
uniforms these days, one 
teacher told her class about the 
way sailors in the Navy take care 
of their belongings-—wrapping 
each parcel of clothing, tying it 
neatly with string, and placing it 
in exactly the proper position in 
a bag. After the pupils’ atten- 
tion was secured, the teacher 
referred to their desks, and re- 
marked that they would want to 
be as careful as sailors, placing 
each book and pad where it should 
be. Those who habitually kept 
their desks in order won recogni- 
tion by having their names posted 
on the blackboard beneath a pic- 
ture of a sailor and a ship. 











Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 


Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
NOTE | gure information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
(For other coupons, see pages 69 and 71.) 








i @ FREE Picture Story, “From Tom-Tom to Walkie-Talkie” 


SCHOOL SERVICE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC G MFG. CO. (I 104) 
306 Fourth Ave., P.O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Please send me free reprints, for classroom use, 
Tom-Tom to Walkie- Talkie, the Sto 

cover of this issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 


of the Picture Story, “From 
of Military Signaling’’—as given on the inside front 


Name School 
Schooi Address posiecietindipantinsivediniietedbainanedties 
oe State 


® FREE New Teaching Kit on Cereal Grains 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Nutrition Dept., 851V Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please send me, free, your complete new Teaching Kit on Cereal Grains: ot pe folder for pu- 
pils; folder for adults; 23” x 35 cross-section illustration of wheat kernel; 25” x 38” chart 
on adequate diet; one-act play; project suggestions. (Continental United States only.) 


Name Teacher of Grade 
Street or R.D. School. 
City ‘ aidan State ied 
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@ FREE Catalog of Bird, Animal, and Industrial Pictures 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 291 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Illinois 


Please send me Free your catalog price list of bird pictures in natural colors; also of flower, 
animal, and industrial pictures. 


Name 


Address — pepenpeinsiabensitepenammnctgnepnenienn 


® FREE Sound “Movies” on Food for School Audiences 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Department IN, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


The romantic story of Food is presented in two fine sound motion pictures. Kindly send me 
either [) “Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow” or [] “Ever Since Eden.” Choice of dates: 
) , (2 (3) (Allow at least 4 weeks for first choice.) 
We use i6mm [) film, 35mm Oo film. Please ship collect, return shipment to be prepaid. 


Name ene School___. 


Address 
Oct. 44-IN-3 


® “INTO THE AIR AGE” Booklet for Teachers 


AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me copies of “Into the Air Age,” 32-page, two-color booklet for 
teachers and school administrators, which discusses the physical and social concepts of 


— eS 
‘ 


flight and its educational implications. Enclosed is (25¢ a copy). 
Name —_ ea 
Address. _ " 
Oct. 44-IN-70 


BELL G HOWELL CO., 1830 Larchmont Ave.; Chicago 13, Illinois 


Please send me [) full information on obtaining priority for Motion Picture Equipment; 
() Filmosound Library Catalog and Educational Utilization Digest. 


Name.......... i School 


THE MALTEX COMPANY, Home Economics Dept., 


Please send copies of the Maltex Individual Breakfast Chart, for a month's 
record of each pupil's breakfasts. (Offer limited to schools North of Washington, D.C., and 
East of Chicago.) 


Burlington, Vermont 


EEE ——— 


Address 
Oct. 44-IN-29 


@ FREE /pana’s New 5-Way Plan for Dental Care 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Educational Dept., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


Please send me FREE the complete dental health unit described on page 3: Colored Wall Chart, 
Teacher's Guide, Hygiene Records, Dental Certificates, and a lifelike Model of a Set of 
Teeth to show proper brushing and massage. Class enroliment Grades taught 


School Address State 


Oct. 44-IN-1 
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| 

' Name of School... 
| 
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FOR TIRED MUSCLES 


MYRTLE H. BOAZMAN 


HEN your first-graders be- 
come tired of sitting still, 
use this rhyme with motions. 
Stretch high, touch the sky! 
(Children stand on tiptoe 
and raise arms overhead.) 
See the birds flying by. 
(Children use arms in the 
manner of birds flying.) 
Bend low, touch your toes. 
(Children bend over and 
touch toes.) 
Waddle as the old duck goes. 
(Children waddle.) 


FAMOUS PERSONS 


MARGARET TOWLE 
€ re we wish to display in 


the schoolroom a picture of 
some famous person, such as an 
important general, a writer, or a 
painter. We use a photograph 
folder or a picture frame to hold 
the picture, and put it in a con- 
spicuous place. Brief facts about 
the person’s life are printed on a 
separate sheet. The pupils ask 
whose picture it is, and then look 
for further information about 
that particular person. 


SEASONAL MOTIFS 


AMY J. KING 


ie LETTERS of generous size. 
write or print the name of the 
season on the blackboard. If the 
season is autumn, draw colored 
leaves, chrysanthemums, and 4s. 
ters around the outline of the let- 
ters; if winter, lacy snowflakes, 
miniature snow man, and icicles; 


if spring, garlands of spring flow- jj 


ers. This same idea can be used 
for attractive booklet covers, 


ARITHMETIC DRILL 
LYMAN H. PEARSALL 


EsIDES the daily lessons in 
B arithmetic, children can do 
beneficial drill work outside of 
class, each one in turn teaching 
another. I let my pupils make 
drill cards of tagboard on which 
are written facts to be learned. 
The cards are placed at the back 
of the room where they are easily 
found by the pupils. Here are 
some items included. 

1. Fractions and their decimal 
equivalents. 

2. Reducing fractions to lower 
terms. 

3. Symbols, abbreviations. 


FALSE FACES FOR HALLOWEEN 
BESSIE MAYE RICKARD 


H™ are two kinds of masks 
that can be made easily— 
one from a cloth bag and the 
other from a paper sack. 

For the cloth-bag mask, use a 
ten-pound sugar or flour bag 
that has been washed clean. Into 
each corner of the bag, stuff some 
crumpled paper, and tie string 
below the stuffed corners to form 
the ears. 

Now put the bag over the head 
of a friend, and with crayon or 
pencil mark the location of the 
features. Remove the sack from 


a ‘< 
a 
Sera 











his head and cut holes for the 
eyes, but use crayons or paint to 
draw the nose, mouth, and brows. 
To make the paper-sack mask, 
slip a rather large sack over an- 
other person’s head until the bot- 
tom of the sack is about two 
inches from top of head. Mark 
places for eyes, nose, and mouth; 
proceed as with the cloth-bag 
mask. The effect of hair or 
beard may be gained by pasting 
on cut-paper strips, or painting 
them. Leave the bottom of the 
sack partly folded, for a hat. 
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EW people notice or even think of the 
F many special abilities the railroads 
have been required to develop. One of 
these is accurately anticipating the need 
of agriculture and other industry for rail 
transportation. 


Because they do this, freight cars for years 
have almost always appeared at the right 
place, at the right time and in the right 
number. This has been a must for orderly 
marketing and efficient low-cost trans- 
portation. 


Today, while everything they have is 
working day and night to hasten victory, 


To take the measure 


Of a coming joo 


the railroads are busy also taking the 
measure of the jobs that lie ahead. 


What new kinds of goods will have to be 
carried? What kinds of cars will they need? 
Where will they come from and where will 
they go? What service and rates will be 
needed to develop business, shipping and 
employment? 

Long before the call comes for postwar 
action, the answers to 
these and hundreds 
of other questions 
must be ready. Find- 





ing the answers to 
these questions is the 
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work of a separate group of seasoned rail- 
roaders—the Railroad Committee for the 
Study of Transportation. 


In this way, the railroads are looking ahead: 
to the time when America turns again to 
peacetime work—and planning their nec- 
essary part in helping to make it a wonder- 
ful land to live in, just as they have helped 


make it strong in time of war. 
e 


ASSOCIATION GF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


[51] 








UPPER-GRADE DRILL 


MILDRED F. ANDERSON 
oe flash-card idea of teach- 


ing need not be confined to 
the primary grades. I use flash 
cards to teach important dates in 
history, early explorers and their 
nationalities, states and capitals, 
geography terms such as estuary 
or glacier, aliquot parts of 100, 
grammar terms such as the parts 
of speech, and so on. In fact, 
flash cards can be successfully 
used in any grade or subject 
where drill is essential. 


CURRENT SPEECH 


MAY HARSHBARGER 


E ACH day as new words are en- 
countered during discussions 
of current topics, a wonderful 
opportunity for increasing vo- 
cabulary is offered. Such words 
as incendiary or rehabilitation— 
words commonly heard in mod- 
ern speech, and varying in diffi- 
culty according to the grade level 
of your group—should be chosen. 

Place the words on the black- 
board and discuss their pronunci- 
ation and meaning. Have pupils 
use them often in their conversa- 
tion, and ask them to bring news- 
paper articles containing these 
words. Soon a distinct advance- 
ment in word usage will be noted. 
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IMPOSING PENALTIES 


MARGARET GUSHURST 


HE pupils in my school pay 

penalties of their own devis- 
ing when their conduct becomes 
remiss. Each child writes on a 
slip of paper what he would do 
to correct someone who offends 
by leaving doors open, whisper- 
ing to others, or being impolite. 
After discarding the unreasonable 
penalties, I fold the other slips 
and place them in an envelope. 
When someone needs to be re- 
minded about a rule, he draws a 
slip and does whatever it says. 
This idea has worked very well, 
as the children realize that they 
are imposing their own penalties. 


TEACHERS CAN SHARE 


LORETTA BEISEKER 


N WARTIME, especially, it is a 
I good idea for teachers who 
have many pupils in one grade to 
save their extra copies of dupli- 
cated tests, seatwork, and so on. 
These can be passed on to teach- 
ers in near-by rural schools who 
may have use for but few copies. 


AN ATTRACTIVE FAVOR 


QUESTION BOXES 


DIXIE DOWELL 


N ONE of my large shelves I 
keep two brightly covered 
boxes with a slit in the top of 
each. One box is labeled “Daily 
Subjects” and the other “Current 
Questions.” The children have 
been instructed, in case of the 
least difficulty in a daily subject, 
or in case of a question about cur- 
rent news, to write it on a slip of 
paper and place it folded in one 
of the boxes. Their names need 
not be put on the papers and no 
one will read them except myself. 
The class need never know who 
has asked the question or stated 
the difficulty, or how many ques- 
tions one person submits. 

On Thursday nights I take the 
boxes home and classify the prob- 
lems according to the number of 
children who ask the same ques- 
tion and also according to the ex- 
tent of the problem. All of our 
class time on Friday is devoted to 
a discussion of these questions. 

This plan has aroused interest 
and raised standards because it 
shows children a simple way to 
get needed help. 


MARY RUTH HOYE 


COLOR SHEETS 


ELIZABETH CANNING 


N INTERESTING and useful 
A activity for art class is be- 
gun by dipping sheets of white 
construction paper into a pan of 
water, being sure to equalize the 
moisture over the pages, without 
getting the paper extremely wet. 
Put spots of about four colors of 
water paint in one corner, tilt the 
paper, and let the colors blend. 
Take care not to let them mix en- 
tirely.” When they are dry, cut 
letters from these papers, or make 
fruit dishes for nutrition posters, 
gay butterflies, and attractive de- 
signs for book covers, favors, in- 
Vitations, and so on. 


CARING FOR BOOKS 


LAURA MURRAY 


ee of the paper shortage 
in wartime, we are taking 
extra care to preserve our set of 
supplementary readers which we 
bought last spring. Mothers of 
the pupils covered the books at 
home with leftover material such 
as cotton print or oilcloth. 

One mother sewed the end of a 
hemmed strip of the material to 
the top edge of the book cover. 
This made a permanent book- 
mark which was easy for a child 
to use and could not become lost. 


Teacher, Sixth Grade, Barret School, Shreveport, Louisiana 


HESE favors are easily made, 
T and would be appropriate to 
send to local or soldiers’ hospitals 
to put on dinner trays. A stick 
of chewing gum is inserted after 
the favor has been constructed. 
For a party favor, a folded paper 
on which a riddle, stunt, or joke 
has been written could be inserted 


between the bows instead of the 
gum, if desired. 

First, trace the design carefully 
on white construction paper. Col- 
or the bow and ribbons, including 
the back of the bow, red or any 
desired bright color. Shade the 
edges and corners of the box and 
the divisions of the ribbon with 


FOLD 
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blue or a contrasting color. Some 
children may prefer to use col- 
ored construction paper instead 
of white, and trim with seasonal 
motifs. 

Fold as indicated in the illus- 
tration and paste the sides of the 
box at the edges, leaving the top 
open, between the bows. 
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_ Why Have Cereal Foods Achieved — 
Added Importance in the National Dietary Picture? 


“3 Segments” — 


.. GIVE THE ANSWER... 








N A RECENT ISSUE of a well-known nutritional 

publication, we find the statement: “In spite of 
an ample food supply, extensive malnutrition has been 
observed in Worcester County, Maryland.” 


This particular statement concerns a rural area. But, of ‘ 
course, evidence from various other sources indicates that 
malnutrition is not confined to any one type of community 
or to families of any one economic level. Rather, it may 
occur in any type of community and in any economic group. 
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One important approach to this problem of malnutri- 
tion is education. But other measures are also needed, 
such as the improvement of the nutritive value of certain 
staple foods. One such measure already in effect is the en- 


, Vor rod 
richment and restoration of many cereal foods. Cereal : loins Soh 
foods have always been a good source of energy and cereal ws do0a 
protein. Now, thanks to their enrichment and restoration, Ps CEREAL FOODS “Sher 
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they are also an important source of three essential B-vita- ala (28-30%) 
mins and iron. 





Now, more than ever, they may be called “foundation Aw nvizsombao brs aciRagey> | 
foods”. . . cornerstones of a nutritionally adequate diet. « eae CMMs 9 5 msatg. 
And current thinking on nutrition includes acceptance of is No. gem a He 


. . . . Ma Ls 
the view that increased consumption of enriched, whole bey 
grain and restored cereal foods may well result in a sig- 


nificant improvement in the national dietary picture. 


GENERAL MILLS, Inc. 


: 


CEREAL 
FOODS** 
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Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher government standards, including Drifted the. i 1] ine, 45% ot the Niagi Bho 
Snow “Home Perfected" Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the South). Bisquick the Riboflavin, 45 46% oF the’ ' ‘fin a | 
contains enriched flour. Also, all our ready-to-eat cereals are restored. All the brands, ' . 
listed above, are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. Pie % 0g . 
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\| GENERAL MILLS, Inc., Dept. 920 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


THIS NEW 20 PAGE “NUTRITION GUIDE" 
mst prepared by the Nutrition Staff of General Mills, Inc., 
Snow available without charge. It is a sane, practical ap- 
roach to the problem of how to plan for good nutrition and 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new “Nutri- 
tion Guide”. 
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Ip promote maximum health. Basic nutrition information is 
Presented in chart form, with color illustrations. To obtain a 
Sopy, simply mail us the coupon, at right. Only one copy to 31d ac 6/dh'>. in esata a drained 66b40009 000040 6600006860 
Person. 
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IF YOU need any help in teaching arithmetic, art, 
language (including handwriting and spelling), music, 
reading, science, or social studies; or if you wish to 
know how to use visual aids, address questions to our 








counsetor in that field, in care of THe INsTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will 
be printed in this department, or will be sent you by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Sczence 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 








Language 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary 
Education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 





Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 





Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Associate in Elementary Education, 
Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N.Y. 








Please suggest some  physical-science 
units for grades two and three. Our 
course includes only plants and animals. 


Your selection of units, of course, 
depends on the interests and capaci- 
ties of your group, on the materials 
available, and on your own experi- 
ence and background. The following 
topics have been used successfully in 
the grades you mention, under condi- 
tions that probably are typical of 
public schools: Machines, Airplanes, 
Weather, Fire, Stars and Planets, The 
Moon, Magnets, and Electricity. 

Obviously the problems to be stud- 
ied in such units at this level must be 
kept very simple. The machines unit, 
for example, would include problems 
such as, “Where do machines help 
us?” “How can machines be used?” 
“What are some of the different kinds 
of machines?” A unit on weather 
would include the easy concepts of 
evaporation and condensation with 
their applications to the cause of rain, 
snow, dew, and other forms of pre- 
cipitation. 

Whenever easy experiments can be 
performed they will help the pupils 
greatly in understanding these con- 
cepts of physical science. The appa- 
ratus used should be very simple. 
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My fourth-graders are interested in 
learning about our fire extinguisher. Is 
this too difficult for them? 


No, not at all. Probably your fire 
extinguisher is the easily understood 
type that uses the chemical action of 
acid on soda water to make carbon 
dioxide, a heavy gas that settles over 
a fire and smothers it. Perhaps your 
local fire chief will take down the 
extinguisher, so that the pupils can 
see the inside of it, and will let them 
ask questions. Be sure he explains 
why not to jar it off its hook. 

Before the pupils see the extin- 
guisher, you can easily show them 
how acid acts on baking soda to make 
carbon dioxide. Put two large table- 
spoonfuls of soda in a glass and pour 
enough vinegar (it is a weak acid) 
on the soda to make it bubble freely. 
Then hold a burning match over the 
bubbling material. The match will 
go out because the carbon dioxide 
keeps away the oxygen and without 
it fire cannot burn. 
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Please recommend some collections of 
poems and stories for primary grades. 
We have Sung under the Silver Umbrella. 


The Association for Childhood 
Education prepared some companion 
books to accompany Sung under the 
Silver Umbrella. They are: Told un- 
der the Green Umbrella (old favor- 
ites), Told under the Blue Umbrella 
(choice new stories), and Told under 
the Magic Umbrella (fanciful tales). 
The Macmillan Co., New York, sells 
them for $2.00 each. 

A Book of Children’s Literature, 
by Lillian Hallowell (Farrar and 
Rinehart, New York; $3.50), con- 
tains both prose and verse. 

Poems for Children is the title of a 
series of poem collections compiled by 
Louise E. Tucker (Iroquois Pub. Co., 
Syracuse, N.Y.; $468 each). Books 
One, Two, and Three are for the pri- 
mary grades. 
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How long do you think that a series of 
lessons on one phase of third-grade 
English work should last? 


There is no generally accepted 
standard time allotment for a series 
of related lessons at any grade level. 
Broadly speaking, the younger the 
children, the shorter will be the peri- 
od during which they will profit from 
studying one particular topic. It is 
wise to continue as long as the pupils 
are interested and valuable learnings 
are taking place. 
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What criterion would you advise me to 
use in judging class lessons in oral 
language? 

The objectives that the teacher and 
the pupils together set up should be 
the basis for evaluation. A child 
wants his classmates to enjoy listen- 
ing to him when he recites. There- 
fore he tries to improve the quality 
of his voice and his posture, and he 
strives for greater naturalness of 
manner in oral situations. In turn, 
his audience reciprocates by a cour- 
teous and interested reaction. As a 
result, well-motivated discussion is 
made possible. Topics for oral re- 
ports should be drawn from the pu- 
pils’ actual living and from lessons in 
other subjects, such as literature, so- 
cial studies, and nature study. 
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Should I make use of nursery rhymes 
for teaching my pupils to count in the 
first grade? 


I suppose you have reference to 
such rhymes as “One, two, buckle my 
shoe.” Rhymes of this kind are an’ 
essential part of a pupil’s schooling, 
but I can see no justification for using 
them to teach counting. Counting 
should be taught. in meaningful ways 
and not by rote as in the case of nurs- 
ery rhymes, and rhymes should be 
taught for their aesthetic value. 

To understand the meaning of a 
number, one must know how it is 
read and written, its value, and its 
position in the number system. Thus, 
the number 3 must be objectified with 
three concrete things, it must be 
written and read, and its position in 
the number system must be deter- 
mined by realizing the fact that 3 is 
one more than 2 and one less than 4. 

Rational counting will never be 
achieved merely by having the pupils 
count concrete things found in the 
classroom or at home. The relation of 
a number to other numbers must be 
stressed, always in concrete situations. 
Thus: if we have 3 boys in one group 
and 4 boys in another group, which is 
larger? How much larger? At this 
grade level, the result is found by 
counting. 
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I teach how to find the areas of various 
figures. What practical use of this in- 
formation can I suggest to my pupils? 


The square and the rectangle are 
the figures whose areas we most often 
need to compute. But understanding 
the shapes of other figures is impor- 
tant from the standpoint of appreci- 
ation of one’s environment. You are 
therefore justified in* teaching how 
to find the areas of such figures as 
a triangle, a circle, and a parallelo- 
gram. 

It is necessary to know how to find 
the area of a rectangle in order to 
solve such a problem as: What will be 
the weight of the cloth required to 
cover the wings of a small mono- 
plane? For all practical purposes the 
wings of an airplane are rectangular. 
It the dimensions of one wing are 
given, the total weight of the cloth 
(which weighs about 4 ounces per 
square yard) can be found. 


What publications would you recom. 
mend to help me teach current events 
in my rural school? 


You will be well satisfied with 
the little weeklies published by the 
American Education Press, Columbus, 
Ohio—My Weekly Reader (Nos. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, for Grades I-VI) and Current 
Events (for Grades VI-VIII). The 
cost per pupil for a semester is $.20 
or $.25, depending on the number of 
subscriptions. Send for a circular. 
The same company publishes Current 
Science, which delights older boys. 

An inexpensive War Atlas from 
the five-and-ten-cent store will be 
helpful. The one published by Rand 
McNally & Co. is excellent. 

And do you know of the illustrated 
Geographic School Bulletins which 
are published weekly by the School 
Service Department of the National 
Geographic Society, Washington 6, 
D.C.? Teachers are asked to pay 
merely the mailing cost, $.25 a year. 
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Is this program good: Grade I1—The 
Home; Grade Il—Sources of Things We 
Use; Grade Ill—Food, Transportation? 


You have planned wisely in basing 
your curriculum on the children’s 
environment. This is the proper em- 
phasis in primary grades. However, 
it would seem to me wiser to have all 
the primary grades work together on 
the same unit. I will outline a pos- 
sible development. 

You might begin with “The 
Home,” thinking of it as a center to 
which food and the other necessi- 
ties are brought, and from which the 
family travels. Have trips and dis- 
cussions with all the children togeth- 
er, but vary certain activities. The 
first-graders may enjoy playing house. 
Older children might make a play- 
house for them. Perhaps they might 
collect a little library on “The Home.” 
Reading bulletins developed by the 
older children may become reading 
charts for the first-graders. 

From “The Home,” some of the 
other units you propose will develop 
naturally. A unit on some food (per- 
haps “Grains” or “Milk”) would bea 
good choice, or one on “Community 
Helpers.” Study of “The School” 
introduces your pupils to another as- 
pect of community life. 
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HIS L&N man is a specialist 

—selected because of his 
study and experience to render 
sound advice about cattle, other 
farm livestock and everyday 
problems of crop production and 
marketing. 


This service existed long before 
other agencies entered the field 
and now works co-operatively 


BUY WAR BONDS FOR 


A keailroad Man who ANOWS: about cat 


with them toward farm and com- 


munity improvement. 


During its 94 years of life, the 
L&WN has undertaken to wisely 
develop its territory—to balance 
farming with industry—the city 
with the country. The “proof of 
the pudding” is the helpful serv- 
ice it has rendered. 


If not discriminated against by 


victory 





The Old Reliable::..Yesterday...Today...Tomorrow 
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restrictive regulation, subsidy and 
taxation, the “Old Reliable” after 
victory will improve its trans- 
portation service and continue to 
aid the South’s greater develop- 


ment, 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAMROAD 
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HAVE YOU A TEACHING PROB- 
LEM THAT YOU WOULD LIKE 
HELP IN SOLVING? IF SO, MAKE 
USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE. 


YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 


BEFORE SENDING A QUESTION 
TO ANY COUNSELOR, SEE DI- 
RECTIONS ON THE FIRST PAGE 
OF THIS DEPARTMENT, PAGE 54. 





Music 


LAURA BRYANT 


Teacher of Singing, 
Public Schools, 
Ithaca, New York 








Visual Aids 


F, DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


New York 





Readin g 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 





Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 








What is wrong when a class constantly 
flats the pitch and how can this situa- 
tion be remedied? 


Apparently not all the pupils in the 
class are thinking the correct pitch. 
Test the class individually to find the 
few who do not think the correct 
pitch. Ask them to listen awhile. 
Work: with each one until he is able 
to sing correctly with the others in 
the group. 

It is very important to be sure that 
the songs are correctly pitched. Re- 
quire correct posture for singing, and 
have every child strive for good tone 
quality. All these things enter into 
the problem and will help solve it. 


. 
In my sixth ee should the boys whose 


voices are changing be allowed to sing 


with the others? 


If the voice breaks badly and can- 
not be controlled, it should be rested 
until settled. If it changes gradually 
and smoothly, singing within the lim- 
ited range of the voice may be al- 
lowed, 


y 


How can one gauge whether sight-reading 
material is too difficult for a class of 
children? 


A teacher should test her pupils’ 
knowledge of note values, intervals 
(skips), and all other information 
needed to read music successfully by 
sight. This may be done by putting 
very simple exercises on the black- 
board or by placing books of such ex- 
ercises in the hands of the children. 
A practical book is Melody Studies for 
Primary Grades, by Walter H. Aiken 
(American Book Co., New York 16, 
$.20). It is like a reading primer. 
The exercises can be used also in an 
upper grade for testing and review. 
They may be thought old-fashioned, 
but they “do the trick.” 


aa 


I am a fifth-grade teacher. Another 
teacher says every child can learn to 
carry a tune. Is this true? 


Any normal child who is started 
young enough can be taught to carry 
a tune. If a child with a “slow ear” 
sings in a monotone when he reaches 
the fifth grade and has had no pre- 
vious ear-training, it might be very 
difficult to teach correct pitch to 
him. Certainly it would take a great 
deal of time. On the other hand, an 
intelligent child who has a desire to 
sing with the others may be led into 
the fold if he listens and thinks, and 


listens and thinks some more. 
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Please explain the meaning of the term 
reel as it is used in connection with 
motion pictures. 


A reel is the metal circular spool 
upon which motion picture film is 
wound, One reel of 16 mm. film is 
400 feet in length and takes from 11 
to 12 minutes to project on the 
screen. A standard reel of 35 mm. 
film is 2000 feet in length and takes 
from 22 to 24 minutes to show. 


e 


We are emphasizing nutrition in our 
school and should like to show a film on 
the subject. What can you recommend? 


The Federal Security Agency has 
produced a film under the title Hid- 
den Hunger, 16 mm. sound, 30 min., 
which outlines the importance of a 
balanced diet and how it may be 
obtained in wartime. The film is 
distributed free, except for transpor- 
tation costs, by the Motion Picture 
Bureau of the Y.M.C.A., 347 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, or 19 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago 3. Many other good films 
on nutrition may be obtained from 
this bureau. Write for a circular. 


* 


I have heard of miniature photography 
and of microphotography. Please ex- 
plain these two terms. 


Miniature photography is essential- 
ly the photographing of miniature 
scenes, It is often difficult or impos- 
sible to photograph certain large areas 
and objects so as to show them in 
their entirety. Therefore scenes in- 
volving such creas and objects are 
sometimes set up in miniature at a 
studio and photographed in a per- 
spective that makes them appear to 
be life-size and natural in the pro- 
jected picture. The famous motion 
picture King Kong was produced by 
using the method of miniature pho- 
tography. Many teaching films have 
been prepared by this method. 

Microphotography, as the name sug- 
gests, is the process of photographing 
objects by means of a camera at- 
tached to a microscope. Tiny an- 
imals, minute cells, and bacteria too 
small to be seen by the unaided eye 
may be photographed either by still 
or by motion-picture cameras. The 
resulting pictures may then be pro- 
jected on a screen, thus ‘enabling an 
entire group of pupils to observe and 
study these tiny objects. Micropho- 
tography (or photomicrography, as 
Webster's New International Dic- 
tionary prefers to call it) has proved 
very valuable in scientific research 
and in teaching. 
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What skills or abilities should be con- 
sidered in developing a readiness for 
reading in the first grade? 


The following are usually men- 
tioned as factors of reading readiness. 

1. Visual discrimination. This is 
the ability to see fine differences, as 
in pictures and word forms. 

2. Auditory discrimination. This 
is the ability to hear differences in 
auditory patterns, as found in musical 
sounds and in speech. 

3. Language control. This means 
the ability to understand spoken lan- 
guage and to use language to express 
needs, desires, and ideas adequately. 

4. Story sequence. This means the 
ability to remember and to tell in or- 
der the events of a simple story. 

§. Background of experience. This 
implies the contact with objects and 
events usual to childhood which may 
aid in interpreting reading materials 
encountered in the early reading ex- 
periences. 

6. Ability to follow directions—to 
pay attention, to remember, and to 
execute. 

7. Mental maturity. A mental age 
of six years and six months is usual- 
ly considered essential for satisfactory 
progress in learning to read. 

8. Freedom from correctable phys- 
ical defects. Faulty vision, hearing, 
and nutrition handicap learning. 

9. Desire to learn to read. Chil- 
dren should be introduced to stories 
and books in such a way that they are 
sincerely eager to learn to read. 


Sf 


Why is it that many of our pupils care 
so little about reading really good liter- 
ature? 


There are several obvious reasons 
back of our failure to develop a love 
of good literature among children. 

First, too few teachers have the 
habit of reading good literature them- 
selves. One cannot teach apprecia- 
tion without first experiencing the 
thrill of beauty in literature. 

Second, teachers in general do not 
really enjoy children’s literature. The 
teacher must lose herself in the 
humor, fancy, rhyme, and rhythm, 
and she must appeal to the imagina- 
tion of her pupils, if they are to catch 
the spirit of a story or a poem. 

Third, our methods of teaching lit- 
erature have been, on the whole, too 
dry, analytical, and precise. 

Fourth, the literature presented to 
children has too frequently been what 
we think they should know and en- 
joy, rather than the selections which 
they actually do enjoy. 


What can children do with the leaves 
they color after they have drawn around 
real leaves to get the right shapes? 


In the first place, I think it is too 
easy just to draw around something. 
Let your pupils draw leaves freehand 
and put them into a nature book, 
naming the kind of tree from which 
each leaf comes. 


+ 


Please mention some definite ways in 
which I can utilize children’s liking for 
Halloween to encourage creativeness. 


Perhaps no special day during the 
year gives children better opportuni- 
ties to be creative. They like to in- 
vent funny and fierce faces and queer 
costumes to wear. They like to draw 
and to paint weird witches, spooky 
ghosts, cross cats, and scary bats. 
And they always like to make jack-o’- 
lanterns that they can light up. 

Give them plenty of opportunities 
to do these things, and complete free- 
dom, and you will be surprised at 
their creativeness, You can help them 
by offering the following suggestions. 

1. Paper bags make good masks; 
cut holes for eyes, and paste on pieces 
of colored paper for eyebrows, ears, 
mustaches, and so on. 

2. Painting a witch’s face yellow- 
green will add to her weirdness. 

3. Crayons and paints can be 
blended to give striking effects. Tur- 
quoise may be shaded into blue, or- 
ange may be shaded into red, and so 
on. 
4. A fireproof jack-o’-lantern can 
be made from clay. Hollow it out 
and make holes for eyes, nose, and 
mouth. Make holes in the cover, too. 
Paint it orange, put a real candle in 
it, and light the candle. 

§. Jack-o’-lanterns can be made 
from cardboard boxes with flashlights 
inside. Cut holes for features and 
paste colored translucent paper be- 
hind the holes. 


* 


My grade is studying about Indians. | 
wish you would suggest some things for 
the children to model in clay. 


The following suggestions ought to 
get the children started. Then they 
can think of additional subjects. 

Model a figure of an Indian brave. 
Put a long blanket on him so that the 
figure can be solid at the bottom. 

Model a squaw seated on the ground 
with pieces of pottery near her. 

Model a squaw with a papoose on 
her back. 

Model pieces of pottery—pitchers, 


bowls, and so on. 
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Sound of the Falun 


“Here she comes! Bet she’s hitting 120!” 
That’s young America talking, lined up along the 
tracks when the Zephyr made its record-breaking run 
from Denver to Chicago in 1934. 





Now go back a few years. Long before this 
Diesel-powered train set its record, General 
Motors engineers were perfecting a new, 
compact, Diesel engine, with double the 
horsepower per cylinder. 









This new Diesel brought a new kind of 
railroading. Soon it was powering trains 
all over the United States, with an econ- 
omy never before equalled. 
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And the Diesels are doing a spectacular 
job in the “hush-bush” service — cruising 
in periscope view. of Fujiyama, slipping 
into enemy harbors, sinking enemy sbips. 


General Motors tgs 
ST AQ 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 



























One of the pressing needs was power 
j: plants for submarines. Today some of 
Suddenly a mechanized war broke over us. fy those same eleven-year-olds who cheered 
And urgent demands for this compact, the Diesel-powered Zephyr now operate 
economical power plant arose from many Tig subimarines powered with similar Diesel 
sources. engines. 









In landing barges, ships and many types of 
naval equipment, Diesel engines prove 
again and again how dependable they are. 
They are coming through with flying col- 
ors in many branches of the services. 


ZS” . Win .2it line 


BUICK * CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 


FRIGIDAIRE + GMC TRUCK AND COACH 


Every Sunday AfternoonmGENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR=NBC Network 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current 
issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, Ameritan Girl, 
Boy's Life and Open Road for Boys. Reprints may be obtained 
free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public 
Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Remember the fellow 


who 
built the boat? 


LL a a LT 


T WAS a sweil boat—a beautiful boat. There was 

only one thing wrong ... it was too big to get 
out of the basement. 

Take a lesson from the fellow who built the boat. 
Plan now to incorporate adequate motion picture 
facilities in that postwar school your community 
should have. 

Forward-looking educators have proved that 
motion pictures will play a mew and vital part in 
tomorrow’s educational systems because they help 
children learn faster, retain longer, what they've 
learned. They enable teachers to teach more without 
adding extra time to the curriculum. 

Motion pictures are necessary, too, in the bigger 
part tomorrow’s school will play in the civic and 
social life of the community ... as entertainment 
and as a means of teaching children more about 
their civic duties. 

Through research in Opti-onics, we've kept pace 
with new trends and techniques in visual education. 
Filmosound Projectors give a new realism never 
before obtained . . . clearer, sharper images than 
have heretofore been possible ...a seeming absence 
of mechanical intervention . .. cooler, quieter oper- 
ation with simplified controls. 


You Can Get a PRIORITY NOW 


It is possible for schools to obtain Bell & Howell 
Filmosound Projectors zow. You may get a priority 
rating right away—and the sooner your order is 
entered, the sooner we can fill it. 

Send the coupon below. We'll mail your Filmo- 
sound folder and the name of our Visual Education 
Specialist in your locality. You'll find him glad to 
advise you on the correct type of Bell & Howell 
equipment you need. 

Bell & Howell Company, CHicago; New York; 
Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. Estab- 
lished 1907. 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1830 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13 


Library Catalog & Educational Utilization Digest ( ) 


Please send information on obtaining priority for Motion Picture Equipment ( ) also Filmosound 


OOP PRP UCC COCO CCOCOCCC CCS SCC 
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The Filmosound Library 
and 
“Educational Utilization Digest” 


The Filmosound Library is one of the 
most complete film collections in the 
world. Its thousands of different edu- 
cational and recreational subjects 
make valuable classroom tools. To 
help you use it, we've developed the 
"Educational Utilization Digest’’ which 
evaluates every film on the basis of its 
worth in supplementing classroom 
work and its application to different 
school age groups. The coupon will 
bring your copy promptly. 


* 





Filmosound for Tomorrow 


New in appearance, new in perform- 
ance, this postwar Filmosound has 
been refined and improved through 
continuing B&H research in Opti- 
onics. It is destined to add even greater 
effectiveness to motion picture teach- 
ing after Victory. 
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Buy MORE War Bonds 


Products combining the sciences of OPTics @ electrONics © mechanlC$ 

















A Unit on Conservation 


(Continued from page 35) 


§. Collecting and filing clippings on 
conservation. 

6. Making graphs to show compara- 
tive weekly proceeds from sales to a 
junk déaler. 

7. Making vocabulary booklets of 
words concerned with conservation. 
8. Drawing graphs to’ show rise in 
living cost, a trend which is checked 
by thrifty habits. 

9. Summarizing what the class has 
done in the way of conservation dur- 
ing the week. 

D. Creative activities. 

1. Writing one-act plays to show 
conservation at home and at school. 
2. Writing poems on saving school 
supplies. 

3. Writing thrift stories for a class 
newspaper. 

4. Writing and illustrating thrift and 
conservation slogans. 

§. Making a “Who’s Who” of thrifty 
pupils. 

6. Composing the tunes for original 
poems. 

7. Making posters to encourage con- 
servation of materials and to promote 
War Stamp sales. 

8. Drawing pen-and-ink stick figures 
to illustrate ways of saving food, 
clothing, and school materials. (These 
may be shown with an opaque pro- 
jector.) 

9. Making containers to keep scissors, 
crayons, and so on, in good condition. 
10. Cutting and lettering labels for 
supply cabinets. 

11. Making scrapbooks of clippings, 
pictures, and other items on thrift. 


INTEGRATION 


All departments of our school par- 

ticipated in this unit. The type of 
work done depended on the time and 
material available. Some of the activ- 
ities (aside from the homeroom social 
studies) are listed below. The finished 
products made up the school exhibit 
which is described later in this article. 
A. Arithmetic.—The children worked 
out problems on budgeting their al- 
lowances and their time at home and 
at school; on gasoline and electricity; 
and on saving money for buying War 
Stamps and War Bonds. They made 
graphs to show the number of stamp 
buyers and the amount invested in 
stamps each week. They made other 
graphs on the weight of pupils. 
B. Art.—The children discussed col- 
or combinations and then designed 
posters for the auditorium, gymnasi- 
um, library, and homemaking depart- 
ment to stress conservation of material 
and equipment. They also made post- 
ers for social-studies reference work. 
C. Auditorium.—Auditorium classes 
set up standards for conserving cos- 
tumes, borrowed articles, stage prop- 
erties and scenery, curtains, lighting 
equipment, and seats. 


eRee MUSIC Banas 


~SACRED MUSIC 
RADIO SONGS, HYMNALS, 
SOLOS, DUETS & TRIOS 


fer every musical seed of Charch, Nome and Schocl 


Write Today! . 
LILLENAS PUBLISHING CO. 
CG Troost, Kansas Cy 10, Mo. 


D. Homemaking.—Children checked 
articles of clothing for possible al- 
terations. They learned to patch and 
darn, to remove fruit stains and grass 
stains, and to wash and press gar- 
ments. They discussed shoe selection 
and prolonging the life of shoes by 
proper care. 

The foods classes discussed a 
healthful diet and made booklets on 
good food habits. The girls prepared 
menus to utilize unrationed foods. Al! 
children were guided in_ selecting 
foods in the cafeteria. Charts were 
drawn to record food wasted in the 
cafeteria by pupils. 

E. Library.—The children examined 
books to determine what ones needed 
repairing. In posters they illustrated 
maltreatment and proper care of 
books. In the upper grades children 
gave talks to other classes on care of 
books and library furniture, display- 
ing examples of abused equipment. 
F. Writing.—Writing materials be- 
ing critical materials, the pupils saved 
ink by using it for writing purposes 
only; they learned to write on both 
sides of paper. 

G. Physical education. 

1. The children learned to prolong 
the life of recreational equipment by 
observing these rules. Keep balls clean 
and properly inflated. Use only all- 
weather balls on wet ground. Put 
away equipment after finishing with 
it. Use equipment for the purpose 
for which it was created. 

2. They set up standards for care of 
their school clothes as follows. Wear 
gym suits for activity. Wear gym 
shoes when playing. Label all gym 
suits, coats, caps, bathing suits, and 
towels with the owner’s name and 
section number. 

3. Safety was stressed in all teaching 
activities of this department. Acci- 
dents currently reported in the news 
demonstrated the cost of carelessness. 
Posters depicting safety practices were 
designed. Methods of accident pre- 


vention were discussed. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITY 


The culminating activity in our 
school was a combination of auditori- 
um program and exhibit. Through 
the program, the older children shared 
with lower-grade pupils and with 
their parents the results of their study 
of conservation. Preceding the event, 
the children wrote letters inviting 
their mothers and fathers to attend. 
In their letters they described the 
conservation activities, outlined the 
plans for the program and the exhib- 
it, and suggested that parents might 
be glad to share in conservation. 

The program included original 
acrostic rhymes on the program 
theme, SAVE, SERVE, CONSERVE; 

(Continued on page 59) 
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A PENNY POSTCARD 


will bring enough free sample copies of 
Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 
for you and your pupils. 

(Please tell us how many to send you) 
Boys and Girls, 4 to 14, iove PLAY MATE! 
Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 
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DENISON’S 


PLAYS 


ettas, 


T. S. Denison & Co., 225 N. Wabash, Dept. |, Chicago 1. 


Musical Comedies, Oper- 
Vaudeville Acts, 
Minstrels, Comedy 
Songs, Make-up Goods. 





BECOME A CADET NURSE 
Approved by U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps 
of U.S. Public Health Service __ 
3 yrs., fully accredited; high school graduates (18-50), fi- 
nancial aid, no tuition. Write DIRECTOR OF NURSING 
EDUCATION, American Hospital School of Nursing, 
856 West Irving Park Road, Chicago 13, Illinois. 
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A Unit on Conservation 
(Continued from page 58) 


slogans and proverbs dealing with 
thrift and conservation; illustrative 
slides made on glass that the children 
themselves had ground. One entire 
class wrote speeches on conservation 
of food, clothing, books and other 
supplies, the school itself, and school- 
plant equipment, later choosing the 
best parts of each for combined talks. 
Class representatives were selected to 
give the talks. A committee wrote a 
conservation song, set to a familiar 
melody, for the class to sing. In con- 
clusion the audience sang the school 
song On conservation, written by one 
of the teachers. 

The exhibit held in connection 
with this program consisted of work 
by the entire school. It was arranged 
in a central room by a committee of 
teachers and pupils. It included post- 
ers, slides, pop-up figures, illustrated 
acrostics, poems, songs, stories, plays, 
graphs and charts, model figures, pic- 
tures for the opaque projector, and 
class newspapers. 


Note Taking—Why, How 


(Continued from page 30) 


4. Why is a fairly hard pencil bet- 
ter than a very soft one? 

§. Are your notes neat and easy to 
read? 

6. Are your notes in a form that 
is readily usable, or are they merely 
a haphazard jumbling of ideas? 

7. Are the notes well-organized, 
with the main points underlined to 
attract immediate attention? Why 
are headlines, underlined main topics, 
and several blank lines between main 
divisions of material helpful? 

8. What are the advantages of 
skimming through the reading mate- 
rial quickly before you even start to 
take notes from a book? 

9. There are two forms of note- 
taking: in complete sentences, and in 
phrases or topics. What are the ad- 
vantages of each? Which type do 
you prefer to use? Ordinarily the 
topical form is better and quicker, 
though occasionally you may want to 
quote exactly, in which case, of 
course, you must copy accurately, 
use quotation marks, and note the 
source, giving title of book, author, 
and page number. 

10. How has the taking of notes 
helped you learn a lesson in science or 
social studies? How has it helped you 
pass a test? 

Since pupils need practice in tak- 
ing notes while listening to talks, the 
teacher should invite speakers on var- 
ious topics to appear before the class. 
Pupils must learn to listen and write 
at the same time. “These notes may 


slater be read to the class, or developed 


peer 


ry 


_ 


finto written or oral compositions. 
Such work is especially desirable in 


the seventh and eighth grades. 
It is not difficult to learn to take 
notes. Even fourth-graders may be 


pteadily taught the basic principles 


while they are studying their social 


pes 


studies or science lessons. The habit 
of jotting down important ideas while 


jteading develops in a pupil an “in- 
eg: ” . ° 
tinct’ for spotting these ideas almost 


at first glance. Thus he improves his 
teading ability and mental alertness, 
s well as his ability to take notes. 





about T.C.U. “10-Way Protection” and its low cost of 
less than a nickel a day. Then, if you wish, you enroll 
in this oldest protective organization operated exclu- 
sively for teachers. 


That’s the way you will “help yourself” to a T.C.U. 
Check when you need it most. That’s the way to make 
certain that sickness, accident or quarantine will find 
you better prepared to meet the added financial loads 
they bring. 


Sending the coupon today seems such a little thing to 
do—but how much worry and want it can save when 
bad luck comes your way. The pile of T.C.U. Checks 
has never failed any T.C.U. protected teacher in time 
of need. It will not fail you. Your T.C.U. Policy will 
pay you just what it promises—and all claim checks 
are sent by fastest air mail. Send the coupon today— 


No Agent Will Call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


248 T.C.U. Building Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
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Goull Be So Glad bpoive 
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-when sickness, accident or 
quarantine comes your way 


Thousands of teachers have “helped themselves” to a T.C.U. 
Check in the past 45 years. Here is how you can do it, too! 
First, you send the coupon below. That brings you all the facts 
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See What It May Mean 
to You to Have T.C.U. 
“‘10-Way Protection” 


$1,000 to $3,000 for accidental loss 
of life; $333 to $3,000 for major 
accidents (loss of sight or limb); 
$50 a month when totally disabled 
by confining sickness or acci- 
dental injuries (including auto- 
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INDUSTRY 


THE WAR 


RAYON 


FORESTS 


Sates may be said to be the very foundation of rayon 
. .. for it was from the test tubes of the laboratory that 
rayon was evolved. Among all the many chemically-pro- 








duced materials of this modern Chemical Age, rayon is 

2 one of the most interesting and most useful. Your stu- 
dents are familiar with the many uses of rayon in their 
own daily lives. They will learn, through a rayon project, 

Z how science controls the production of the articles they 
wear and use every day. 


Science plays many vital roles throughout the manufac- 
ture of rayon. The raw material for this man-made textile 
fiber is cellulose, the solid part of the cell walls of plant 
life. Chemicals reduce cellulose to a sticky liquid. Other 
chemicals turn it back into a solid — in the form of rayon 
filaments that are eventually woven into textiles. Between 
each step are many intricate, scientifically-controlled 
processes. 


ENCOURAGE STUDENT PARTICIPATION 
in science classes by planning a rayon project. Such a 
project is easy to develop. Up-to-date teaching material 
has been prepared to help you. Students can frequently 
draw from their own experience for their part of the work. 


Send for Complete Teaching Aids 


Educational Kits showing in actual sample form the steps in 
the manufacture of rayon. Blackboard photos, fabric swatches, 
and complete descriptions included. Part I, the Viscose Process; 
Part II, the Acetate Process, each 50 cents. 


For Primary Grades, free teachers’ unit of work and students’ 
seatwork material, “Clothes from the Forest” and “A Journey 
with Rayon.” 


For Intermediate Grades, teachers’ unit of work, a new teach- 
ers’ manual, and interesting work sheets for students. 


Use Coupon in this Issue 
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EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of Crown* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., NewYork 1; Providence, R.I.; Charlotte, N.C. ; Philadelphia, Pa. 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. O8. 
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Jack Frost Comes 
(Continued from page 45) 


ASTER—And don’t you remember 
the harmful insects and weeds you 
were complaining about? 

BROWN EARTH—How could I for- 
get them? 

MAPLE LEAF—Jack Frost’s chilly 
breath will make quick work of those 
little nuisances. 

BROWN EARTH (chuckling )—He'll 
freeze them stiff! 

ALit*—Hooray! Hooray! 

BROWN EARTH—Come, let’s have a 
song and dance of welcome! 

(He joins hands with Flowers, 
Leaves, and Nut Brownies, and they 
dance about Girl and Boy.) 

ALL (chanting)— 

Hooray for Jack Frost, 

Jolly, jolly fellow! 

He'll pinch our cheeks 

And nip our toes, 

But, goodness, everybody knows 

He does more good than he does 
harm. 

We do not want it always warm. 

Autumn is a cheerful time, 

So let our happy voices chime: 

Hooray, hooray! 

Jack Frost is on his way! 

(They break the circle and move 
toward right.) 

BROWN EARTH—We must hurry 
along and spread the good word 
through the waods. 

ALL—Thank you for the fine news 
you brought! 

(All Leaves, Flowers, and Nut 
Brownies exit, followed by Brown 
Earth, who is chuckling deeply.) 

soy (looking after them)—Well, 
did you ever hear anything to equal 
that? 

GIRL (with a sigh)—Never! But 
I’m glad it has worked out so well. I 
had expected all of them to be in 
tears. 

(They turn to go off left and are 
startled by the sight of Jack Frost, 
who has just slipped in unobserved, 
sitting on a log near the edge of the 
stage.) 

BoY—What are you doing here? 
Are you lost? 

JACK FROST—No, I am not lost. I 
have come this way often. 

GIRL—Who are you? 

JACK FROST—I am an artist. See 
my palette and brushes? 

Boy—Are you planning to paint 
some pictures? 

JACK FROsT—Yes. Tonight I shall 
do some beautiful landscapes. I shall 
start by painting trees orange and 
red and yellow. 

GIRL (beginning to understand)— 
I believe you are Jack Frost! 

Boy (looking toward right with 


_@ worried frown)—I still wonder 


whether the children of the woods 
and meadows are really glad that he 
is coming. 

JacK ¥FROsT—Oh, don’t worry! 
They like me well enough. I bring 
such a delightful change into their 
lives. 

Gmi—The leaf children are ex- 
pecting party dresses. 

JACK FROST—I’m mixing the colors 
for them now. 

BoY—You will remember to tell 
the flowers when to get ready for 
their nap? 

JACK FROst—That is always the 
first thing I attend to. 





ciIRt—You're sure you'll be ab 


to crack the thick brown Coverings 


which are holding the Nut Brownig 
prisoners? 

BpoYy—They are eager to be free to 
roam the world. 

Jack FROsT—I have come pre. 
pared. I shall give them the gift of 
freedom. See this little hammer op 
the end of my brush? (Shows it.) 
This also kills harmful insects and 
destroys many weeds. 

BoY—You have thought of every. 
thing. 

GIRL—I am so glad. Brown Earth 
and all of our friends of the woods 
and meadows will be so happy. 

JACK FROST—You will be pleased, 
too, when you wake in the morning 
and see the interesting. pictures | am 
planning to leave on your windows 
tonight. 

GRL—How nice! 
Frost. . 

Bpoy—And I’m beginning to think 
you're not such a bad fellow. I hope 
you will forgive us for putting you in 
such a bad light a while ago. 

jack FROST (laughing and jump- 
ing up)—All is forgiven. Now, | 
must be off. Good-by! Be good, 
children! Enjoy the pleasant autumn 
weather! 

GIRL AND BOoY—Oh, we shall. 
Thank you, Jack Frost! Good-by! 
(They wave as Jack exits quickly to 
right.) 


I like you, Jack 


Farm Study in the Fall 


(Continued from page 15) 


Dick—My dog Spot and my cam- § 


era. Father, may I get a film when 
we go down to the village? 

(Father agrees. Dick calls Spot, 
and they go. Mother reminds them 
to come back in plenty of time to go 
to Grandmother's for Thanksgiving 
dinner.) 

In Scene II, Mother clears the ta- 
ble. Jane asks whether she may take 
some food to the animals and thank 
them for all the things they have giv- 
en her. She and Mother fill the bas- 
ket, putting in something special for 
each one, as milk for the pig and an 
apple for old Dan. 

In Scene III, Jane is in the barn- 
yard. 

JANE—Good morning, Old Dan. 
Today is Thanksgiving Day. I want 
to thank you for the rides you give 
Dick and me. Here is a red apple, 
Old Dan. 

OLD DAN—Neigh! Neigh! Neigh! 

(Jane continues until all the ani- 
mals have been fed and thanked. As 
Jane leaves the barnyard, she says 
“Good-by, good animals.” The ani 
mals answer her lustily, each in bi 
particular tongue.) 


euast 





In Scene IV, Jane has returned and 


Mother is sewing. Aunt Mary an 
cousins arrive. They sit on chairs and 
on the floor, and discuss plans for the 


day. While they wait for Father andj 


Dick, Aunt Mary tells a Thanks- 
giving story, and they all sing some 
Thanksgiving songs. 


ES 


Father and Dick arrive and greet h 


the visitors, who say they are eager tO 


go to Grandmother’s house at once.j 
Father calls the hired man to bring 
the sleigh, and they leave immediate-j 


ly. As they go, they sing “Over the 
river and through the wood.” 
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Witch Blossom’s Visit 
(Continued from page 16) 


“They are going to a party,” Black 
Cat explained. “They have dressed 
up as witches and ghosts so nobody 
can guess who they really are.” 

“What a funny world!” laughed 
the little witch. “What’s a party?” 

Black Cat stretched himself. “Oh, 
it’s just a good time that girls and 
boys have when they go to some 
child’s home and play games and have 
refreshments. When they do it on 
Halloween, they call it a Halloween 
party.” , 

“What are refreshments?” Blossom 
asked. 

“Things to eat,” Black Cat said, 
“like popcorn and ginger cakes or ice 
cream maybe—only they have ice 
cream mostly at birthday parties.” 

“Can we go to a Halloween par- 
ty?” asked Blossom. 

“We can try,” said Black Cat. So 
they went to the house where they 
had watched the children enter, and 
Blossom rang the bell as hard as she 
could. 

The door opened and a little girl 
dressed as a ghost came out. 

“Tt thought I heard the bell, but 
there is no one here,” said the child, 
as she went back inside. Bang! went 
the door, right in Blossom’s face. 

“She didn’t see me at all!” said 
Blossom. 

“Of course not,” Black Cat replied. 
“I forgot to tell you that people can’t 
see witches.” 

“Then I can’t go to the party,” 
Blossom sighed, “because it’s no fun 
playing games if people can’t see me.” 

They walked away from the house, 
and soon they saw a little girl coming 
down the street very slowly. 

“Oh, dear,” cried the little girl. 
“The wind blew my _ handkerchief 
away and now I have it back again 
but I am on the wrong street and I 
can’t find my way home.” 

“I know that little girl,” said 
Black Cat. “I could tell her how to 
find her. home, only little girls don’t 
understand cat talk.” 

“You might show her,” said 
Blossom. “Just miaow and then run 
a little way and miaow again and per- 


haps she will follow you.” 


Black Cat did what Blossom sug- 
gested and the little girl seemed to 
understand that Black Cat was trying 
to help, because she hurried right 
along after him. Blossom was so 
pleased that she followed along too. 
When they reached the little girl’s 
house, there was her mother standing 
on the porch waiting for her. 

“I was lost,” said the little girl. 
“And this little black kitten showed 
me the way home. May I keep him?” 

“I think so,” said the little girl’s 
mother. “He was a good little kitten 
to bring you back home.” 

The little girl stooped to pick up 
Black Cat, and she carried him into 
the house. Her mother closed the 
door right in Blossom’s face—because 
she couldn’t see the little witch, of 
course. That made Blossom stand 
quite still and think very hard. 

She had been so happy about Black 
Cat’s finding a home that she had for- 
gotten all about not having any way 
of sailing back up the Milky Way. 

Presently she heard a voice say, 


“Look up. Look up, little Blossom.” 





: 


It was Man in the Moon. “Watch 
carefully,” he said, “for I am going 
to swing low, and ‘when I do you 
reach for the nearest moonbeam and 
shut your eyes and hold on tight.” 

Blossom did just as she was told, 
and whist! there she was right up in 
the sky again. 

“Now,” said Man in the Moon, 
“all you have to do is run right 
through that back door and you'll be 
safely home.” 





“Thank you, Man in the Moon,” 
said Blossom, and she skipped right 
through the door into her own little 
house. Once inside she stood quietly 
listening, for Winky and Blinky were 
already home and they were talking 
over their adventures. 

“I’m glad this Halloween is over.” 
Winky tossed her broomstick into a 
corner. “It isn’t much fun going in- 
to the World Below since children 
don’t play witches’ tricks any more. 





These Halloween parties are spoiling 
all our sport.” 

“Nobody pays any attention , to 
us,” grumbled Blinky. “They just 
think it’s the wind and don’t come 
out to see who it is.” 

"Well, it was jolly making the lit- 
tle girl run after her handkerchief, 
anyway, said Winky, 

Blossom said nothing because she 
knew that Halloween can be lots of 
fun without any witches’ tricks at all. 








) 





Lillsbury Flour Mills Company, this year, is 


seventy-five harvests old. Three fourths of a cen- 


tury ... pioneering, blazing new trails, crossing new 


frontiers. The Pillsbury emblem has become a true American itadition, the symbol of 


a famous family of fine foods, respected and handed down proudly’ from gine 


2 b) 


f 


daughters. Pillsbury’s research on frontiers of food and homemaking is dedicated to 


the resourceful teachers who are helping to carry their students through present complex 


times and prepare them for an as yet uncharted future. 


As an important part of its 75th Anni- 
versary Educational Service Program, 
Pillsbury right now is preparing an illus- 
trated, historical booklet describing how 
the art and science of milling has been 
developed through the ages. Factual, 
but written in story form by a carefully 
chosen author of children’s books, it 
will be a valuable teaching aid in the 
grades. Copies will be available FREE. 
Complete details will be announced in 


an early issue of this magazine. 





PILLSBURY 
FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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SASKATCHEWAN — Prince Albert National ALBERTA—Trail ride through wonderland. See 
Park—a wooded paradise of lakes and streams the Columbia Icefield, Banff, Lake Louise and 
—natural home of moose, deer, bear and beaver. Jasper Park, showplaces of the Continent! 





The peace and beauty of far, 
cool forests . . . the deep solace 
of superb fishing, hunting or 
just relaxing as you haven't 
been able to do in all these war- 
torn years will be waiting when 
you spend your post-war vaca- 
tion in Canada. You'll discover 
new winter and summer play- 
grounds . . . enjoy the hospital- 
ity of your comrades in war, 
friends in peace. Modern train 
service . . . progressive airlines 
... mew motor coach and steam- 
ship services ... new and better 
roads will make it easier for you 


to travel. Accommodations that 


NOVA SCOTIA—Land of picturesque fishing harbours, delightful beaches: a colourful country 


THE REST OF A LIFETIME 


will be waiting for you in 





range from luxury hotel to 
backwoods camp. For infor- 
mation, write the Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau, 


Ottawa, Canada. 


Issued under the authority of Maior General 
the Hon. L. R. LaPléche, Minister of National 
War Services, Canada. 


steeped in history and tradition! 
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Dramatic Play 
(Continued from page 33) 


(The Donkey brayed, the Dog 
barked, the Cat mewed, and the 
Rooster crowed. The Robbers ran to 
the far corner of the room and the 
Animals began eating the supper.) 

DONKEY (after they had eaten for 
a while)—I'm too old to sleep in the 
house. I'll sleep outdoors. 

cat—I'll sleep by the fire. 

poc—I'll sleep by the door. 

ROOSTER—I’ll fly up on that beam. 

(Then the Animals quieted down.) 

FIRST ROBBER—I wonder what that 
was. 

SECOND ROBBER (furning to Third 
Robber )—You're the biggest; you go 
back and see what that was. 

(Third Robber went on tiptoe and 
entered the house.) 

THIRD ROBBER—I'll light a match 
and see what that was. 

(The Cat scratched him; the Dog 
bit him; the Donkey kicked him; the 
Rooster crowed. Third Robber ran 
back to other Robbers out of breath.) 

FOURTH ROBBER—What did you 
see? 

THIRD ROBBER—A witch by the 
fireplace scratched me; another witch 
cut me with a knife; another one hit 
me with a club, and something on 
the roof said, “How do you do?” I'll 
never go back to that house again. 

The audience clapped and returned 
to their original position in front of 
the Stage Manager. The players put 
the properties back in place and re- 
turned to the group. 


JUDGING THE PLAY 


ANNA (as Stage Manager)—What 
did you like best about this play? 

LORETTA—I liked where Evelyn 
(the Third Robber) was all out of 
breath. She was frightened. 

paut—I liked where everybody 
(the Animals) kicked. 

ANNA—I liked where Ned (the 
Donkey) made up parts, but he 
should have stopped and thought 
what to say better. I think we all 
like it when they make up parts. 

PHYLLIs—Fred walked on his knees 
and that wears out his pants. He 
should walk on his hands and feet. 

TEACHER—Tom, will you show 
Fred how a dog walks? (Tom walked 
very much like a dog.) Isn't Tom a 
good dog? 

sopHia (foreign child, timidly)— 
When the boy crowed on the table'I 
liked it. 

TEACHER—That is good, Sophia. 
Say it louder so all the children can 
hear what you liked. (Sophia re- 
peated it louder.) 

JOHN—At the Robbers’ house, the 
Donkey talked softly at the window. 

TEACHER—W hy? 

sAM—Because he didn’t want any- 
one to hear him. 

TEACHER—I'’m glad the Donkey 
spoke softly below the window. That 
shows he remembered the children’s 
suggestions about the time before. 

ELLA (approvingly)—Harold (the 
Rooster) crowed right, too. 

yor—He looked as if he was on the 
Cat’s head looking in the window. 

saM—I liked when Harold stood 
on a newspaper on the table and put 
it away when the play was done. 

LtETTA—Ned forgot to say, “I 
wonder what is in this house.” 


suE—I liked where Evelyn (the 
Third Robber) lit the match jp 
Martin’s (the Cat’s) eyes. I liked 
where the Cat scratched the Robber, 

ANNA—The audience was nice. 

TEACHER—We’'ve had a good time 
playing this story. I’m glad you re. 
membered many of the suggestions 
for making the play better. 

ANNA—Andrew, you may be the 
next Stage Manager. 

ANDREW—Thank you, Anna. (He 
went to the front and selected gn. 
other story to play.) 

In evaluating this and other dra- 
matic-play activities, the teacher de. 
cided that most of the children had 
followed the plots enough to see the 
appropriateness of the reward or pun- 


ishment the characters received. They f 
enjoyed make-believe situations, and § 


kept track of the actions of the char- 
acters. They were better able to con- 
nect the experiences in books with 
those of real life, and they enjoyed 
stories that emphasized touch, taste, 
sight, smell, and hearing. 

Socially the pupils showed real 
progress. Each child tried to act the 
part assigned him the very best he 
could. The children offered excellent 
impersonal suggestions for improving 
the plays. Those comprising the au- 
dience gave undivided attention to 
the plays. The children were happy 
and courteous to one another, and 
evidenced satisfaction in doing good 
planning, acting, entertaining, and 
listening. 

Later in the year the children were 
able to form groups in different parts 
of the room without a teacher and 
plan, play, and judge many stories, 
This gave each child more opportuni- 
ties to act and to fill the coveted 
place of stage manager. 


Drawing Pictures—I 
(Continued from page 32) 


Drawing animals becomes easy 
when one begins with the general 
concept of an animal. Children know 
that all animals have body, head, neck, 
legs, and tail. They know that ani- 
mals differ in detail. Some have bod- 
ies that are long and slender—built 
for speed—while others are round 
and heavy—built for strength. Some 
have long floppy ears, others have 
ears that are pointed and stand up- 
right, while still others have little 
round ears. The legs or other parts 
usually seem to correspond to the 
body proper in character. 


If children begin with an imagined Ff 


animal, that is, with a general con- 
cept, they can easily adapt this to the 
characteristics of any known kind of 


wild or domestic animal. If they are § 


not familiar with an animal, they 
cannot be expected to draw it so as to 
resemble the actual appearance. How- 
ever, they can give their impression 
of some unknown animal which they 
have read or heard about. When 
children wish to verify their impres- 
sions of an animal, it is better to study 
a toy animal than to resort to a pic- 
ture. 
Trips to the zoo help much in ani- 
mal drawing. Visits to farms make 
the farm animals easier to draw. The 
more children know about anything 
they plan to draw, the more sympa- 
thetically they will depict it. 
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First Steps in Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 29) 


be carried on from one to twenty, and 
in the second grade the series may be 
developed by tens to one hundred. 

The series from one to twenty can 
be taught in the first grade by having 
the pupil assemble groups-ef—ebjects, 
such as crayons or pencils, placing one 
in the first group, two in the second 
group, three in the third group, and 
soon, so that the pupil sees that each 
number next higher refers to a group 
one larger than the preceding group. 

In the second grade, groups of ten 
objects are placed, first with one, 
then with two, and so on, joined to 
them; then a larger single object can 
be selected to stand for the ten, two 
such for the twenty, and so on, to de- 
velop the idea of the tens joined to 
ones. Here we must emphasize that 
first comes the idea with the spoken 
word as its name. Next the word 
name is written and printed. In the 
first grade, the teacher may place on 
the blackboard the words one, two, 
three, and so on, with dots, lines, or 
some other emblem above each word 
to show what it stands for. 

The teacher may prepare individual 
sets of tagboard cards on which pu- 
pils draw or paste groups of circles, 
lines, houses, Sen and other simple 
objects. Other cards can be made 
bearing the names of the numbers, 
one, two, three, and so on, to use in 
a matching exercise. 

While this is going on, at a con- 
venient stage the teacher may begin 
presenting the symbols 1, 2,3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and so on, and show 
children how to write them. As fast 
as they learn to write a symbol so 
that they can make it reasonably well, 
they should write it on a card to add 
to their matching exercise. After all 
the numbers have been learned,there 
should be much practice in writing 
the numbers in consecutive order. 
In the beginning, writing the numbers 
should be carefully supervised because, 
left to themselves, children frequently 
begin at the lower part of the figure. 
This habit is hard to break. 

Second-graders can make toy pen- 
nies and dimes for use in the teens 
and later in the decades, matching 
the pennies with a ten-cent piece. Let 
the pupils assemble ten pennies in a 
group and add to it another penny to 
make eleven, and then substitute the 
dime piece for the ten pennies, and in 
this way build up the teens. Splints 
in bundles of ten may be similarly 
used. By this time second-graders 
will realize that in 14, the 1 stands 
for ten, to which four ones are added, 
and in 32 the 3 stands for three tens, 
to which two ones are added. 

The next aspect to be considered 
is the adding and subtracting of 
numbers; this process may begin as 
soon as the series reaches three. 
Counting is an adding concept. When 
the child learns that two and one are 
three, he can learn to show, by assem- 
bling objects, that one and one are 
two, and one and two are three, two 
and one are three; also that one from 
two is one, one from three is two, 
two from three is one. 

Counting may be developed at first 
by using each number with an object, 
as one pencil and one pencil are two 
pencils, and later the object name may 


be dropped. Before the statement is 
made, the actual objects should be 
handled and counted to verify the re- 
sults. The teacher may assist the pu- 
pils in making little problems which 
they give orally, at each stage. 

When the pupils get the mean- 
ing, and then the written form with 
words, the teacher can propose an easy 
way to write the numbers. On the 
blackboard she shows how much eas- 
ier and shorter it is to write 1 girl 



















and 4 girls are § girls, than to write 
all the words. Later she shows signs 
for adding, taking away, and equals. 

The doubles should be mentioned 
as they occur. Pupils may learn to 
count objects by twos to 20, and by 
threes to 9; by the end of the second 
grade, they should be able to count 
by twos, fives, and tens to 100 and 
by threes to 30. Canceled postage 
stamps can be used for twos and 
threes, and cardboard nickels and 





dimes for fives and tens. Thus multi- 
plication, division, and ratio are 
meaningfully introduced. 

In both the first and second grades 
the emphasis should be on meaning, 
and on use in little problems within 
children’s experience, rather than on 
learning the abstract facts. If the 
child knows the meaning he will be 
able to find out for himself, and will 
know that he can use counters if he 
needs them. 
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- The wheat germ in Ralsten | 
Protects from inside 


SSE 7 Ae RR 2 a 


You know what important contributions 
whole wheat makes to the diet. 

You know that wheat germ is the richest 
cereal source of protective B-vitamins ... 
needed for energy, good nerves, appetite, 
growth, digestion. 

But do you know that Instant Ralston 
and Regular Ralston are hot whole 








wheat cereals with added natural 





wheat germ ... 2) times as rich in 





wheat germ as whole wheat itself? 





That’s why these cereals have such a 
rich heart of wheat flavor. 

That’s why they offer extra protection... 
protection from inside! 








Name 


Ralston Purina Company, Nutrition Dept. 
851V Checkerboard 
Please send, no cost or obligation, complete new teach- 
ing kit on cereal grains. 


FREE! Complete new teaching kit on 
cereal grains...material all in full color 


Includes 8-page illustrated folder for 
grade-school students; similar fold- 
er for adults; 23” x 35” cross-section 
illustration of wheat kernel; 25” x38” 
chart showing how most diets can 
be made adequate by adding every- 
day foods; l-act play; suggestions 
for classroom projects. Non-com- 
mercial. Use coupon below. Offer 
limited to Continental U. 8. 


uare, St. Louis 2, Mo. 





Street 


I teach___...__grade at 


__school 








City 
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to make mouth hygiene 
elasses easier! 


Teachers have already sent for % mil- 
lion of these Pepsodent teaching aids. 
They can’t praise them enough—for 
the way they step up student interest 
in mouth hygiene classes! Effective 


the coupon in the coupon section. 
You'll receive them by return mail. ., 
compliments of Pepsodent. 


et SP OSeeSeeesesseveseeeseee PSSOOO9SS9SSSSOCGe,, 
. 














Teaching Aids 


Diego’s Glad Day 
(Continued from page 16) 


“I wish Father had taken me,” 
Diego confessed wistfully. 

“Shouldn’t you be afraid to sail on 
the ocean which is filled with mon- 
sters?” Pedro inquired. 

“With my father, I'd be afraid of 
nothing. It’s only when I’m without 
him that I become afraid. I try not 
to think about the monsters. The 
good padre tells me that God protects 
his own. But one thing does bother 
me,” Diego continued seriously. “I 
believe it is true, as my father be- 
lieves, that the world is round. Then 


f h il d id used as a bulletin board and for giving directions, 
and authoritative .. . they're prepared suppose my ather sails down one side The chart is so constructed that it can be used 

. : conveniently as a hand chart as well as a wall 
by a dental expert especially for school of the earth and is not able to get chart. The outfit is extremely flexible; in fact, it 
use. Remember, they're free ! Just check back up the other side—or even back is possible to build up almost any group of phono- 


up the side he sailed down? There is 
so much I don’t understand. Perhaps 
when I’m older—” 

“I’m like that, too,” Pedro admit- 
ted gravely. “Only this morning the 
good padre tried to tell me about liv- 
ing forever. Maybe when I’m older 
I'll understand it better. Of course 
someone like our good Queen is so 
well loved that people will remember 
her and love her even after she dies. 





The Economy Chart Outfit—$1.12 | 





John 
lost 
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The Economy Chart Outfit, priced at only $1.12, 
consists of two charts with pockets for holding 
letter and word cards; a supply of 275 word cards 
and several alphabets of small and capital letters 
—enough to build an extensive primary reading 
vocabulary; and an indexed filing box for keeping 
the cards in order—all put up in a compact, at- 
tractive package. Such an outfit is indispensable 
in the teaching of sentence building, phonics, spell- 
ing, silent reading, sight reading and oral read- 
ing. It provides a means for comprehension tests 
through “‘read and do” exercises. It can also be 


grams, words, or sentences desired. The type used 
is standard chart size. The word and letter cards 
are two inches high. The dimensions of the two 
charts combined are 17 x 23 inches. Packed in a 
substantial container with directions for use. 


PRICE: $1.12, postpaid 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
436 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, lil, 
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a 
Perhaps that is what he meant!” * SLACK CATS Ray 
“Or,” chimed in Diego, getting the * Baw Noni 
. ° “ . 3. HALLO eee 
idea quickly, “a person might do ,, BEN GAMES birth 
something so great that it is written Get 000 posure “ma 
° . postp’ 
: hoolbooks. hildre 
Tooth Brushing Chart ‘ — ™ = = a = _— Other 4 to-a-set Picture Posters to Build Up inter 
1. For Students who weren t even Dorn when Ne Was | | THANKSGIVING PICTURE POSTERS not 5 
alive would learn about him and love The First ‘Thanksgiving—A Cor and Pumpkin for [ 
“Tooth Brushing Chart” . . . an illustrated him too. Is that what you mean?” ———e en oe eee Here 
chart (size 10°x15”) for students’ individual Pedro nodded and was silent a long CHRISTMAS PICTURE POSTERS 
use in class and ac home. Photographs and ° 7 Th h : kedt “q a Santa Claus’ Toy Shop-—-Santa Claus in Sleigh easy 
diagrams show approved brushing tech- time. en he remarked, uppete with Reindeer Around the Tree Christmas Moru- sion, 
; y " ° in b ying the iWistmas Carols. 
nique. With this chart in hand for reference your father should be like that. pie teteateai 350 
during class discussion and brushing drill, “Like what?” asked Diego. HOLY NIGHT PICTURE POSTERS 
. Mary and Jose nite > City— e Shepher 
every student can enter actively into your “If he really does discover a new | | tha’ Their Flocks ‘The Thee Wine: Means 
program. At home the chart serves as a per- asain ee ao the Celene h Christ Child in the Manger, Set 50c, postpaid 
manent reminder of the need for clean teeth. eS SS 0S Se Nn Cena Send for FREE new catalog list- 
Check the number of charts you want on won't have to travel the long way ing over 3,000 teaching sids. 


the coupon in the coupon section. Mail it 
today. Pepsodent will send them to you 
fou THE SARETY OF YOUR smue with teachers’ manual eee free. 
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“Teeth and How to Care for Them” .. . a concise, illus- 
trated booklet giving you an easy-to-follow teaching 
outline. 18 pages packed with essential facts about teeth 
... their growth, structure and color; prevention of com- 
mon dental diseases; facts on dentifrices and brushing 
techniques. This practical teachers’ manual gives you a 
complete background for teaching mouth hygiene. 
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FREE! 
Mail Coupon Today 


PEPSODENT 


Division 
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around the Cape. They will honor him 
for making their work easier and ev- 
eryone will love and respect him for 
the good that he has done. They will 
tell their children and their grand- 
children.” Pedro’s eyes were sparkling 


2. For Teachers vTeere at the thought of the honor which 
? ee om we Ben) might come to his friend’s father. 


All at once there was great excite- 
ment in the courtyard. A traveler 
had been sighted in the far distance 
coming toward the convent. A trav- 
eler meant news from the outside 
world. Very often it meant stories 
and songs of other lands—perhaps 
even of Cathay or India. What fun! 

Diego and Pedro scrambled down 
from the wall and ran to the highest 
window in the building to get a bet- 
ter view. After what seemed to the 
boys like endless waiting, the trav- 
eler was within their gates. The 


this country,” said the traveler when 
Diego stood in front of him. The 
words were simple enough, but what 
joy they sent into the heart of the 


BECKLEY -CARDY COMPANY 
1634 Indiana Avenue, CHICAGO 16, ILL. 


















ORDERS 
FOR 


NEW Christmas Cards 


JUST SHOW these gorgeous greeting cards to 
friends and others. They’re easy to sell...no 
experience needed. A charming $1 Assortment 
of 21-Christmas Cards pays you a profit of 50c. 


Our other amazing values are the 
“QOilette” Assortment of Christ- 
mas Cards, also Religious Cards, 
Everyday Cards, gorgeous Gift 
Wrappings and others. Make 
EXTRA money Now! Get samples 
on approval, Start now ... write 


ARTISTIC CARD CO. 
858 WAY STREET, ELMIRA, N.Y. 
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excitement was even greater when Dram 

LEVER BROTHERS See Coupon Section Dhaas sas ae toe. FLANAGAN’S _ / yer 
COMPANY “Lad, your father has returned to inforn 


@ @ Duplicators, Charts 
® Phonics, History, Plans 
@ Travel—Story Readers 










TEACHERS AGENCY Teachers in all fields have unusual oppor- little boy who had waited two long 


tunities for advancement. We wish to i j 
28 E. lock Sed cemsemmns Gs Eee Oe Gee | ee without a message! Overjoyed, 
























































Chicago 4 and the teacher for the advantage of Diego threw his arms about the trav- 2 ree cms ape nega 
both. Our service is nationwide. eler’s neck. Then he rushed off to @ Several Thousand Aids 
tell Pedro. Soon the courtyard was Please Send Me Your FREE C. he ae} 1 
) e Your FREE Cata A-2 
& NATIONAL SERVICE FOR sf YEARS 25 APPLICATION $1.00 teeming with excitement. “s 
u “es ; 
. eg es 0 ; PHOTOS “Diego’s father is home!” wees | 
cundidetes in demand. Send aH Be ae “The new route has been found!” a ' 
or information. Member ies, applicatio i 2x3! . “ saet?? 
otitis = N.A.T.A. Corresponding cond, Mund good state or momaink He reached the Indies! ' 
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Diego’s Glad Day 
naar . vo , Continued from e 64 
Free.. TEACHING AIDS tinea 


Excitement prevailed everywhere. 

The Rayon Stery The father of Diego had sent instruc- 

: : ie tions for the boy to be newly outfit- 
Edited by DU PONT ted so that is ouet be im to 
the reception given by the King and 
Queen at Barcelona. 

“You'll promise to tell us all about 
it?” his friends shouted a few days 
later when Diego set out with the 
traveler to meet his father. 

Diego looked back at the familiar 
columns and the stained-glass win- 
dows and waved until La Rabida was 
no longer in sight. His heart sang 
with happiness for he would soon see 
his father, Christopher Columbus, the 
Mariner! 


Keys to Tests 


(Continued from pages 18-19) 





RECOGNIZING HOMONYMS 































I. 1. hale 9. purl 17. flare 
2. Hail 10. pearl 18, flair Help Make America Strong. 8rd edition, contains 
3. hail 23. eats «19. cae Basic 7 Chart, much factual material on nutrition, 
ate th ake 2 ee directions for menu planning, chart of can sizes and 
— 13. al 21. be contents, and other material for easy organization 
. tiers . altar . bear 9 iatenie andi 
6. tears 14. alter 22. bare . 
Rayon plays a part in almost every life 7. peal 15. veil 
; +++ almost every day... right from 8. peel 16. vale 
birth, So the fascinating story of this II. 1. a. mien; b. mean & *12—1 will=11”... 
é “man-made” textile is instructive and 2. a. soul; b. sole Must you teach the Basic 7? 
D interesting to both boys and girls. Why 3. a. break; b. brake 2 avrre © 
not plan a rayon study project? Send now 4. a. sew; b. sow Sit, 
~ for Du Pont’s complete educational aids. 5. a. prey; b. pray ; . 
4 Here the story is generously illustrated, . 6. a. heart; b. hart Here s a book that rings the bell, 
‘ easy to understand ...Write: Rayon Divi- 7. a. great; b. grate It’s got the facts from A to L. <= 
p sion, E. 1. @u Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 8. a. wear; b. ware ° . 
id 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, New York. 9. a. creak; b. creek ! 
ls 10. a. site; b. sight : 
o aE. & werent; b. — . Also facts from M to Z 
oo. & See Bs ae On what to eat, nutritiously, 
Wwaucnasr | LI. Answers will vary. 
35"x23"mount- 7. & © 3. F 5. y 
acac | ** «FF 66? laid 
econo a ' Are simply given in these pages 





GEOGRAPHY FACTS TO KNOW For reading by our coming sages. 


I. 1. Ariz 5. N.Y. 9. Ore. 
2. Wash. 6. Fla. 10. Wyo. 

3. Utah 7. Vt. 11. S.D. te, Pupils find this book is clear— 
4. Ky. 8. Calif. 12. N.M. All the vitamin facts are here— 
1 
2 


TEACHERS' 
HANDBOOK 
Complete, detailed 
rayon fact book for 

teachers only. 








II. 1. Denver, Colo. 


. Minneapolis and St. Paul, 


Minn. This indeed a teaching aid is ; 
For lower and for upper grad-es. 


3. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
4. Detroit, Mich. 
5. Key West, Fla. 
Sa 6. Chicago, Ill. 
mop + Ser area eng 7. Baltimore, Md. 
se 8. Louisville, Ky. 
9. Atlantic City, N.J. 
10. Rochester, N.Y. 
11. Philadelphia, Pa. 
12. Memphis, Tenn. Address yourenvelope, seal it tight, 









TWO SOUND FILMS 


P? 2 See 13. Boston, Mass. Send to Canco—mail tonight! 

care. Write for detailed 4 = - | III. 1. Potomac 6. Savannah 

information. 4b 2. Columbia 7. Red 
» 3. Colorado 8. Mississippi at% 
y 4. Ohio 5. Connecticut aoe te VY ee eee eae @ ane See Ee OO SEO SSS ES SS 7 
Jes 5. Misoomes AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

Home Economics Section 

— CLIMATE— > 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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A Helpful, 
Useful Discovery for You 








Hardly a week goes by without letters of gratitude 
from overseas men, telling us what solace, comfort 

and real help they have discovered Doublemint 
Gum to be to them. 


It doesn’t matter from which branch of the 
Service, the information is about the same—that 
chewing this refreshing, real-mint gum seems to 
help them a lot to relieve the nervous tension of 
combat...And, help them keep their minds more 
awake so that they appear to be able to concen- 
oe trate better on their jobs. 
A No.1 War-time Job 
You may not have thought of chewing gum, 
seriously before. But after the War, it may be able to benefit you as 
it has the men in our Armed Forces. For instance—after a long, hard 
day of teaching, it may break that strain and tension somewhat just 
to chew delicious Doublemint and relax. Or you might use it to 
help keep more awake if you ever get drowsy in the evening, mark- 
ing papers, studying or reading... 





@ There’s a limited supply of Doublemint being made today because of a shortage of 
many best grade materials which make such a top quality gum. All that is produced 
goes to the Army and Navy — for our fighters who have most need for it. Other and 
unfamiliar brands only are to be had in this country. But this one and only, original 
and genuine Doublemint will be back in your home stores just as soon as we again can 
get enough grade A materials to produce enough Doublemint to go around. 

~ 














* 
FRANK O. WASHAM 


CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOL 
LUNCHROOMS & CAFETERIAS 


. has been in Chicago High School lunch- 
rooms since 1934, too! Never missing a day! 


THE NATION'S LARGEST SELLING 
CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DAIRY DRINK 
Ask your Local Dairy! 


CHICAGO 10, ILL., 40) W. Superior Street 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y., 330 W. 42nd St. 
LOS ANGELES I, CAL., 4368 District Blvd. 
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Fighting Fire 
(Continued from page 26) 


4. If someone is in danger, try to 
notify an adult. ° 

4) Do not attempt to rescue any 
unconscious person yourself, except in 
an extreme emergency. 

b) A person whose clothing is on 
fire must not stand or run. The vic- 
tim must lie on the floor while the 
fire is smothered with coats, rugs, or 
blankets. Begin at the shoulders and 
work down toward the feet. 

5. Leave the burning building as soon 
as possible. 

a) Covering your nose and mouth 
with a wet cloth will keep out some 
irritating fumes and lessen the danger 
of inhaling flame, but a handkerchief 
or other cloth is not a gas mask and 
will not protect one against carbon 
monoxide gas, danger of which is 
present at every fire. 

b) The best air is just above the 
floor. Crawling is often better than 
walking. 

c) If your own clothing catches 
fire, roll up in a blanket or rug, leav- 
ing your head uncovered. If you lack 
a blanket or a rug, lie down and roll 
over slowly, using the hands to help 
beat out the flames. 

d) If a door opening into a hall- 
way or staircase feels at all hot, do 
not open it, for superheated air may 
have collected outside and one whiff 
of this air may be fatal. 

e) If you are caught on the upper 

floor of a burning building, do not 
jump from a window unless ordéred 
to do so by firemen after they have 
spread a net. If an upstairs window 
is the only way of escape, make a 
rope from sheets or blankets, tie one 
end to something solid, and slide to 
safety. 
D. What to do in case a person is 
burned.—Burns are classified in three 
groups, depending on their severity. 
Girls and boys should learn the dis- 
tinctions, and should be able to 
give first-aid treatment for first- and 
second-degree burns. They should call 
a doctor at once when third-degree 
burns are present. 


Evaluate Yourself 
(Continued from page 14) 


GOOD HUMOR 


Good humor and a spirit of fun 
have a definite place in the classroom. 
They are very necessary to the healthy 
growth of mind and body. A joke 
may impress a point under discussion 
more firmly than any amount of ordi- 
nary recitation. 


OTHERS’ RIGHTS 


Are your pupils respectful of the 
rights of others, in group discussion, 
as all citizens of a democracy should 
be? They should observe the rules of 
good parliamentary procedure: avoid 
talking when someone else is talking; 
get permission from the chairman to 
speak; be ready to hear both sides. 


VISITORS 


Visits from school officials and par- 
ents will cause you to scrutinize your 
teaching practices and to seek ways of 
improving them. Encourage visitors, 
even though they cause you to trem- 
ble, for they keep you on your toes. 








. _ 

Silent Reading Charts 
Signs— Directions—Labels 

Exceedingly handy and useful set of 36 
hand charts in book form printed in large 
chart-size type. Each page presents either 
a familiar sign such as “Keep Out”, a 
salutation, as ““Good Morning”, a safety- 
first slogan, as “Stop, Look, and Listen” 
or words of appreciation, as ““Thank you”. 
Others provide names to be used as labels 
on objects in the school room. Still others 
provide enough separate letters so that 
words or statements useful for silent 
veading may be set up. 

The book comes in a cleverly designed 
envelope-jacket which can be converted 
into a holder for the letters or words. 

The charts save the time and trouble of 
preparing hand-made material and their 
cost is but little. 


PRICE: 


Use Coupon on page 71. 


Salute the flag. 


48 Centa, postpaid. 
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HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
Chicago 5, m1. 


Turn Spare Time into CASH 


436 S. Wabash Ave., 





Just show this gorgeous line 

Christmas Cards— ow fort ort for 

Customers have chotcet 2% for$ior 

$1. Theysell onsight! Youmake —— 

t on each sale. No expe! 
Te yes 
y for this season e 

orders from friends, relatives and busi 

ness people—either spare or full time! 

Make Extra Money ith Box Assortments 

Sell newest $1 Assortments—Religious, 
Etchings, Bveryday, citi 

gnified work—Quick 


co 
Card 
Assortment 


SEND 
Wetmore & Sugden, inc., Dept. 80- 
749 Monroe Ave., Rochester (2), N. ~ FOR Samples 











Row, Peterson and Company, one of the 

nation’s rye educational publishers, 

announces department of PLAYS 

FOR CHILDREN. We invite a to send for 

descriptive leaflet. talog for 

junior and — ..- Shasle ¢ also free 
request. 


ROW, PETERSON & CO, M4 


6 1910 Ridge Ave 


Setional College of Edacatin 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child 
eare centers. Children’s demonstration schoo! and obser- 
vation center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North Shore, 
near lake. Beginning classes as well as specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Fall term: 
Sept. 18. Mid-year: Jan. 29. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education, 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 414M, EVANSTON, ILL. 








High School Course 


SLM SCUIE Many Finish in 2 Yeors 


Foon sree on pene Cine end chi cet, igge Stacard 


Credit fori 
teria sup ag ey 1, vad jects sly 
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101 EST SONGS 
















“101 Best Songs” care- 
fully co — for school 
use—gra and s 


occasion songs — home, 





y 
<2 per doz. folk, patriotic and reli- 
7.68 per100 gious melodies— 
(postpaid) and music complete. 
CABLE CoO. Dept. NN. 
228 S. Wabash Ave. 
Send for Chicago 4, Ii. 
- afl ase 
(NN) 
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Rosy Cheeks ano 
Sparkling Eyes 


IN EVERY PACKAGE 





Children just love Maltex 
Cereal—it tastes so deli- 
ciously different. And they 
make better, more alert stu- 
dents when they eat a sub- 
stantial breakfast. Maltex 
is a wholesome, hot, brown 
WHEAT Cereal—one of the 
Basic: Seven types of food 
recommended by our gov- 
ernment for daily consump- 
tion by both children and 
adults. It’s made from 
Toasted Wheat, deliciously 
flavored with Malted Barley 
—contains “natural” sugars 
which provide quick energy 
and add a delicate, appetiz- 
ing sweetness. Maltex is 
economical—costs less than 
a cent a serving. 


LET US SEND 
YOU THIS 


Individual 
Breakfast Chart 


A colorful sheet on which each pupil 
keeps a month’s record of the days he 
eats a 100% Breakfast. Endorsed by 





Teachers, Doctors, Nurses, Mothers. 
Write for enough for your whole class. 
(Offers limited to schools north of 
Washington, D. C. and east of Chicago.) 








THE MALTEX COMPANY 
Home Economics 
Department 
BURLINGTON, 
VERMONT 
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For Better Spelling 
(Continued from page 30) 


spelling of such words as believe, 
receive, deferred, and differed. Such 
rules have a way of helping one out 
of a difficulty years after the necessity 
of passing a spelling test is over. 

When modern educators state that 
if a child sees a word correctly 
spelled in his books or on the black- 
board, or is given it by his teacher 
when he asks for it, he will eventually 
know how to spell it, they are gener- 
alizing. They are not taking into 
consideration the many children who 
do not and cannot retain an accurate 
image of the arrangement of letters. 
If the letters always stood for cer- 
tain sounds, spelling mastery would 
be easier for such pupils. 

Until we are willing and ready to 
make use of the best of many methods 
of teaching spelling, we shall not do 
justice to all children. Why not teach 
enough phonetics so that the non- 
photographic-minded child can have 
this support? It won’t harm the other 
children at all. Why not use spelling 
matches to help those children who 
learn best through hearing? There 
are many who rely on the auditory 
learning process. Why are we so 
afraid of drill? 

Consider .for a moment another 
field of learning. We do not ask or 
expect a person to be able, without 
practice, to handle even so simple a 
process as shifting gears in an auto- 
mobile. Each time the thing is done 
it becomes more nearly automatic. 
Why are so many schools unwilling 
to apply this to the field of spelling? 

If it is true that to teach is to cause 
a person to learn, let us cast aside our 
narrow-minded dogmas and open our 
minds and our schools to any and all 
parts of whatever method will help 
our children learn to spell. 


Being a Substitute 


(Continued from page 14) 


pokes her head in at the door and 
says, “I’m Wilma So-and-so, right 
next door. If you need anything let 
me know,” or “I'll be in to take you 
to the cafeteria, and the teachers’ 
room is right down the hall.” A 
warm little glow creeps around your 
heart in a building like that! Unfor- 
tunately such thoughtfulness is not 
always shown. Imagine taking your 
lunch into the teachers’ lunchroom 
and having no one speak to you, much 
less include you in the conversation! 
That has happened to me. 

The substitute does not have much 
opportunity to learn to know her 
temporary charges, but I always try 
to help them to feel comfortable with 
me by telling them my name and 
giving them a little time to get ac- 


? 


quainted. I try also to remember that ° 


the arrival of a substitute teacher 
must be disturbing to children, who 
often have their plans broken into 
and their routine upset. 











The 1945 Supplement to 


FRENCH’S CATALOG OF PLAYS 


Is NOW READY for DISTRIBUTION 
Please send SAMUEL FRENCH 

for your 25 West 45th St., New York 
copy today 811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 


















FREE new lesson leaflet on basic 


nutrition for elementary grades 





Plus physical fitness chart and teacher’s copy 
of booklet, “Feeding the Child for Health” 


Elementary school leaders are stressing the 
importance of educating young America on 
foods and nutrition. Such education in the 
3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th grades, at an age when 
habits are being formed, will contribute much 
to the future welfare of both the individual 
and the nation. To assist this important work 
the growers of Sunkist Oranges and Lemons 
offer a brief, authoritative bulletin on basic 
nutrition. 


Entitled “Our Food Allies,” and designed to 
fit into school notebooks, this helpful 4-page 
leaflet introduces the child to “The Basic 7” 
food groups. Text written in simple words is 
supplemented by cartoon-type illustrations, 
attractive to children, showing how these 
foods help the “U.S. Needs Us Strong” pro- 
gram. By practicing the interesting class proj- 
ects suggested in the leaflet, you can put this 


food knowledge into actual use by the child. 


Leaflet is available in sufficient quantities for 
each class member. 


With leaflets, each teacher will receive one 
copy of an 18x24 physical fitness chart helpful 
in determining the child’s physical growth 
and suited to bulletin board display, together 
with copy of booklet, “Feeding the Child for 
Health,” for supplementary text. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, October 1944 


Leaflet is ready for immediate distribution. 
Orders will be filled as soon as they are re- 
ceived. But hurry, because the supply may 
not last. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sunkist 


UNIFCRMLY GOOD 
ORANGES - LEMONS 


r MAIL THIS COUPON. Paste on Penny Post- 
card or Send Same Information on Postcard 


| California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Div. E-310, Sunkist Bldg., Los Angeles, 55, Calif. 
Please send me FREE leaflet entitled, “Our Food 
Allies,” in quantities specified below, plus teach- 
er’s copy of physical fitness chart, and booklet, 


! 

! 
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' | 
"Feeding the Child for Health.” | 
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Name of School 





Number of Student 
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FORTUNATE YOU, to discover 
the magic charm of 
Krippendort Foot Rest Shoes. 
Perfect fit and comfort 
at toe—at instep — al heel. 

' All this and glamour too. 


Here, indeed, are shoes 
to-work in, play in, live in! 
Your shoe dealer may not have 
aii sizes and styles today. 
Bul try tomorrow. You'll be 
thrilled! 


Priced from 
$6.95 to $7.95 


(Slightly higher 
west of Denver 


’ 
~, 
% 


Krippender, 
FOOT REST 


THE KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN CO. CINCINNATI 2, 0 





HEAD LICE 


become 
DEAD LICE 


in 15 minutes 


with A-200 


No TEACHER likes to think she will have to deal with such an unpleasant prob- 
lem as head lice but they do appear at intervals during every school year. When 
they do, alert teachers note the signs and are ready with the right answer. That 
answer is McKesson’s A-200 Pyrinate, because... 
... it’s quickly effective. Just 15-minute contact usually kills all types of lice, 
and their eggs. 
. it’s entirely adaptable for children . . . non-poisonous. 
it’s thoroughly proved by 8,000 clinical tests. 
. it’s easy to use, And removed easily with soap and warm water. Washes out 
of clothing. 





. it’s economical. Full size jar only 45¢. 


This amazingly effective, modern parasiticide, devel- 
oped in cooperation with Dr. Walter K. Angevine of 
Washington, D.C., can be obtained from your drug- 
gist. If not, request him to order for you from his 
wholesaler. 


CALM 


PYRINATE 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK « BRIDGEPORT, CONN... FAMOUS FOR QUALITY SINCE 1833 
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The Golden Promise 


(Continued from page 45) 


MISS WHITE— 

Pray tell me why does such a man 

At useful tasks not work? 

MR. BAILEY—He’s a dreamer! 

MIss KING—He’s a schemer! 

MR. BROWN—A wholesome task 
he'd shirk. 

MR. JONES— 

Newfangled notions he'd bring forth, 

To make us folks believe; 

But I tell you, those men on board 

Ere night will surely grieve. 

MRS, BLAKE— 

Let’s warn him all inventions 

Already have been made. 

MR. SMITH— 

To cross a river bed, *twould be 

More sensible to wade. 

MRS, SMITH— 

It’s evident that Fulton isn’t one 

To think there’s nothing new beneath 

the sun. 

MR. DRUR¥— 

The “Clermont” is a daring ship, 

But it will never sail. 

ALL— 

A daring ship, a saucy ship; 

Too bad it’s doomed to fail! 

MR. BLACK—How I pity all the 
men aboard! 

MR. SMITH—They soon will shout 
and grope. 

voices (from the crowd)— 
“Help me!” “Help me or I sink!” 
“Throw me a length of rope!” 

MRS, HARPER—Oh, men should be 
content with sails. 

MRS. BLAKE—A fool is he who 
would use steam! 

MR. BAILEY— 

Don’t worry, Fulton soon will learn 

His plan is just a dream. 

(Off stage there are sound effects— 
whistles, bells, orders being given. 
While all are looking off stage, Father 
Time, unobserved, comes forward.) 

FATHER TIME— 

Yes, ye may well stand still and stare 

In awe—behold a dream; 

The “Clermont” moves and gently 

plies, 

Like a sailboat, up the stream. 
(Unnoticed by others, he exits.) 
MRS. BAKER—She moves! 

MR. DRURY—She moves? 

MR. BROWN (shouting excitedly) — 
She moves! 

ALL—SHE MOVES! 

MR. JONES—A triumph of man’s 
mind! 

MR. BAILEY— 

Three cheers for Fulton! 

he, 

But we, who were so blind. 
MISS HUMPHREY—How grand! 
MR. BLACK—Hurrah! 

MRS. BLAKE—She picks up speed! 

MRS. HARPER—Isn't that a sight? 

MR. BAILEY— 

Cheers for Fulton, cheers again! 

The man proved he was right. 


*Twas not 


ALL (tabicau) — 
Sail on, O “Clermont,” bright new 
ship, 
Sail on, lest we forget 
New things there are beneath the sun, 
New dreams to fashion, yet. 
Sail on, O “Clermont,” ship of hope, 
Sail on, and make us feel 
That dreams about us ever wait 
For us to make them real. 


INTERLUDE 


FATHER TIME (coming forward )— 
How now, my friend? 
FIRST MAN— 
You've shown a great deed of the 
past; 
The age of new inventions cannot 
last. 
FATHER TIME— 
Know you that what you say was said 
in ancient day, 
Whenever men proposed to try a 
modern way? 
SECOND MAN— 
But we've reached the modern age; 
We're living in a stage 
When all has been discovered, 
Earth’s territory covered— 
There’s nothing new that’s left be- 
neath the sun. 
ANNOUNCER (steps forward)— 
And now we'll see a day at Kitty 
Hawk; 
A man with vision fries, while scoff- 
ers talk. 


Act II 


First Flight—December 17, 1903 
MR. ALLEN—I hope that there’s a 
doctor in the crowd! 
MR. GRAY—Does Orville hope with 
wings to be endowed? 
MR, JOHNSON—And Wilbur also 
will attempt to fly? 
MRS. ALLEN—They must intend, 
before their time, to die. 
MRS. MARTIN—By lot they'll choose 
who first will pilot be. Who knows? 
MR. GREEN—They say that 
Orville’s first, then Wilbur tries. 
MRS. GRAY—A wooden crate to 
steer right through the skies! 
MR. GRAY—I think the crate-bird 
will not stay up long. 
MRS, CARROLL—And Mr. Wright 
will soon be dubbed Sir Wrong! 
MR. TAYLOR— 
Why not hold forth to them a sport- 
ing chance? 
Their dream may yet prove real, and 
not romance! 
MRS. GRAY— 
That’s true. Though unknown now, 
someday their name 
May be a shining one in worldly fame. 
MR. JOHNSON—Man’s lot is cast 
for aye on solid land. 
MR. GREEN—He'll no more fly 
than I can freeze hot sand. 
(Continued on page 69) 














FEET HURT ? 


Tired, aching feet, rheumatic-like foot and le 
heels and callouses often are traceable to weak 
Arch Supports and exercise help relieve pain caused by strain of : 
the muscles and ligaments. Give firm uplift. Are molded to the { 
feet and adjustable as condition of arch improves. Expertly fitted 
and adjusted at Shoe, Dept. and Surgical Supply Stores every- 
where. For FREE booklet write Dr. Scholl's, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


iT MAY BE 
WEAK ARCHES! 


pains, fatigue, sore 
arches. Dr. Scholl’s 
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Melodies to Play and Sing 


An inexpensive set of two little books by 
W. Otto Miessner and John W. Beattie, con- 
taining a wealth of fresh and interesting 
little melodies which may be taught by rote 
in primary grades. They may also be used 
for sight reading in upper grades. The melo- 
dies are made up of easy intervals and of 
simple quarter- and half-note rhythms. Each 
selection is a musical gem, 


PRICES: Each Book: 1 to 11—25c each, 
postpaid. A sample set (one each of Books 
One and Two)—45c a set, postpaid. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
436 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, lll. 














+» BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 





Choose this 
BIG BOOK 
for Halloween 
Entertainments 


Plays — Poems 
Novelties 


Wide selection of 
original material. 
Plays are easy to 
produce, varied in 
length, type and 
number of char- 


\ 
1 Pyke 


nit 


“! BOOK 





¢ acters. Specialties, 
drills, recitations 
| HALLOWEEN for all age groups. 
ENTERTAINMENTS | Cioth, 240 pages, 
$1.50; Paper, 

75c, postpaid. 


HALLOWEEN FUN BOOK. 


Planned for chil- 
oon of all ages. Plays, 


dialogues, recitations, 


ne. games, stunts, jokes, fortunes, ete. Paper, 
pages, 50c, postpaid. 

panel BEST HALLOWEEN BOOK. About 50 
new plays, pageants, songs, games, dances and 
recitations for all grades. Paper, 160 pages, 50c, 
postpaid, 


Send for FREE new catalog list- 
ing over 3,000 teaching aids. 


1634 Indiana Avenue, CHICAGO 16, ILL. 











BIRD PICTURES 


Fiowers « Animals - Trees « Industrials - 








IN NATURAL COLORS 
Old Masters 


The finest and only au- 
thentic collection. Makes 
school work easier for 
teachers, more fascinating 
for pupils. 1500 subjects, 
374 actual photographs in 
natural colors, 7x9 inches, 
of birds, flowers, animals. 
Special selection of 33 bird 
pictures $1.00. Progres- 
sive views 6x8 inches of 
leading American indus- 
tries, Copper, Coal, Lum- 
ber, Rubber, Cotton, ete. 
Send for Catalog with Prices 
FREE 

With every order of $1 or 
more, one copy | of **Color 
Book of Birds.’ 





COLOR BOOK OF BIRDS—s* x11 in. book of 
beautiful bird subjects in natural colors, with outlines of 


each for coloring. 


Special price, 20c each. 6 for $1.00. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 805 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Ill. 
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4 
CLASSROOM BORDERS 
Postpaid 30c per set 
Each set contains 14 or more different 
patterns 10 inches high. 
Solve your problem of classroom deco- 
ration by letting your pupils color and 
mount these interesting figures. 
We suggest: 
For October—Halloween 
For November—Thanksgiving , 
For December—Christmas 
Other Borders: b 


Valentine Transportation 4 
Easter March of the Toys 
Circus Nursery Rhymes 
Health Garden Elves 


GEOGRAPHY WORK BOOK COMPANY 
Fresno, California 
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THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 w. Van Buren St.. CHICAGO 7 
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Invitations - Announcements 
100 hand-engraved $10.00 
—— two sets of “an 

Imitation Engra 


Write for Samples 90 Vidtine Cade pe 


31.00 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1032 Chestnut St.,Philadeiphia.Pa. 





The Golden Promise 
(Continued from page 68) 


MR. WILLIAMS— 

And yet the world could only sneer 
and mock 

At brave Columbus, till his ships did 
dock. 

MRS. GRAY—Till dreams come true, 
the world at dreamers laughs— 

MRS, ALLEN—Then storms their 
doors to get their autographs! 

MR. GREEN—Let someone hold a 
net, when this man falls! 

MRS. CARROLL (horrified) —Down 
from the clouds? 

MR, GREEN—No, when the motor 
stalls, 

MR, JOHNSON—Look there! 
stepping in to make his start! 

MISS STONE—He’d step right out 
again, if he were smart. 

MR. TAYLOR—My hat goes off to 
any man that’s brave! 

MRS, CARROLL—He’s only coming 
nearer to his grave. 

(Off stage there is a mingling of 
sounds as of a motor starting and ex- 
cited voices calling encouragingly, 
“Good luck!” “Watch that wheel!” 
“Be careful!” “There you go!” Crowd 
on stage appears to be watching the 
plane somewhere off stage. They 
should gaze upward, but remember 
that the plane did not rise as planes 
do today.) 

MRS. MARTIN— 

He’s off the ground—no matter if 
not high! 

I do believe that man someday will 
fly. 

MISS STONE—He flies! 

MR. GRAY—He flies! 

MISS ROGERS—The brothers’ dream 
comes true! 

MR. WILLIAMS—Our deepest praise 
and thanks to them are due. 

MR. TAYLOR—Three cheers 
Orville, Wilbur too! 

ALL—Hibp, hip, hurrah for Wright! 

MR. ALLEN—How smooth he sails! 
Oh, what a gallant sight! 

MR. TAYLOR— 

Sail on, O dreamer, e’er to greater 
height! 

New age you've launched today—the 
Age of Flight! 


He’s 


for 


EPImLOGuE 


(People are arranged as they were 
for the Prologue.) 

FATHER TIME (coming forward)— 
This is the promise of the years: 
Through dark despair and mocking 

jeers, 
Through days of doubt and haunting 
fears— 
The Dream remains. 
Dream on, O noble soul of man! 
This is the tale, since Time began: 
He whose heart sings, “I will! I 
can!” ° 
His triumph always gains. 

ALL (tableau) — 

You speak the truth, 
Time; 

Your words to us appeal. 

You’ve made us see that new dreams 
wait 

For us to make them real. 


good Father 


Note: History records that only five 
persons actually witnessed the first suc- 
cessful flights which the Wright broth- 
ers made on that December day in 1903, 
However, a larger number of voices 
seems to appropriate for this choric- 
verse play. The situation created, al- 
though fictitious, reflects the actual at- 
titude of the people of that time, 


. 
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Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see pages 50 and 71.) 


NOTE 


; @ FREE Material on Food and Health 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE, Div. E-310, Sunkist Bidg., Los Angeles 55, Calif. 
Please send me copies of free leaflet entitled “Our Food Allies,”’ for 











pupils in 








| a lei h , plus teacher’s copy of physical fitness chart, and booklet entitled 
| “Feeding ‘the Child for Health. ~ 

| | ee, TELE EE SAPS er a ee LEE a ic sbianasioanpbeaaeinidsaiotanatiad School..... - 

| Address (Street or R.D.) 

| City...... sonienesiticcnenisianitesinauasgaedaasaaspeiiapeaaianetiminstenentdanneaacmninnete alata calinalaniiias 
| Oct. 44-1N-57 


@ FREE New Booklet, “Nutrition Guide” 





GENERAL MILLS, INC., Dept. 920, Mi li 


Y 


Please send me the booklet, “Nutrition Guide,” illustrated in 4 colors. 
each teacher.) 


15, Mi ta 
(One copy free to 


Name__. 


. Oct. 44-IN-14 


@ RAYON Teaching Aids . . . FREE 


RAYON DIV., E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS G CO., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Please send me the free items checked. .. Number of Students, Grade. 
| Rayon Hand Book for Teachers. ........ Rayon Wall Chart. ...Rayon Booklets for Student 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Use. Information about Du Pont Rayon Motion Pictures with Sound. 
I iicisscitcaititassicsiannaiiieceadbasideaaiecticiemsigiieadvdelidionsebabamiebianitiats IE crencncnncnipiiieniniainneiamns 
Address siieeniinleghieasiainiii — 
Oct. 44-IN-43 
@® FREE Visual Education Booklet | 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC., 1841 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. | 
Please send me a copy of your descriptive booklet covering Erpi Classroom Films. | 
| 
I ssi sve ciehicaiiiieamenecaiainaaeneseaiaintannniatiaditae a = | 
| 
‘ Oct. 44-IN-68 , 
| @ FREE Information about T.C.U’s 10-Way Protection 
| T.C.U., Lincoln, Nebraska | 
| 1 am interested in knowing about T.C.U.’s “10-Way Protection” Policy against accident, | 
| sickness, and quarantine. (No agent will call.) | 
| Name sidpaiinidioapibsalapdiniieandaiaeiamenaiiiiatin pial ‘ estates 
| 
| ED encesniemisnciniti ee ee ee ee site | 
7 Oct. 44-IN-18 | 
@ FREE “The Inside Story of a Kernel of Oats” 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Box RR, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me the booklet telling ‘The Inside Story of a Kernel of Oats’’—suitable for 








| 
: classroom use. 1! would like 00... extra copies. 
| Name... a School — 
| Se To » 
| “Oct 44- iN- 51 
@ FREE Teaching Aids—Booklet on Nutrition 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Please send me . copies of your newly revised booklet, “Help Make America 
Strong.” 
Name. sistiainiinhataediaindiainaiidiaiiinamanaiaaiemsitel School 
a ienteincneiasioenasinipbianioseneniiiti — 





Oct. 44-IN-58 


@® FREE Order All Three New Menstrual Teaching Aids 


POST OFFICE BOX 3434, Chicago 54, Illinois 

(Mail coupon to this address or follow mailing instructions at the top of this page) 
Please send me, with the compliments of Kotex: 

[] 1 full-color jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology Chart for classroom use. 

[] 1 copy of the brand-new 16-page teaching manual, “This |s Why.” 

ome copies of the bright booklet, ““As One Girl to Another,” to distribute to my girls, 





Oct 44-1N-38 
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Don’t Delay--Order Today! 
MAGAZINES 


for work... pleasure » +. ana profit 


Limitations have already been placed on the servicing of many magazine sub- 


scriptions. 


Man-power shortages delay subscription entries and ultimate deliveries. 


Paper restrictions have curtailed the quantity of copies available. 


Complete your plans for the coming year, and order the magazines you want 
NOW. Under today’s conditions it would be wise to consider your Christmas 


magazine requirements AT THIS TIME. 


THE INSTRUCTOR Subscription Agency offers you complete and prompt 


service on practically all magazines. 


Choose from this list, or write for our 1944-45 Retail Magazine Catalogue today. 


if one magazine is desired, use 
Price” in first column; 
‘Club Price’ in second column 


“Publisher’s 
if more than one, use 
Whenever pos- 


sible avail yourself of the special clubs in this 


list; then add the other magazines which you 


desire at their club prices 
the United States. 


Prices apply only in 
Prices for Canada and for- 


eign countries will gladly be quoted on request. 





“ ws 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.) $3.00 
Seme—2Z years (20 Nos.) ».00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 6.00 
with Children’s Activities 6.00 
with Grade Teacher _ 6.00 
with Junior Arts G Activities 6.00 
AMERICAN GIRL 2.00 
Same—2 years 3.00 
AMERICAN HOME (Subs. subject to 

delay in entry.) 1.50 

Same—2 years 250 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 3.00 

Same—2 years (Renewais only) 5 OX 

No \-year subs. accepted except 

tor Libraries, Institutions, Foreign 

or Government orders. 

Military Service Rate 2.00 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 1.50_ 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY (new) x 

Same—Current Renewal 400 

Special Military Service Rate—1! yr. 2 50 
BETTER HOMES G GARDENS 1.50 

No l-year subs. except to Schools 

and Libraries. 

me—2 years 2.50 
BOYS’ LIFE (No new subs. 1-year 
renewals only to Schools and 

Libraries) 2.00 

me—2 years (Renewals oniy) 3.50 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 nos.) 2.50 


Same—-2 years ».00 
CHILD LIFE 3.00 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 3.00 

with THE INSTRUCTOR 6.00 

with American Childhood 6.00 
» with Grade Teacher : 6.00 
CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE 1.50 

Same—2 years . 2.75 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 2.00 

Same—2 years 3.00 
COLLIER’S, THE NAT. WEEKLY 3.00 

Same—2 years 3.00 
CORRECT ENGLISH (Better English 

combined with this) (10 nos.) 3.06 

Same—2 years (20 nos.) 5.00 
COSMOPOLITAN 3.50 

Same-—2 years 5.50 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (Subs. limit- 

ed to R.F.D. addresses and towns 

not exceeding 2,500 population, 

unless for Schools and Libraries) 

ous 5 years | 00 
CURRENT HISTORY 3.00 

Same—2 years 5.00 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW (8 

nos.) 2.50 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL 

(10 nos.) 2.50 

Same—2 years (20 nos.) 4.00 
ESQUIRE 5.00 

Same—2 years 8.00 

Military Service Rate (Renewal) 3.50 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 2.50 

Same—2 years 4.00 
FIELD AND STREAM 2.00 

Same—2 years 3.50 
FORECAST (Food) (10 nos.) 2 


FORTUNE, Magazine of Management. |0 00 
17.00 


Same—2 years 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 3.50 
Same—2 years 5.50 
GRADE TEACHER (10 nos.) 3.00 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 5.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 6.00 
with American Childhood 6.00 
with Children’s Activities 600 
with Junior Arts G Activities 6.00 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 4.00 
Same—2 years 7.00 
HEALTH oo 1.50 
Same—2 years “ 2.50 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL and HOME G& 
FIELD (12 nos.) 4.00 
No new or renewal subs. accepted 
except from Schools G Libraries 
HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE 2.50 
Same—-2 years 4.00 
THE INSTRUCTOR (10 nos.) 3.00 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 5.00 
with American Childhood 6.00 
with Children’s Activities 6.00 
with Grade Teacher 6.00 
with Junior Arts G Activities 6.00 


JACK AND JILL (To U. S. & Poss.) 2 
me—2 years 4 

2 or more |-year subs. ordered at 
one time by same customer, each 2 00 


JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9 nos.) 2.75 
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Publ'rs 
Price 
JUNIOR ARTS G ACTIVITIES (10 
nos.) 3 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 5.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 6.00 
with American Childhood 6 00 
with Grade Teacher 6.00 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL (No 1- 


year subs. new or renewal except 
for Schools, Libraries or Military 





Addresses.) 2.00 
Same—2 years 3.00 
Military Service Rate 15 
LIFE 450 
Same—2 years 9.00 
To Clergymen, Educators G Mem- 
bers of Armed Forces | year only 3.50 
Effective Aug. 20 to Nov. 10, 1944 
Renewals only, 2 years 7.00 
LOOK (26 nos.) 2.50 
Same—2 years (52 nos.) 400 
Military Service Rate (26 nos.) . 2.00 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE 1.50 
Same—2 years 2.40 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC (Renewal 
subs. only accepted) 4.00 
To Libraries and Schools 3.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 3 00 
Same—2 years (20 nos.) 5.00 
To Libraries and Schools (10 nos.) 2.40 
NEWSWEEK—Magazine of News Sig- 
nificance a we >.00 
Same—2 years : : 7.50 
Special Rate to Clergy, Educators, 
Men and Women of U.S. Armed 
G Auxiliary Forces 3.50 
Battle Baby, Overseas 3.50 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 2.00 
Same—2 years . 3.00 
Special Rate to Schools G Libraries | 5C 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 2.00 
Same—2 years 3.00 
THE PATHFINDER 1.00 
Same—3 years 2.00 
PLAYS (8 nos.) 3.00 
Same—2 years (16 nos.) 5.00 
POPULAR MECHANICS 2.50 
Same—2 years 4.50 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 2.50 
Same—2 years 5.00 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS (11 
nos.) 2.00 
Same—2 years (22 nos.) 3.00 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (7 nos.) 3.00 
Same—2 years (14 nos.) 5.00 
READER’S DIGEST 3.00 
Same—2 years or two I-yr. subs.* 5.00 
Same—Add'! yrs. of add‘! 1-yr. 
subs.* Each 2.50 
“Ordered by same person. 
Military Service Rate—1l year 1.50 
REDBOOK , catenin 2.50 
OS fees 4.00 
SAFETY EDUCATION (9 nos.) ss 2.00 
Same—2 years (18 nos.) 3.50 
SATURDAY EVENING POST (To U.S. 
G Poss., Canada, Newfoundland, 
Labrador, Pan America) “a 4.00 
One-year subs. not accepted except 
for Schools, Libraries, Institutions 
and to members of Armed Services. 
years pangenense 6.0 
Military Service Rate—! year 2.00 
SCHOLASTIC (Combined or Teach- 
er’s Ed.) (32 nos.) 2.00 
Same—2 years (64 nos.) 3.50 
SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 4.00 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 4.00 
STORY PARADE (For Boys and Girls) 2.00 
Same—2 years wn OO 
TIME, Weekly Newsmagazine (New 
subs.) 5.00 
Same—2 years 9.00 
Renewals a 
Same—2 years .. a i 
To Educators, Clergy Members 
of Armed Forces in U.$.—1 year 3.50 
Pony Edition, overseas 3.50 
TRAVEL 4.00 
Same—2 years oS . 7.00 
WEE WISDOM (For Boys & Girls). 1.00 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION—1 
year 1.50 
Same—2 years ieee 2.50 
No l-year subs. accepted except 
for Libraries, Institutions, Foreign 
or Government orders and Military 
Services. 
Military Service Rate—1! year . 1.00 
YOUNG AMERICA (36 nos.) 85 


Same—2 to 4 subs. to one address 
each 8 

Same—5 or more subs. to one ad- 
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TEACHERS PRAISE IT! 


PARENTS LIKE IT! 
YOUNGSTERS LOVE IT! 


JACK and JILL is widely used in the schools of America 
as a teaching aid. It is welcomed in the homes for the 
way it answers that age-old question, “What'll | do 
now?" Stories, games, puzzles, cutouts, songs, poems, 
things to make, things to do. 


ONE YEAR, $2.50 - TWO YEARS, $4.00 

















THE OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS publishes thrilling fiction 
of the highest quality. Its departments are devoted to 
sports, outdoor activities and boyhood hobbies. There are 
also articles on current events and the new and amazing 
wonders of science and invention. In these days of lurid 
literature and comic shockers The Open Road offers a sane, 
well-balanced reading program, and yet packs a punch-a- 
page, one that boys are as eager to read as their parents 
are to have them read. A novel feature is the frequent 
publication of stories submitted by high school students 
and paid for at regular rates. 


12 Issues $2.00; 24 Issues $3.00; 36 Issues $4.00 
Special rate to schools, teachers and libraries $1.50 

















—most helpful to teachers of lower primary grades: 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


— it’s new, all through—in policy and format to meet 
the needs of today’s teaching. 

EVERY month AMERICAN CHILDHOOD will bring you: New 
Projects in Number, Reading, Social Science, Creative Art, new 
Activities, Picture Study; Posters in Health, Safety, Citizenship; 
new Songs, Stories and Poetry; and miscellaneous articles, notes 
and pictures to complete the essential magazine for the teacher 
of first to third Primary grades. 

Subscription Price $3.00 (10 numbers) 
American Childhood with The Instructor - . . , $5.50 
American Childhood with The Instructor and new hekto- 

graph portfolio, READING, ’RITINGAND’RITHMETIC . . $5.90 
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1 Year $ 
(10 ISSUES) 


a Your Classroom Aid For 
1 Every Day . .. . Every Occasion ! 


Ready-to-use teaching material that is of 
tremendous help to you in planning your 
classroom activities for every day of the 
school year. 


ae 


~ 

& Social study and elementary science units, art 
$ appreciation with both large and miniature 
full-color pictures, visual aids, music, pro- 
grams, stories, seatwork, tests with hundreds 
of ideas and suggestions. . 


Lighten your load with these new aids each 


month, 
5 





2 Years 
(20 ISSUES) 


GET EVERY ISSUE THIS YEAR—ORDER NOW 


USE COUPON BELOW—MAIL TODAY! 





| 
| 
! 
' 
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Date 


Enter my subscription ({_] new or ([] renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start 


with the 


Send me also the magazines listed below. 


Name 
St. or R.D. 


Town 


F. A. OWEN 


issue for [_] 1 Year at $3.00. (_] 2 Years at $5.00. 





| This order totals $............ ; | 


(0 Check or money order en- 
closed. 

[] Check postdated Nov. 6, 
1944, or 30 days from date 
of order, enclosed. 

















C) Bill me. 1 will pay Nov. 6, 
eg eee ee ne ee 1944, or 30 days date 
of order. 
siasciiaasieiiiaiaiiniciiiind — 
* Mail this coupon today * 0-44 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansvitte, N. Y. 
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"The Inside Story 
of a Kernel of Oats”’ 


HIGHLY ILLUSTRATED 
VALUABLE CLASSROOM AID 








Every teacher should have this valuable, easy- 
to-present information on the history, produc- 
tion and use of rolled oats! Here, complete and 
fascinating, is the story of oats . . . coupled 
with understood-at-a-glance charts which com- 
pare the value of oatmeal with those of other 
cereals, and other foods. Prepared by the Home 
Economics, Nutrition, and Research Depart- 
ments of The Quaker Oats Company, the book- 
let is packed with information—yet so clearly, 
so simply presented that it is invaluable in 
classroom work. 


To secure your copy, write The Quaker 
Oats Company, Box RR, Chicago, Illinois 











T'S full of fun and fasci- 
nation—both for grade 
and advanced classes. 
And you can easily make a 
perfect fingerpaint in any 
color desired with PRANG 
Powder Tempera. 


10c for new P & I Unit, 
Fascinating Ways to Use 
Powder Tempera 


The American Crayon 
Company 


Dept. 1-1 Sandusky, Ohio 








JUNIOR ARTS 
& ACTIVITIES 


the National Maga- 
zine of Usable Class- 
room Material for 
Elementary Teachers. 


Save Ris - Save Research 


Every issue is profusely illustrated and contains 
IDEAS and PRACTICAL PROJECTS that you can 
put right to work in your classroom, re ardiess of the 
erate you teach. OCTOBER will feature CRAFTS and a host 
of other timely articles. AIL —— TODAY! 


You will ae ~ your copy iseve about the 15th of 
month pe Oe - date of issue. -4 


XTINEE] 


ls WIP R. SALES benny 40, m. man. 


© Enter my subscription for 1 year (10 consecutive issues be- | 
| ginning with the current number)—$3.00. I enclose ........ 
or () I will remit before Nov. 5,’44. If not satisfied I may 
cancel within 10 days after ae of my first issue. [) Please 
send FREE project material 
| RE eee 
ences Sera rn 
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Appreciation of Poetry 
(Continued from page 33) 


told about the “rude” bridge, mean- 
ing crude, rough, or plain, and that it 
“arched the flood,” which is a poetic 
way of saying that it crossed the riv- 
er. He mentioned that the embattled 
farmers’ flag was “unfurled” (un- 
rolled) to the April breeze. 

Next, Mr. Emerson went on to say 
that the “foe” (enemies) had long 
been sleeping in their graves; that the 
“conqueror” (victor) also sleeps; and 
that the rude bridge had been swept 
“seaward,” that is, toward the sea. 

He explained that the “votive 
stone” had been set up there on the 
river bank in memory of those min- 
utemen so that the world would re- 
member them when, “like our sires” 
(ancestors), our children and our 
children’s children are gone. 

Then he prayed that “Spirit” ¢God) 
would tell “Time and Nature” (wind 
and weather) to spare the monument 
that was erected. 

Now I shall read the entire poem 
as Mr. Emerson wrote it. 

This reading is done without any 
explanation, and no discussion fol- 
lows. It may be reread by the chil- 
dren silently, however, so that they 
will appreciate it through their own 
interpretation. 

Because a number of the words 
needing explanation are not familiar 
to the children, they should be writ- 
ten on the blackboard, together with 
their meanings, before the class meets. 

The memorizing of much good 
poetry is highly desirable. Assign- 
ing it to be memorized, however, is 
likely to defeat the teacher’s purpose. 
Memorization will be no problem if 
the teacher is able to make the read- 
ing of poetry pleasurable; if she re- 
cites poetry from memory frequently 
and spontaneously; if she shows her 
delight over certain favorite passages; 
if she mentions how much fun it is 
to learn poems and suggests that her 
pupils do the same; if she has them 
read poems in unison with her, fol- 
lowing her lead; if she lets them know 
how rich they are to have poetry in 
their minds when books are not avail- 
able; and if she provides free time for 
reading and sharing poems. 


EpitorIaAL Note: Miss Green’s article 
on “Enjoyment of Literature,” which 
deals with the teaching of prose, may be 
found in THE INSTRUCTOR for June 1944. 

The poem, “Concord Hymn,” referred 
to in this article may be found in Re- 
quired Poems for Fifth and Sirth 
Grades, published by F. A. Owen Pub- 
lishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. 


Plume Tail 


(Continued from page 17) 


his eyes on the waving tail a few 
steps ahead. Then, suddenly, he 
laughed out loud. The dog stopped 
and looked back—his mouth wide, 
his brown eyes gleaming. 

“You old Plume Tail!” 
Donnie. “You old funny dog! You 
old cooky eater! Come here!” In a 
moment boy and dog were rolling 
together on the grass. “I thought 
you didn’t know anything!” gasped 
Donnie. 

Mother thought, when she saw the 
fine care Chips got from then on, 
that the dog knew enough to teach 
Donnie a lesson, anyway. 


shouted 








NOTE 


Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see pages 50 and 69.) 
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| © FREE Tooth Brushing Chart for Your Pupils 


PEPSODENT — Division of Lever Brothers Company 
141 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois. Dept. 9410. 
Please send me .. .. copies of your attractive, informative Tooth Brushing Chart, 


described in detail on page 64, and one copy of the Teachers’ Manual, “Teeth and How 
to Care for Them.” 


Name__. 








ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, Transportation Building, Washington 6, D.C. 
Please send me a copy of ‘Railway Literature—A Bibliography.” 


Name.... 


Address 


KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY, 506-Y Peshtigo Ct., Chicago 90, Illinois 
Please send me the following items, as indicated: 
Copies “Cheese Recipes for Wartime Meals.” 
C) One 25” x 38” two-color Chart on Cheese Nutrition. 
{] One copy of the 52-page booklet, ‘‘The Romance of Cheese.” 





Address 


FREE Visual Education Manual 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY, 19 Doat St., Buffalo 11, New York 


Please send me your manual, ‘Opaque Projection—A New Frontier in Teaching,” and also in- 
formation about the Spencer VA Delineascope which projects both lantern slides AND photo- 
graphs, charts, printed pages, and other opaque material. 


Address 7 sical 


@ AVIATION KITS And FREE Teaching Aids 


UNITED AIR LINES, School and College Service, Dept. |, 23 E. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me Primary Grade Kits; Intermediate Grade Kits. | enclose 
in full payment. (Send 25 cents for Each Kit.) See advertisement on page 10. 
[] Please send FREE directory of Free and Inexpensive Aviation Source Materials. 


Name suit ciitieielinatioisnieibialilindiciiniie ihitiiiananandiaiies nienieciihcininenrenpinnesnallniaiialateie 


Address 


FREE Educational Material on Rayon 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me the free material checked. Number of Students. __. Grade. 
() New Teachers’ Manual and Students’ Leaflets (intermediate); [) New Students’ Color 
Paste-up Book (Primary); () Students’ Leaflets and Teachers’ Unit of Work (Primary-inter- 








mediate). Send also [1] Acetate Rayon Kit, (1) Viscose Rayon Kit. (Enclose 50c for each kit.) 
Name. ; S School. — 


@ FREE For Bulletin-Board Posting 


LOUISVILLE G NASHVILLE RAILROAD, Louisville, Kentucky 


Please send me, without cost, a reprint of your factual message entitled “A Railroad Man 
Who KNOWS about Cattle,” as shown in your advertisement on page 55 of this issue. 





CHARTS For Silent Reading 


HALL G McCREARY COMPANY, 436 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 


Enclosed is 48 cents, for which send a set of Your Silent Reading Charts, “Signs—Directions— 
Labels,” as described on page 66. 


Oct. 44-IN-79 
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| Air-Age Education Research 
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American Education Press, Inc. 
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A Problem Goblin 
(Continued from page 44) 


GOBLIN CHILDREN (hopping)— 
Don’t ask her how it’s done; 
Don’t ask her how it’s done! 
She wouldn’t be a witch, you see, 
Unless she did some tricks for fun. 

MOTHER GOBLIN—Stop teasing, 
goblinettes! Go and find Horace. 

GOBLIN CHILDREN—Yes, Mother, 
we will. (They run off stage.) 

HALLOWEEN witcH—lI had better 
get started, too, if I’m going to have 
those girls here in time. (Walks off, 
thumping ber broomstick on ground.) 

MOTHER GOBLIN—When Horace 
comes, shall we tell him we are going 
to help paint pumpkins, and leave 
him here to watch the cave? 

FATHER GOBLIN—That sounds like 
a good idea. 

MOTHER GOBLIN—TI'll get the 
paintbrushes. (She goes into cave.) 

FATHER GOBLIN (as~ two persons 
are heard approaching )—1 hear some- 
one coming now. . (Peers off stage). 
It’s Harry! He has found Horace. 

(Harry and Horace enter. Harry 
is holding tightly to Horace’s hand. 
Mother Goblin comes out of cave 
with paintbrushes.) 

HORACE (sfruggling)—Let go! I 
was only going to have a little fun. 

HARRY—I found him at the school- 
house. He was waiting to scare the 
children when they came out. 

FATHER GOBLIN—That’s no way 
for a self-respecting goblin to act. 


MOTHER GOBLIN (sadly) —How 
could you, Horace? 
HORACE (breaking away from 


Harry and running in a citrcle)— 
You can’t catch me, can’t catch me! 
I'm a bad, bad goblin, as you can see! 

FATHER GOBLIN (catching Horace 
by one arm and making him ‘sit on 
the rock)—Listen to me for a mo- 
ment, please. We are going over to 
help the Pumpkin Painters get ready 
for Halloween. 

HORACE—I'm too tired. 

FATHER GOBLIN—I thought you 
would be. You are always too tired 
when there is something hard to do. 
You don’t have to go with us. You 
can stay here and watch our cave. 

HORACE (fiercely)—Nobody will 
dare come here while I’m watching. 

FATHER GOBLIN—Then we will be 
going. Are you ready, Mother? 

MOTHER GOBLIN—Yes, I'm ready. 
Be a good boy, Horace. We'll be 
back soon. (She exits with Father 
Goblin.) 

HORACE—I'm glad I’m here alone. 
Maybe someone will come by here, 
and I can have fun scaring him. 
(Takes mirror out of pocket and 
makes faces.) Ym getting better at 
this. (Puts his hand to his ear.) That 
sounds like someone coming. Now I 
can have fun. (Looks toward con- 
cealed exit.) Why, it’s two girls! 
(Runs behind a bush.) 

(Mary and Jane enter. 
ries a basket of nuts.) 

MARY—I never thought we'd find 
so many nuts. This wood is a grand 
place to come for them. 

JANE—Yes, it is. I’m a little tired. 
Shall we sit down and rest? 

(They sit down on stump and rock.) 

HORACE (behind the bush, scream- 
ing )—Who-e-e-e! Who—who-e-e-e! 

MARY—What a strange noise! Do 
you suppose it’s an owl? 


Each car- 


JANE (furning around to look at 
the bush Horace is hiding behind)— 
No, that didn’t sound like an owl. 
There’s something behind that bush. 

HORACE (peeping from the bush 
and trying to look frightening) — 
i’m a bad, bad goblin, 

And I’m going to gobble you up! 

MARY (facing Horace)—Why, 
how could you do that? You're just 
a little fellow. I think you are cute. 

HORACE—I'l] have you know I am 
not cute! I can’be an awful brute! 
(Screams as he runs around waving 
his arms up and down.) Who-e-e-e! 

MARY—Don’t do that! (Horace 
stops near ber. . She reaches out and 
pats his head.) , There, there, you 
mustn’t get so excited! 

JANE—He’s just like a little goblin 
you read about in storybooks. 

HORACE (looking surprised )—Wh- 
Why don’t you run away? 

MAR®—And miss the chance to see 
such a funny little fellow? 

HORACE (takes a big white hand- 
herchief out of bis pocket and begins 
to cry into it)—First you said I was 
cute. Boohoo-hoo. And—(smniffs) 
and now you say I’m funny! I did 
so much want to be frightening. 

MARY—I’m sorry, but I don’t think 
you are good at being frightening. 
Is there anything else you could do? 

HORACE (sniffing less) —Well-l-l, 
the other goblins like to help people 
in little secret ways, but— 

MARY—How wonderful! 
be fun to be a goblin. 

HORACE—Do you think that would 
be fun? 

MaRY—Think how surprised and 
pleased a person must be when you 
have done something nice for him. 

HORACE (wipes eyes and puts away 
handkerchief )}--You know, I never 
thought of it that. way before, but I 
could start right now by helping to 
get the pumpkins ready for Hallow- 
een. I'll have to hurry, though. 
Good-by. (Exits.) 

JANE—Good-by! 

MARY—Best of luck, little goblin! 

JANE—It’s time we went, too. 
(They pick up baskets and start to 
leave.) What did he mean about get- 
ting the pumpkins ready? 

MARY—That must be one of the 
good deeds goblins do. I’m sure 
Halloween wouldn’t be half so much 
fun without jack-o’-lanterns. 


It must 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 25 and 48) 


Everyone needs to keep a record of 
coming events so that no important 
engagement will be forgotten. With 
the aid of a color miniature, you can 
make a date pad to lay on a desk. 

Take a piece of cardboard 8%” x 
5%” (half a tablet back) and paint 
it all over with opaque paint of some 
color that goes well with the color 
miniature you select. Now mount the 
miniature on the cardboard, leaving 
about a 1” margin at the top and 
sides. About 14” below the miniature 
carefully letter the words COMING 
EVENTS. Below the lettering, at- 
tach several sheets of ruled paper 4” 
3” on which, in a vertical column on 
the left, you have printed the days of 
the week. There will be room to 
write in important engagements on 


the lines with the days of the week. 





Hotele and Resorts 


New York City 
Prince George Hote) 


Perfect location 
and friendly sery. 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators, 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores, 
1,000 large rooms, 
with bath. Single. 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. ~14 East 
28th Street. Send 
for Booklet. George 
H. Newton, Mgr. 
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Phonics Teaching Outfit 





HOW TO TEACH 
PHONICS 





A helpful outfit for teaching phonies in 
grades one, two, and three. It consists of a 
combination of three units: (1) a copy of the 
revised and enlarged edition of Williams’ 
How to Teach Phonics, a manual giving spe- 
cific and up-to-date procedures; (2) .a book 
providing 78 basic phonogram cards; (3) a 
book of 48 cards showing phonogram fam- 
ilies. The cards present in chart-size type 
one inch high all phonograms commonly 
taught and give examples of their use in 
familiar primary words. 


PRICE: $1.12, postpaid. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
436 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, iil. 














Money Back 
If Blackheads 
Don’t Disappear 


Get a jar of Golden Peacock B reme this 
evening—use as directed before going to bed—look 
for big improvement in the morning. In a few 
days surface blemishes, muddiness, freckles, even 
pimples of outward origin should be gone. A 
clearer, whiter, smoother looking skin. Sold on 
money back guarantee at all drug, department 
and 5c-10c stores or send 50c, plus Federal Tax, 
to Golden Peacock Co., Inc., Dept. TI-2, 

Paris, Tenn., for regular 50c jar, 
postpaid. . 


Golden Peacock 
BLEACH CREME 


30 Million Jars Already 


BUNION 
RELIEF 
BUNION 


and ENLARGED 
JOINT Sufferers 


Hide that Bunion or En- 
larged Joint with a Fischer 
Protector, because when you 
are out walking they'll no- 
tice your feet. Gives posi- 
tive relief. Made of leather 
and felt, is long lasting. 
75e. Sold at Shoe, Drug 

and De stores, their shoe 
depts. t. over 38 years, 


BEFORE AFTER 
Write for free trial offer. "75¢ 


The Fischer Mfg. Co., Dept. 2 
3522 No. Downer Ave., Milwaukee 11, Wis. 
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Earn C.G.A. Degree, Earn lysing 
handwriting, in business or or HOME, f 

or spare time, in your own Vocational and 
Personal Problem Service. Successful ex- 
perts show you HOW. 3000 word illus- 
trated lesson and GRAPHO ANALYST 
free. 
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Free to Teachers —This New Teaching Manual 
plus Jumbo Size Charts Illustrating 
Menstrual Physiology for Classroom Use 


At last! Just what teachers ordered! A manual that 
simplifies menstrual instruction . . . together with 
visual aids that help you clearly to understand and 
present the physiological facts. 

“What happens, and how does it happen?” — 
your girls want to know. This new teaching manual, 
“This Is Why,” gives you the answers to questions 
they ask. Clarifies technical points in your own 


mind...enables you to review them quickly. Also, 






ing, swimming, sports, 





tribution. They’re free! 


ORDER ALL THREE! 


“AS ONE GIRL TO ANOTHER” gives your girls 
correct information about what to do and not to do 
on “difficult” days. Advises them about bathing, danc- 
social contacts. Bright as a 
button, this booklet tells all they need to know —the 
way girls talk. Get your copies now for classroom dis- 


See Coupon in Coupon Section, page 69 


it includes suggestions from teachers describing 
useful instruction method. 

Written by an expert in the educational field, 
“This Is Why” 
thoroughly checked with practising educators. It’s 


is modem and authoritative ... 


a pioneer service, invalutble to teachers, none of 
whom could obtain such material without exhaus- 
tive personal research. 

And you'll appreciate tie Menstrual Physiology 


{=e ae eae ee ee me ee me 


FREE! 


Mail coupon to: 





POST OFFICE BOX 3434, Chicago 54, Illinois 

Please send me, with the compliments of Kotex: 

0 1 full-color jumbo-size Menstrual Physiology Chart for classroom use. 

.. copies of the bright booklet, "As One Girl to Another" to distribute to my girls. 
0 1 copy of the brand-new 16-page teaching manval, "This Is Why.” 








Teaching 
Manual 

16 pages, with 
many illustra- 
tions. . . practi- 
cal diagrams. 





































charts that supplement the manual. 25 x 22 inches 
in size, these practical full-color charts were ex- 
pressly designed for classroom use. They interpret 
the subject in simple, graphic terms that make 
menstrual physiology easy for your students to 
grasp. 

You may have these helpful charts and the man- 
ual “This Is Why”—without charge. In addition, 
“As One 


Girl To Another,” to distribute among your classes. 


you'll want copies of the free booklet, 


This interesting handbook of do’s and don’ts aug- 
ments your menstrual instruction in a girl’s own 
language. On the coupon, check the number you'll 
need. You'll receive them by return mail, along 
with charts and manual—/ree. Compliments of the 
makers of Kotex Sanitary Napkins. 


R ALL THREE NEW TEACHING AIDS 
ON MENSTRUAL EDUCATION 
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free «~ 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF 





THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


“There can be little doubt that The Apostle will take its place 


in the great tradition of the heroic novel.” 


NEW YORK TIMES 


“The Apostie is an awe-inspiring, monumental structure, one 


that reflects, in addition to a lifetime of research, a scholarly, 
.. It should be read, reread and cherished 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


reverent approach 
forever.” 


By Sholem Asch 


YOU CAN BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION WITH ANY ONE OF THESE NATION-WIDE BEST-SELLERS 
All recent Rooh-of-the-Month Club selections! 


YANKEE FROM 
OLYMPUS 


BY CATHERINE 
DRINKER BOWEN 


$3.00 


A brilliant biography of 
three generations of a 
great American family— 
the family of the late 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Justice of the Supreme 
Court and great liberal 
son of a great father 


MANY BENEFITS — ONE OBLIGATION: Over 
500,000 book-reading families now belong to the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. They do so in order to 
keep themselves from missing the important new 
books they are really interested in. 

As a Club member, you receive an advance pub- 
lication report about the judges’ choice—and also 
reports about all other important coming books. 
If you decide you want the book-of-the-month, 
you let it come. If not (on a blank always pro- 
vided) you can specify some other book you want, 
or simply say: “Send me nothing.” 

Last year the retail value of free books given to 
Club members was over $7,000,000—given, not 
sold! These book-dividends could be distributed 


free because s« ‘ribers ordinarily want 


FAIR STOOD THE 
WIND FOR FRANCE 


BY H. E. BATES 


THE TIME 
FOR DECISION 


NOW I LAY ME DOWN 
TO SLEEP 


BY LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


and | § | BY SUMNER WELLES | Now = and 


LOST ISLAND 


BY JAMES NORMAN HALL 
(doshle selection) 
COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS 


$3.00 


Mr. Bates’ new novel is the stir- 
ring tale of a British aviator 
downed over France. Lost Island 
is a timely story ‘“‘set in the vast 
sapphire space of the South 
Pacific na 


fairs. 
of men 


the book-of-the-month that an enormous edition 
can be printed. The saving on this quantity-pro- 
duction enables the Club to buy the right to print 
other fine library volumes. These are then manu- 
factured and distributed free among subscribers— 
one for every two books-of-the-month purchased. 

You pay no yearly fee as a member. Your one 
obligation is that you must buy no fewer than four 
books-of-the-month in any twelve-month period. 
Your subscription to the Club is not for one year, 
but as long as you decide; you can end it at any 
time after taking four books-of-the-month. You 
pay for the books as you get them—the regular 
retail price (frequently less) plus a small charge 
to cover postage and other mailing expenses. 
(Prices are slightly higher in Canada.) 


$2.75 


The former 
Secretary 
sweeping 


of State's 
analysis of 
the role America must 
now take in world af- 
Only a handful 

in the world 
have had access to the 
information 
this book is based. 


CRAZY WEATHER 
BY CHARLES L. McNICHOLS 
(double selection) 
COMBINED PRICE TO MEMBERS 
$3.00 


In Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep 
the “‘gay’’ world of Europe takes 
refuge in New York. Crazy Weather 
is a Huck Finn-Tom Sawyer sort of 
adventure in the Southwest. 


Assistant 


on which 


385 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive a free copy 
of THE APOSTLE, and for every two books-of-the-month I purchase 
from the Club I am to receive free, the current book-dividend 
then being distributed. I agree to purchase at least four books-of- 
the-month from the Club each full year I am a member and I may 
cancel my subscription any time after purchasing four such books 
from the Club. 


Peep vscriciniclisnintiaindinsibiiaatitistcihiiiiutecnidiadidanaliibia 
Please Print Plainly 
iddress 


"2 Posta! District 
City , ; _ jo. (if any) 


Begin My Subscription With...............................--....- 
(Choose one of the selections above! 


Book prices are slight!y higher in Canada but the Clab ships to Canadian members. 
without any extra charge for duty, through Book-of-tne-Moata Club (Canada), Lta. 

















